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DIALOGUES OF LITERARY MEN 


IX DAVID HUME AND JOHN HOME » 

Humt We Scotchmen, sir arc somevth'it pioud of ou! fHmilies 
iiid relationships this is however i nationality which pci haps I 
should not have detected in myself if I had not been fivoied 
with the flattering piescnt of your tiagedy Our names, as often 
hap|>eD8 are spelled differently but I ) elded with no reluctance 
to the persuasion that we aic, and not veiy distantly of the same 
stock 

Home I hope sir our mountains will detain you among them 
some time and I piesume to piomise you that you will find in 
Edinburgh a society as polished and liteiate as in Pans 

Hume Ab liteiate I can easily believe, my cousin and per 

r ' The date of this Conver ation mu t have •been about the summei of 
1766 when Hume went to live in Ed nburgh after his return frt m France 
1 he Conversation reads as though Landor had upposed that Hume and 
Home had not met before But in fact they had been for some time 
acquainted Hume dedi ated the 1758 editon of his Essays and 
Ircatise to Home Both men considct d themselves a belonging 
to the same name and in his will Hume plea antly alludes to the 
difference of spelling as one ot the two points on which alone the friends 
differed the other was the precedence in merit of port or claret see p 
10 of the Biography of Hume which Dr Birkbeck Hill has concealed 
m has notes to 1 he Letters of David Hume (Clarendon Press 1888) 
The discussion in the Conversation on the borderland between Religion 
and Morality is a theme often referred to in Hume essays 1 he particu 
lar instance of a brothei and sister innocently wedded may have been de 
nved from the essay entitled A Dialogue the other instance may 
have been taken from a similat discussion in Boswell s Johnson iii p 
34.7 8 (-Clarendon Picss 1887) (Imag Conveis ti 18x4 11 1826 

Works X 1846 Woikb iv 1876)1 
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haps as polishe-i if you reason upon the ingredients of polish , but 
there IS certainly much more amenity and urbanity at Pans than any- 
where else in the \^orld and people there iic less likely to give and 
take offence All topics may be dibcussed without arrogance and 
superciliousness an atheist would see you worship a stool or light 
a candle at noon without a sneer at you and a bishop if you 
were well dressed and perfumed, would argue with you calmly 
and sertnclv though you doubted thv, whole Athanasian creed 
Ilomt So much the woise God foibid we should ever ex 
penence this lukewarmness in Scotland • 

Hume God It appeals has foi bidden it, for which reason, 
to show my obedience and submission I live as much as possible 
in France, where at present God has forbidden no such thing 
Home Religion, my deal sir can alone make men happy and 
keep them so • 

Humr Nothing is better calculated to make men happy than 
religfoii, if you will allow them to manage it according to their 
minds , ift uduch case the strong men hunt down others until they 
can fold them, entrap them, or noose them Here however, let 
the discussion terminate Both of us have been in a cherry orchard, 
and have observed the advantages of the jacket hat and rattle 
Home Our refoimed religion does not authori7e any line of 
conduct diverging from i ight reason we are commanded by it to 
speak the truth to all men 

Hume Are you likewise commanded to hear it from all 
men ^ 

Home Yes let it only be proved to be truth 
Hume I doubt the observance you will not even let the fact 
be proved you resist the attempt you blockade the preliminaries 
Religion as you practise it m Scotland, in some casts is opposite 
to reason and subversive of happiness 
Home In what instance ^ 

Hume If you had a brodicr whose wife was unfaithful to 
him without his suspicion if he lived with her happily if he 
had children by her if others of which be was fond could be 
proved by you, and you only not to be his — what would ym 
do^ 

Home Oh the harlot ’ we have none such liere excepting the 
wife indeed (as we hear she is) of a little lame blear-eyed liCut^ant, 
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brought with him from Sicily, and beanng an Etna of her own 
about her and truly no quiescent or intermittent one which 
Mungo Murray (the apprentice of Hector Abercrombie) tells me 
has engulfed half the dissolutLS in the parish Of 2 the marned 
men who visited her there was never one whose boot did not 
pinch him soon after, or the weather was no weather for corns 
and rheum itisms or he must e en go to Glasgow to look after a 
bad debt the times being too ticklish to bear losses I run into 
this discourse, not feanng that another philosopher will, like Em 
pedocles precipitate himself into the crater, but merely to warn 
you against tht husband, whose intrepidity on entenng the houses 
of strangers has caught many acute and wary folks After the 
first compliments he will lament to you that elegant and solid 
literature is more neglected in our days than it ever was He 
iffill entreat you to recommend him to your bookseller his own 
having been too much enn hed by him hid grown insolent It is 
desirable that it should be one who could udvanoe three or four 
guineas not that he c ires about the money but that it is always 
best to have a check upon these people You smile he has pro- 
bably joined you in the street already, and found his way into 
your study, ind requested of you by the bye i trifling loan as 
being the only person in the world witli whom he could t ike such 
a liberty 

Hume You seem to forget that I am but just ainved and 
never knew him 

HomL That is no impediment on the contrary, it is a rea 
son the more A new face is as inviting to him as to the mos 
quitoes in Amenca If you lend him a guinea to be nd of him, 
he will declare the next day that he borrowed it at your own 
request, and thit he returned it the sinie evening 

Hume buch men perhaps may have their reasons for being 
here but the woman must be as people say, like a fish out of 
water Again ^ to the question Come now, if you had a 
brodier, I was supposing whose wife — 

[*From Of to rheumatisms f 3 lines) added m 2ud ed From 
<or to Losses (z lines) added m 3rd ed From I to water (15 
lines) added in znd ed J 

pFurtt ed reads ^parish But if you had such a one Horn &c] 
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Home Out upon her ^ should my brother cohabit with hA ^ 
Should my ntphews be defrauded of their patnmony by bastarda^ 

Hume You would then deatioy his happiness and his child-* 
ren s for^ supposing that you preserved to them a scanty portion 
more of fortune (which you could not do), still the shame they 
would feel fiom their mother s infamy would much outweigh it. 

Home I do not see clearly that this is’^ question of religion* 

Hume All the momentous actions of religious men are refer 
able to their religion, more or less nearly , all the Social duties 
and surely these are implicated here are connected with it Sup- 
pose ag iin that you knew a brother and sister who bom in 
different countnes, met at last ignorant of their affinity, and 
married 

Home Pool blind, sinful creatures* God be merciful to 
them ' 

Hume I join you heartily in the prayei and would only add 
to It, Man be merciful to them also ' Imagine them to ha\e lived 
together ten years, to have a numerous and himpy family to come 
and reside in your parish, and the attestation of their pnof relation- 
ship to be made indubitable to you by some document which alone 
could establish and record it what would you do ^ 

Home I would snap asunder the chain that the devil had en 
snared them in, even if he stood before me I would implore God 
to pardon them, and to survey with an eye of mercy their ut\ 
offending baims 

Hume And would not you be disposed to behold them with 
aq eye of the same materials ^ 

Home Could I leave them m mortal sm, a prey to the en- 
snarer of souls ^ No, I would rush between tliem as with a 
flanung sword I would rescue them by God’s help from pei*'* 
dition 

Hume What mi8ei7 and consternation would this rescue 
bring with it * 

Home They would call upon the hills to cover them, to 
crush and eKtinguish their shame 

Hume Those who had lived together in love and innoceilcq 
and fehcity ^ A word spedeen to them by their pastor bnpgs 
them into irremedi^le guilt and anguish And yOq wd^d do 
this ^ 
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Home The laws of God are abbve all other laws his ways 
are mscrutable thick darkness covers his throne 

ffuntff My cousin you who have wntten so elegant and 
paflieuc a tragedy cannot but have read the best contrived one in 
existence, the (Edipus of Sophocles 

Hnnu Tt has wrung my heart it has deluged my eyes with 
weeping 

Htme Which would you rather do — cause and excite those 
•ufFerings or assu ge and quell them > 

Htimt Am I a Scotchman or an islander of the Red Sea 
that u question like this should be asked me ^ 

Hume Vou would not then haie given to CEdipus that in 
formation which drove him and Tocista to despaii ^ 

Home ^ As a Christian and i mmistei of the gospel I am 
commanded to defy the devil, and to burst asunder the bonds of 
sm 

Hume I am certain you would be greatly pained in doing it 
Home I should nevci overcomt the gnef and anxiety so 
severe a duty would cause me 

Hume You have now proved better than I could have done 
m twenty Essays that if moiility is not religion neither is 
rel^on morality Either of them to be good (and the one must 
be and the other should be so) will produce good effects from 
the beginning to the end and be followed by no remorse or 
repentance 

It would be piesumptuous in me to quote the Bible to you 
who are so much more conversant in it yet I cannot refrain 
from repeating, for my own satisfaction, the beautiful sentence 
On holiness that all her ways aie pleas intness and all her 
paths are peace It says not one or two paths but all for 
vice hath one or two passably pleasant m the season, if we could 
foiget that when we would return, the load is difficult to find, 
atxl <nust be picked out in the dark Imagine anything m the 
semblance of a duty attended by regiet and soirow and be 
assured that holiness has no concern in it Admonition, it is 
true, 18 sometimes of such a natuie from that of the irregulanty it 
would correct, as to occasion a sigh oi a blush to him who gives 

F * First ed reads Hume To him no As &c "| 

^ From It to e^ct (19 lines J added in nd ed ] 
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It in this case, the sensation so manifested adds weight to the 
reproof and indemnifies the reprover He is happy to have done 
what from generosity and tenderness of heart he was sorry and 
slow to do and the person in whose behaJf he acted must 
be degraded beneath the dignity of manhood if he feels less for 
himself than another has felt for him The regret is not at the 
peiformance of his duty but at the failuie of its effect 

To produce as much happiness is we can and to prevent as 
much misery is the piopei aim and end of tiue morality and 
tiue religion Only give things their right diiection ^ do but 
place ind train them well and theie is room to move easily and 
pic isantly in the midst of them 

Home What • in the midst of vice and wickedness ^ And 
must we place and train those ^ 

Hume Iherc was a time when uhat is wine was not wwfL, 
when what is vinegar was not vinegar, when what is corruption 
was not coiniption That which would turn into vice may 
not only not turn into it but may, by discreet and attentive 
mmagement, become the ground work of virtue A little watch- 
fulness over ourselves will save us a great deal of “watchfulness 
over others and will permit the kindliest of lehgions to drop hei 
inconvenient and unseemly talk of enmity and stnfe cuirasses and 
breastplates battles and exteiminations 

Home These carnal terms are frequent m the books of the 
Old Testament* 

Hume Because the books of the Old Testament were written 
when the world was much moie barbarous and ferocious than it 
18 at present and legislators must accommodate their language to 
the customs and manners of the country 

Homt Appirently you would rather ibolish the forcible 
expressions of oui pious refoimers, than the aliominations at 
which their souls revolted I am afraid you would hesitatse 
as litde to demohsh kirks as convents to drive out ministei;s 
as monks 

Hume 1 would let mmisteis and their kirks alone 1 would 
abolish monasteries but gradually and humanely , and not uhlB 
I bad discovered how and where the studious and pipua 

[* Fust ed reads < direction ther is room Do but tram and place 
them wtll H</m What wickedness H me ftc 
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^end their time better I hold religion in the light of a medal 
which has contracted rust from ages This rust seems to have 
been its preserver for many centunes but after some few more 
will certainly be its consumer and lea\e no lestige of effigy or 
superscnption behind it should be detached carefully ind patiently 
not Ignorantly and rudely scouied off Happiness may be taken 
away from many with the design of communicating it to more 
but that which is a grateful and refieshin^ odor in a limited 
^ace would be none whatever m a larger that which is com 
fortabje warmth to the domestic wircle would not awaken the 
chirping of a cncket, or stimulate the flight of a butterfly, in 
the forest, that which satisfies a hundicd pooi monks would if 
thrown open to society at large contribute not an atom to its 
benefit and emolument Phcid tempers regulated habitudes 
c^soiatory visitations aie suppressed and destroyed and nothing 
nses from their rums Better let the cell be standing than level 
It only for the thorn and nettle 

H<m€ What good do these idlers with their cords and 
wallets or if you please, with their regul irities ^ 

Hume These have their value at least to the possessor and 
the few about him Ask rather what is the worth of his abode 
to the prince or to the public ^ Who is the wiser for his cowl 
the warmer for his frock, the more contented for his cloistei 
when they are taken from him ^ Monks, it is true are only as 
stars that shine upon the desert \ hut tell me I beseech you who 
caused such a desert in the moral woild, and who rendered so 
faint a light, in some of its penods a blessing ^ Ignorant rulers, 
must be the answer, and inhuman laws. They should cease to 
exist some time before their antidotes however ill compounded 
are cast away 

If we had lived seven or eight centunes ago John Home 
would probably have been saying Mass at the altai and David 
Hume, fatter and lazier would have been pui suing his theological 
studies m the convent We are so much the cieitures of times 
and seasons, so jnodified and fasliioned by them that the very 
plants upon the wall if they were as sensible as some suppose 
them to be, would laugh at us 

Fantastic foims md ceieraonies are rather what the 
philosopher will reprehend btnp away these, leduct things 
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to their primitive state of purity and hobness, and nothing 
can alter or shake us clinging as we should to the anchor 
of ^aith 

Hume People clung to it long ago, but many lost tfaetr 
grasp benumbed by holding too tightly The Church of Scot* 
land brings close togethei the objects of veneration and abhor 
rence The evil principle or devil was in my opinion, hardly 
worth the expense of his voyage from Peisia but, since you 
have him you seem icsohed to treat him nobly, hating him, 
defying him, and fearing him neveitheless 1 w(^d not how- 
ever, place him so veiy near the Creator let his pretensions 
from custom and precedent, be what they may 

Home He 18 always marring the fair works of our Heavenly 
Fathei in this labor is lus only pioximity 

Hume You repicsent him as spmring men on to wicked- 
ness from no other motive than the pleisure he expeiienoes m 
rendering them miserable 

Home He has no other excepting his inveterate spite and 
malice against God , from which indeed to speak more properly, 
this desiie onginates 

Hume Has he lost his wits, as well as his station, that 
he fancies he can render God unhapiy by bemg spiteful and 
malicious ^ You wrong him greatly but you wrong God more 
For in all Satan s attempts to seduce men into wickedness, he 
leaves every one his free will either to lesist or yield but the 
Heavenly father, as you would represent him, predestines tht 
greater part of mankind to everlasting pains and torments ante- 
cedendy to corruption or temptation There is no impiety m 
asking you which is the woist for impiety most certainly 
does not consist in setting men light on what is demonstrable 
in their religion, nor in proving to them that God is greater 
and better than with all then zeal for him, they have ever 
thought him 

Home This is to confound religion with philosophy, the 
source of nearly every evil in conduct and of every error in ethics^ 

Hume Religion is tht eldest sistei of Philosophy on 
evei subjects they may differ, it is unbecoming in either to quaireli 
and most so about their inheritance 

17 First «d rqade oi every evil and oi every etretr } 
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MtffRe And have you nothing, sir, to say against the pomps 
and vanities of other worships tliat you should assaJ the 
institutions of your native country ^ To fear God I must 
suppose then is less mentonous than to build steeples and 
embroider surplices, and compose chants and blow the bellows 
of organs* 

Hume My dear sir, it is not because God is delighted with 
hymns and instruments of music or pref(,rs bass to tenor or 
tenor to bass or Handel to Giles Hallo way, that mtions throng 
to celebrate in their churches his powei and his beneficence 
It IS not that Inigo Jones or Chnstophei Wren could erect to 
him a habitation more worthy of his presence than the humblest 
cottage on the loneliest moor it is that the best feelings the 
highest faculties the greatest wealth should bi disphyed and 
eithrcised in the patrimonial palace of every family united For 
such are churches both to the nch and poor 

Home Your hand David * Pardon me sir the sentiment 
earned me beyond custom for it lecalled to me the moments of 
blissBil enthusiasm when I was writing my tngedy and charmed 
me the more as coming from you 

Hume I explain the causes of things and leave them 
Home Go on sir pray go on for here we can walk 
together Suppose that God never heud us, never cared for us 
do those care for you or hear you whose exploits you celebrate 
at public dinners — our Wallaces Bruces ^ Yet aie not we 
thence the braver the more generous the more grateful ^ 

Hume I do not see clearly how the more grateful but I 
would not analyze by reducing to a cinder a lofty sentiment 
Home Surely ® we are grateful for the benefits our illustJious 
patnots have conferred on us and every act of gratitude is 
rewarded by reproduction Justice is often pale and melancholy 
but Gratitude her daughter is constantly in the flow of spints 
and the bloom of loveliness You call out to her when you 
^cy she is passing you want her for ypur dependants your 
domeatics, your friends, your children The ancients, as you 
]cnoW| h^itually asked their gods and goddesses by which of 
their names it was most agreeable to them to be invoked now 
let GifatituJfe be, what for the play of oui fancy we have just 
From Surely to us (2 Lines) added in 3rd ed ] 
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imagined her a sentient living power I cannot think of any 
name more likely to be pleasing to her than Religion The 
simpltst breast often holds more reason in it than it knows of, 
and more than Philosophy looks for or suspects We almost as 
frequently despise what is not despicable as we admire and rever- 
ence what IS No nation m the woild was ever so enlightened 
and in ‘^ll parts and qualities so civilized, as the Scotch Why 
would you shake or unsettle oi disturb those pnnciples which 
have rendered us peaceable and contented ^ 

Hume I would not by any means 

Home Many of youi writings have evidently such a 
tendency 

Hume Those of my wntings to which you refer will be 
read by no nation a few speculative men will take them , but 
none will be rendered more gloomy more dissatisfied, or mtore 
unsocial by them Rarely will you find one who five minutes 
togcthei , c in fix his mind even on the surface some new tune, 
some idle project, some light tliought, some impracticable wish, 
will generally run, like the dazzling haze of summer on the dry 
heath betwixt them and the reader A bagpqie will swallow 
them up, a stiathspey will dissipate them, or Romance with the 
death rattle in her throat will dnve them away into dark staircases 
knd charnel houses 

You and I in the course of our conversation have been at 
vanance as much as discreet and honest men ought to be each 
knows that the other thinks differently from him, yet each 
esteems the other I cannot but smile when I reflect that a few 
paces a glass of wine, a cup of tea conciliate those whom 
Wisdom would keep asunder 

Home No wonder you scoff emphitically as you pronounce 
the word wisdom 

Hume If men would peimit their minds like their children 
to associate freely togethei, if they would agree to meet one 
another with smiles and fiankness instead of 8u8{»cioii 
defiance, the common stock of intelligence and of ha|ytii»8» 
would be centupled Probably those two men who hat^ 
other most, and whose best hua^ndry is to sow burs and 
m each other s path, would, if they had ever met ar^ conv^raed 
&miliarly, have been ardent and maeparable friendsi ^ The 
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minister who may orier my book to be burned to morrow by the 
hangman, if I by any accident had been seated yesterday by his 
aide at dinner might perhaps in mother fortnight recommend me 
to hia master for a man of such gravity and understanding as to 
be worthy of being a pnvy councillor, and might conduct me to 
the treasury bench 


X ALFIERI AND SALOMON THE FLORENTINE 

TEWi 

Alfien Let us walk to the window, signor Salomon And 
now instead of the silly simpering compliments repeated at 
introductions let me assure you that you are the only man in 
Florence with whom I would willingly exchange a salutation 
Salomon I must think myself highly flattered signor Conte 
having always heard that you ire not only the greatest democrat 
but also the greatest aristocrat, m Eulope 

Alfien These two things however opposite which youi 
smile would indicate aie not so irreconcilable as you imagine 
Let 2 us first understand the words and then talk about them 
The democrat is he who wishes the people to h ive a dut share, 
m the government ind this share if you please shall be the 
principal one The aristocrat of our days is contented with 
no actual share in it but if a man of family is conscious of his 
dignity, and resentful that another has invaded it he may be and 
^ universally, called an anstociat The principal difference is 
that one carnes outward what the other carries inward I am 
thought an anstocrat by tht Florentines for conversing with few 

n 1 have failed to discover who Salomon was or whether there was any 
sndi person There is no mention of him in Aiher] s autobiography 
for Alfien see the Conversation between AyU i a i Mia t where 
Landor has given a ratlier more detailed picture of a poet and aristocrat 
wjiose life suggests the name of Byron irresistibly It is worth noting 
f^at In the autobiography Alfien speaks of the sonnet of Cassiani quoted 
On p 33 A beautiful sonnet and that he wrote a companion sonnet on 
the carrying away of Ganymede in imitation of it (Imag Convers 11 
il x8x6 Works 11 1846 Works iv 1876)] 

From hex to Siena (16 hnes) added in and ed j 
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people^ and for changing my shirt and shaving my beard on other 
days than festivals which the most anstociatical of them never 
do considering it no doubt, as an excess I am however, from 
my soul a republican if prudence and modesty will authonze 
any man to call himself so , and this, I trust, I have demonstrated 
in the most valuable of my works the Treatise on lyranny and 
the Dialogue with my fnend at Siena The aristocratical part of 
me if part of me it must be called hangs loose and keeps off 
insects I see no aristocracy m the children of sharpers from 
behind the counter nor, placing the matter in the most favour- 
able point of view in the descendants of free citizens who 
ccepted from any vile enslaver — French Spanish German, or 
pntst or monk^ (replesented with a piece of buffoonery, like a 
beehive on his head ind a picklock key at his girdle) — the titles 
of counts and maiquiscs In Piedmont the matter is diffcretft 
we must either ha\e been the rabble or their lords, we were 
military and we retain over the populace the same rank and 
spirit as our ancestors held ovei the soldiery Bpt* we are 
as prone to slavery as they were averse and reluctant 

Under the best of pnnees we are children all oui lives Under 
the woise we are inhmtely more degraded than the wretches 
who are reduced to their servitude by wai or even by ciimes 
begging ou master to tike away from us the advantages of our 
education and of our strength in mind and body Is this picture 
overcharged ^ 

Salomon Not with bright colors certainly 
Al fieri What think you then if we aie threatened with hell 

by those who take away earth from us, and scourge and impnson 
and torture us ^ 

Salomon Hell is a very indifferent hospital for tho$e who 
are thrust into it with bioken bones It is hard indeed, if they 
who lame you will not let you limp Indeed I do hear, siguor 
Conte that the churchmen call an atheist and a levefler 
Albert ho, during the plague at Milan, if a man walked 
upnght in the midst of it, and without a sore about hmii lie 
was a devil or an aminter it was a enme and a curse not to 

[* First ed reads monk with a honeycomb on his head and 
&c Second ed leads with a hive on his head and a key 9cc J 
From But to smoother (aa lines) added in 3 rd ed ] 
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infed^d But, signor Salomon, a poet never can be an atheist, 
nor can a gentleman be a leveller For my part I would rathei 
walk alone m a rugged path than with the many in a smoothei 

Salomon Signor Conte I have heard of levellers, but I 
have never seen one all are disposed to level down, but no- 
body to level up As for nobility, there is none m Europe 
beside the Venetian Nobility must be self constituted and 
mdependent the free alone are noble slavery like death levels 
all The English comes nearest to the Venetian they are 
independent, but want the main characteristic, the self constituted 
You have been in England signor Conte and can judge of them 
better than I can 

Aljiert England, as you know is governed by Pitt the 
moat insidious of her demagogues and the most hostile to ans- 
tocracy Jealous of powei and distrustful of the people that 
raised him to it, he enriches and attaches to him the commercial 
part of the nation by the most wasteful prodigality both in finance 
and war and he loosens from the landed the chief propnetors by 
raising them to the peerage Nearly a third of the loids have 
been created by him, and piove themselves devotedly his creatures 
This Empusa puts his ass s foot on the F rench and his iron one 
on the English He possesses not the 'id\antage possessed by 
insects, which if they see but one inch before them see that 
inch distinctly He ® knows not that the machine which runs 
on so bnskly will fall to pieces ti e moment it 'Stops He will 
indeed cany his point in debasing the anstocracy but he will 
equally debase the people Undivided power he will continue to 
enjoy but, after his death, none will be able to say from any 
visible ^roof or appearance, Horn) glorious a people did he govern t 
He will have changed its character in all ranks and conditions 
After this it IB little to say that he will have exalted its rival 
who without his interposition, would have sunk under distiess 

Note in ist and and eds reads All this rtfeis to a state of things 
bttoiiiging to history but past away from us it being evident that no 
thing can be more respectable than the present English ministry Alhen 
scornfully and disdainfully because he was generally ill received 
lit Bngland for although he was at that time the greatest man in 
^tope acknowledged or known to be so From this 

to ^ ^ (a lines) added m nd ed ] 

From He to stops (2 lines) added in and ed ] 
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and cnme But interposition was necessary to his aggrafidize- 
ment, enabling him to distribute in twenty years if he should 
five so long, more wealth among his friends and partisans than 
has been squmdered by tlie uncontrolled profusion of French 
monarchs, from the first Louis to the last 

Salomon How happens it thit England ncher and more 
powerful than other States should still contain fewer nobles ^ 
Alfiert The greater part of the English nobility has neither 
power nor title Even those who ore noble by nght of pos- 
session the hereditary lords of manois with large estates attached 
to them, claim no titles at home or abroad Hence in all foreign 
countnes the English gentleman is placed below his rank^ which 
naturally and necessarily is far highei than that of your slipshod 
counts and lotteiy-ofHce marquises whose gamekeepers, with 
their high plumes cocked hats and hilts of rapiers have no other 
occupation than to stand behind the carnage if the lOtten plank 
will bear them whose game is the wren and redbreast, atld 
whose beat is across the market. 

Menestner, who both as a Frenchman and as a Jesuit speaks 
contemptuously of English nobility admits the gentlemen to 
this dignity Their property their information thei« pditicai 
influence, and their moral character place them beyond mcasui-e 
above the titularies of our country be the rank what it may , and 
It 18 a remarkable proof of moderation in some and of contempt- 
uousness in others th'it they do not openly claim from their king, 
or assume without such intervention the titles ansing from landed 
wealth, which conciliate the attention and emhty of every cliss, 
and indeed of every individual abroad 

It IS among those who stand between the peerage and the 
people that there exists a gi eater mass of virtue and of wisdom 
than in the rest of Europe Much of their dignified simplicity 
may be attnbuted to the plainness of their religion, and, wh^ will 
always be imita^ to the decorous life of their king , for 
ever may be the defects of either, if we compare them with others 
round us, they are excellent. 

A young religion jumps upon the shoulders of 
older one, and soon becomes like her by mockery of her tficks, 
her cant and her decrepitude Meanwhile the old one 
with indignation, and swears there is neither relatiimship nhr 
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k|ceiies3 Was there ever a religion in the world that was not 
the true religion or was there ever a king that was not the best 
of kings ^ 

A^ri In the latter case we must have arnved nigh pei 
fection since it is eiidcnt from the authority of the gravest 
men— theologians piesidents, fudges coi]3orations universities 
senates — that every prince is better th n his father, of blessed 
memory now with God If they continue to rise thus tran 
scendently earth in a little time will be incapable ot holding 
them and higher heavens must be raised upon the highest 
heavens for theu reception The lumber of our Italian courts 
the most crazy part of which is that which rests upon a red 
cushion in a gilt chair with stars and sheep and ciosses dangling 
fipm it, must be approached as Arti\erxes and Domitian 
These automatons wt are told nevertheless iie veiy condescend- 
ing Poor fools who tell us it * ignoiant that where on one side 
IS condescension, on the other side must be baseness The rascals 
have ruined my physiognomy I wear an habituil sneer upon my 
fece , God confound them for it • 

Salmon This temper or constitution of mind I am afraid 
may do injury to your works 

jHfiert Surely not to ill my satire at least must be the better 
for it. 

Salomon I think differently No satire can be excellent 
where displeasure is expressed % ith acrimony and vehemence 
When satire ceases to smile, it should be momentarily and for 
the puipose of inculcating a moral Juvenal is hardly more a 
satinst dian Lucan he is indeed a vigorous and bold dcclaimei 
but he stamps too often, and splashes up too much filth We 
Italians have no delicacy in wit we have indeed no conception 
of It , we fancy we must be weak if we are not offensive The 
scream of PuIcmelJo is imitated more easily than the masterly 
stiokes of Plautus or the sly insinuations of Catullus and of 
Flaccus 

Al^ We are the least witty of men because we are the 
most tni^ng 

Salomon You would persuade me then that to be witty one 
be gra^ this is surely a contiadiction 

A^jim 1 would pevsuade you only that banter, pun, and 
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quibble are the properties of hght men and shallow capabiQds 
that genuine humor and true wit require a sound and capacidttS 
mind which is always a grave one Contemptuousness is not 
incompatible with them worthless is that man who feels no 
contempt for the woithless and weak who treats their emptiness 
as a thing of weight At first it may seem a paradox^ but it is 
perfectly true that the gravest nations have been the wittiest; 
and in those nations some of tlie gravest men In England 
Swift and Addisou in Spain Cerv'intes. Rabelais and La 
Fontaine are recorded by their countiymen to have been 
revcxirs Few men have been graver than Pascal few have 
been wittiei 

Salomon It is indeed a remaikable thing that such should be 
the case among the moderns it does not appear to have been go 
among the ancients 

I differ from you M Salomon When we turn 
toward the Athenians we find many comic wnters but few 
facetious Menandei if we may judge from his firagmentSy 
had leas humor than Socrates.® Quintilian says of Demos-* 
theneS) non disphcmsse dh jocos sed non contigisse In 
this he was less fortunate than Phocion and Cicero Facility 
in making men smile gives a natural iir to a gieat orator and 
adds thereby much effect to what he says, provided it come 
discieetly It is in him somewhat like affability in a pnnce, 
excellent if used with caution Every one must have peiceived 
how frequently those are brought over by a touch of jjiumor who 
have resisted the force of argument and entreaty Cicero thought 
in this manner on wit Wnting to his brothel, h^ menti^s 
a letter from him * Anstophanico modo valde mehercule et 
suavem et gravem Among the Romans the gravest nation 
after the English, I thinf^ Cicero and Catullus were the wittieat. 
Cicero from his habits of life and studies must have been grave, 
Catullus we may believe to have been so from his being tender 
and impassioned m the more serious part of his poetry 

Salomon This is to me no proof, for the most tender aend 
impassioned of all poets is Shakspeare, who certainly was hfvn- 

r From Few to wittier added in ind ed ] 

First ed reads Socrates and Aristophanes himself than 
From Quintilian to entreaty appears as a note in xst ed } 
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«elf far removed fiorn gran^, howevei much of it he imparted to 
tome personages of his drama 

AIJ. len That Shakspeare was gay and pJeasiirable in con 

versation I can easily admit for there nevei was a mind at once 
80 plastic and so pliant but, without much gravity, could there 
have been that potency and compiehensivenest* of thought that 
depth of feeling that creation of impcnshable ideas that sojourn 
in the souls of other men ^ He was amused in his woikshop 
such was society But when he left it, he meditated intensely 
upon those limbs and muscles on which he was about to bestow 
new action giace and majesty and so great an intensity of 
meditation must have stiongly impressed his whole character 

Salomon You will however allow that we have no pi oof of 
gravity in Horice or Plautus 

Ayiert On the contrary I think we have many Horace 
like all the pusillanimous, was malignant like all courtiers 
he yielded to the temper of his masters His lighter touches 
were agreeable less to his own natuie than to the nature of 
Augustus and Meexnas both of them fond of tnfling but 
in his Odes and his Dtscouises there is moie of gravity than of 
gayety That he was libidinous is no pi oof that he was playful 
for often such men are even melancholic 

Plautus® nch in language rich in leflection nch in charactei 
IS oftener giaver than could have suited the inclinations of t 
coarse and tumultuous populace What but the stong bent of his 
nature could have moved him to it ^ The English display m 
equal share of facetiousness and of humor (as they call it) m their 
comedies 

Salomon 1 do not understand the distinction 

MJieri Nor indeed is it well understood by many of their 
beat authors It is no uncommon thing to hear, “ He has humor 
rather than wtt Here the expression can only mean pleas 
mtry for whoever has humor has wit although it does not 
follow that whoever has wit has humor Humor is wit apper- 
tauxmg to character and indulges m breadth of drollery rathei 

p First ed reads Plautus who appears to me to have been by far the 
tot of comic writers, nch &c Four lines below from The English 
to (x8 lines) added m 3rd ed First and nd eds read 

The French are witty Alji This 1 concede &:c 'j 
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than in phy and bnlhancy of point Wit vibrates and spurts 
humoi springs up exubenntJy as from a fountain, and runs on 
In Congreve you wondei what he will say next in Addison 
you repose on what is said listening with assured expectation of 
something congenial and pertinent The trench have Iittfe 
humor because they have litde character they excel all nations 
in wit because of their levity and sharpness The personages on 
then theatre are genenc 

Salomon You do allow that they are facetious from you no 
small concession 

Alfitrt This I do concede to them and no person will 
accuse me of partiality in their favor Not only are they witty 
but when they discover a witty thing they vilue it so highly 
thit they reserve it for the noblest purposes such as tragedi^ 
sermons, and funeral orations Whenever a king of theirs is 
inaugurated at Rheims a stnng of witticisms is prepared for him 
dunng his whole reign regulaily as the cml list regularly as 
menagenes, oratories, orangeries wife confessor waterworjb^ 
fireworks, gardens, parks forests, and chases Sometimes one lit 
put into his mouth when he is too empty, sometimes when he is 
too full , but he always hath his due portion take it when or how 
he may A decent one somewhat less indeed tlian that of their 
sovereign is reserved for the princes of the blood the greater 
part of which is usually packed up with tl^eir camp equipage , and 
I have seen a label to a bon moty on which was wntten Bnllant 
comme la reponae de Henri IV quand, — but the occasion had 
not been invented 

We Italians sometimes fall into what, if you will not cal} 
It witticism you may call the plasma of witticism, by mere 
mistake, and against our genius A blunder by its very 
stumbling, is often earned a little beyond what was aimed 
and fells upon something which, if it be not wit, is invested w^lJt 
Its powers 

First ed reads genius Reading in a gazette Hier Je' a 
travaiiU aver ses ministres and knowing the man s character 
courtier cried innocently What ' his most Christian majesty dofutesoem 
to dme with hts subjects and they joke upon it t In anodiery tp 
enEans de France se promenent en carosse his sister enqnlted of 
confessor how many there were of them he answered Twenty Aw or 
twenty five millions A blunder dec ] 
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Salmm I h^vc had opportunities to observe the obtuseness 
of the Tuscans in particular on these matteis Lately I lent my 
IV^oli^re to a mm of talents and when he returned the volumes, 
I asked him how he liked them Per Barco he exclaimed 
^^the names aie very comical — Sguanarelli and those others 
They who hive no wit of their own are ignorant of it when it 
Occurs, mistake it and misapply it A sailor found upon the 
shore a piece of amber he earned it home and, as he was fond 
of fiddling begin to rub it acioss the stiings of his violin It 
would not inswei He tlien bioke some pieces off boiled them 
in blacking and found to his surpnse and disq^uiet that it gave no 
fresh lustre to the shoe leathei What are you ibout ^ cued 
a messn^ite Smell it man it is ambei ^ The devil take 
It, cned the finder “ I fancied it w is resin and he threw it 
into the sea We despise what we cannot use 

Alfieri Youi obseivations on Italian wit are correct Even 
our comedies are declamatory long speeches and inverted sen 
tences overlay and stifle the elasticity of humoi The great 
Machiavelli is whatever M dc Voltaiie may issert to the 
contrary, a coaise comedian , hardly better than the cardinal 
Bibiena poisoned by the Holiness of our Lord Pope Leo foi 
wearying him ith wit ♦ 

* If Cardinal Bibiena was poi oned by Leo an opinion to which the 
profltgacy of the pope gave rise and the malignity of men reception it 
should be recorded in justice to hi Holiness that ht^ wished to protect 
the family We hnd among the letters of Bemho a very beautiful 
and energetic one written in the name of Leo to Francis 1 relating 
tp Bibiena There is something not unsu pieious in the mode of ex. 
pression where he repeats that although Bibiena thinks himself suie 
of dyi^g th appea t b n mm d iang f it tho Idlapp 

^Curo Bernardua Bibiena cardinalisahquot jam diesex / mack laboret 
Umor quodam no q am mo b v rg t brevi se exi timet mori 
tilrum Quanquam enim mhildum sane video |uo quidem de 

i|tma viti sit ommno magnopere timendum bi id accidat quod ip e 
toa in lUum munificentia tuumque pragclarum munus non 
neque una cum ip us vita extinguatur pnesertim cum ei tarn 
hUetfle tempoHs spatium illo ipso cue munere frui licuerit ut ante amissum 
v^lderi possit quam quale quantnmve fuerit percipi ab illo cognoscive 
potiuerU Ut ipse si moriendum ei sit &c 

The Italians are too credulous on poison which at one period was 
qfanqst a natural death among them Enghshmen were shocked at the 
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Salomon His Holiness took afterwaid a stirrup-cup of the 
same breweiy and never hid committed the ‘»ame ofFence^ poor 
man ' I should ha\e thought the opinion of Voltaire less 
erroneous on wit although it carries no weight with it on poetry 
or harmony 

Aljiert It IS absurd to argue with a Frenchman on any thmg 
relating to either 1 he Spaniards have no palate, the Italians 
no scent, the F rench no eai Garlic and grease and the most 
nauseous of pulse are the favorite cheer of the Spaniard, the 

conhdenpe with which they asserted it of two personages who occupied 
m the world a rank and interest due to net her and one of whom died m 
England the other in Elba 

The last words of the letter ar ready to make, us unbelievers of Leo s 
gu It in this business What exquisite language ! what expressions gf 
zeal and sincerity ! 

Qu£ quidem omnia non tarn proptcrea colligo quod non lUud unpm 
existimem apud te plurimum vaiiturum amorem scilicet erga il|um 
tuum itemque incredibilem ipsius in te cultum quod initio dixi sed ut 
mihi ipsi qui id magnopere cupio satisfaciam ne perfatt iliari ac 
pernecessario meo minique charissimo ac uavissimo atque in onml 
vitz munefe probatissimo mea benevolentia meusque amor hoc extretno 
ejus vitz tempore si hoc extitmum erit plane defuisse videatui 

In the tenth book of the e epistle there is one addressed to the 
Cardinal by which tlie Church of Ljretto is placed under his care with 
every rank of friendship and partiality 

De tua enim m Divam pietate in rem Romanam studio in me 
autem cui quidem famihzque mez omnia pzne u que a puero summz 
cum integritatis et fidei turn vero curz atque diligentiz eg regia atque 
przclara officia przstiti ti perveten obseriantia voUintateque admonitus 
nihil est rerum omnium quod tibi recte manden credique posse non 
existimem 

It IS not in human nature that a man ever capable ^of these feelings 
toward any one should poison him when no powerful interest or deep 
revenge was to be grat fied the op nion nevertheless has prevailed 
and It may be attributed to a writer not altogether free from maligiuty, 
a scorner of popes and princes and especially hostile to the 
lamily Paolo Gioino says that Bibiena was poisoned in ^ 

The sixteenth century wa ih ag of p on Bibiena was poi6oned| we 
may believe not however by Leo wno loved him as being his preceptor 
Leo sent him into Prance to persuade Francis I to enter into a league 
against the Turks The object of this league was to divert both luffl 
Charles V from Italy and to give the preponderating power in It toihe 
family of Medici 

From < I* to harmony (3 lines) added in ^rded From* 
to writers (26 lines) added in 2nd ed ] 
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ol&ctory nerves of the Italian endure any thing but odoriferous 
flowers and essences and no sounds but soft ones oifend the 
Trenchman 

Salomon And yet several of the French prose writers are 
more haimonious thin the best of ours 

Alfiert In the construction of then sentences they have 
obtained from study what sensibility has denied them Rousseau 
19 an exceptior he beside is the only musical composei that 
ever had a tolerable car for prose Music is both sunshine and 
irrigation to the mind , but wher it occupies and covers it too 
long It debilitrites and eorrupts it Sometimes I have absorbed 
music 80 totally th it r othing was left of it m its own form my 
ear detained none of the notes none of the melody they went 
into the heart immediately mingled with the spint and lost 
tfiemsehes among the operitions of the fancy uhose finest and 
most recondite spnngs the} put simultaneously and vigorously in 
motion Rousseau ^ kept it subordinate which must always be 
done with music as well as with mubicians He excels all the 
modems in the harmony of his penods 

Sedomon I have heard it leported thit you prefei Pascal 
Alfieri Certainly on the whole I eonsidei him the most 
perfect of writers 

Salomon Many other of the French theologians aie said to 
be highly eloquent but theology is without attraction for me so 
^at I am ignorant of their mem 

Alfieri How deplorable that whatevei is excellent in modern 
style shpuld with hardly any deduction be displayed by faniticism * 
I am little more interested by the contentions of Fenelon and 
BosSuet than I am by the Cnsto Btanco and Crtsto Nero of the 
Neapolitan rabble — two processional idols you must know, 
whi^ are regularly earned home with broken heads 

Salomon J dare not hazard a woid upon these woithies 

Second ed reads Rous cau is tlie only composer of music on die 
Inodern syatem who could write one sentence of poetry or prose worth 
mdtffg He kept it penods Bossuet oomes next Salomon 

IF'rom Siimon to dlfi n (4 lines) added m 3rd ed Second 
ed reads How deplorable contentions of such men as Pascal 

»di 4 Bossuet with their opponents than 1 am Prom How to 

^ detaiU (7S lines) added in 2nd ed j 
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You who had a Catholic lather and whose blood u truly 
Christian, may ndicuk them with impunity the people who 
would laugh with you would stone me Our incurable diarrhffik 
of words should not always make you take the other side of the 
road Mathia\elli is admirable fbr precision of style, no less 
than for acuteness of argument and depth of thought, Ouicciar- 
dim if his sentences were properly stopped woidd be found in 
general both full and concise, wh never may be asserted to ike 
contrary by the fastidious and inattentive 

AlJUrt I have often thought the same. As for Machia* 
velli I would rather have written his Discourses on the first 
Decade of Lfutus (in which nothing is amiss but the title) 
than all the volumes prose and poetry of Voltaire If the 
Florentine History is not so interesting as the more general 
one of Guiccnrdini theie is the same leason for it as there *18 
that the Batrachomyomachia is not so interesting as the Iliad 

Salomon Certainly no race of men upon earth e^er was sd 
unwadike, so indifferent to national dignity and to personal honor, 
as die Florentines are now yet in former days a certain pnde, 
arising from a resemblance in their government to that of Athena, 
Lxcited 1 vivifying desire of approximation where no danger or 
loss accompanied it and Genius was no less confident of his 
secunty than of his power Look from the window That 
cottage on the declivity was Dante s that square and large 
mansion, with a circular garden before it elevated artificially, 
was the first scene of Boccaccio^s Deiasneron A boy might 
stand at an equal distance between them and break the windows 
of each with his sling What idle fabne itor of crazy systems 
Will tell me that climate is the creator of genius ^ The climate 
of Austria 16 moie regular and more temperate than ours, whidi 
I am inchned to believe is the most vanablc in the whole 
universe, subject, as you have perceived to heavy fogs fori^twq 
months in winter, and to a stiflmg heat, concentrated Withid the 
hills, for five moie Yet a single man of genius hath nt^er 
appeared in the whole extent of Austna an extent se)vand 
thousand times gi eater tlian our city and this very street has 
given birth to fifty 

Afieri Since the destruction of the republic Ftereoce has 
pioduced only one great man, Galileo, and abandoned td 
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eveiy indignity that fanaticism and despotism could invent 
Extiaoidmary men like the stones that are formed in the 
hi^he^ regions of the air fall upon the eaith only to be broken 
and cast into the furnace The precuisor of Newton Jived in 
the deserts of the moral woild drank water and ate locusts 
and wild honey It was fortun'ite that his head also was not 
lopped off had a singer asked it instead of a dancer it would 
have been 

Salomon In fact it was for the huits of it were shaken 
down and thrown away he was forbidden to publish the most 
important of his discovenes and the better part of his manuscripts 
was burned after his death 

Alfiert Yeb, signoi Salomon those things miy lather be 
called oui heads than this knob above the shoulder^ of which 
(«s matteis stand) wc are rather the porters than the pro- 
pnetorS) and which 1$ really the joint concern of barber and 
dentist. 

Salomon Our thoughts if they may not lest at home may 
wander freely Delighting in the remoter glones of my native 
ctty> I forget at times its humiliation and ignominy A town so 
little that UiL voice of a cabbage girl in the midst of it may be 
heard at the extiemities 1 eared within three centunes a greater 
number of citucns illustnous for then genius than all the le 
mainder of the continent (excepting her sister Athens) in six 
thousand yeais My ignorance of the Greek forbids me to 
compare our Dante with Homer 1 he propriety and foice of 
language and the harmony of verse in the glonous Grecian are 
quite lost to me Dante had not only to compose a poem but 
in gieat part a language Fantastical as the plan of his poem is 
and| I will add uninteresting and uninviting unimport int, mean 
contemptible, as are nine tenths of his characters and his details, 
and^* wearisome as is the scheme of his versification — theie are 
more thoughts highly poetical there is more reflection, and the 
Yiobfer properties of mind and intellect are brought into more 
intense ^tion not only than m the wliole course of French 
pqetry, but also in the whole of continental nor do I think 

and to versification added in 3rd ed From tliere 
tb^jp^destal (19 lines) added minded Second ed reads than m 
the Qiad , npr do 1 &:c ] 
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(I must heie also speik with hesitation) that any one drama 
of Shakspeare contains so many Smile as you will, signor 
Conte what must I think of a city where Michel- Angdo 
Frate Baitolomeo Ghiberti (who formed them) Guicciai^iii, 
and Machiavelli were secondary men ^ And certainly such 
were they if we compare them with Galileo and Boccaccio and 
Dante 

Alfiert I smiled from pure delight which I rarely do , for 
I take in interest deep and vital in such men and in those who 
appreciate them nghtly and praise them unreservedly 1 hese are 
my fellow-citi/tns I acknowledge no othti we are of the 
same tribe of the same household I bow to them as being older 
than myself and I love them as being bettei 

Salomon Let us hope thit our Italy is not yet effete 
Filangien died but lately what think you of him ^ 

Ayiert If It were possible that I could ever see his statue 
in a square at Constantinople, though I should be scouiged for an 
dolater I would kiss the pedestal As^^ this however, is less 
'likely than that I should suffer for writing satirically, and as 
criticism IS less likely to mislead me than speculation I will 
revert to our former subject 

Indignation and contempt may be expressed in other poems 
than such as are usually called satires Filicaia in his celebrated 
addiess to Italy steers a middle couisc 

Salomon 1 rue he is neither indignant nor contemptuous but 
the verses of Michel Angelo would serve rather foi ah example, 
added to which they aie much better 

Alfien In fact, the former part of Filicaias is verbose and 
confused let us analyse them — 

Italia Italia o tu cui dte la sorte 

I) infelice di bellezza onde hai 

Funesta dote d mhniti guai 

Che n frontc scritta p n doglta porti 

Fate gives the gtfi^ and this gift gives the dowry which dowry 
consists ct infinite grtejs^ and these griefs Italy cames wriUeo on 
her brow though great sorronv f — 

Deh fosti tu m bella o almen piu forte I 

[iB Second ed for Machiavelh reads Boccaccio One line below, 

Boccaccio added in 3rd ed ] 

From As to subject (4 lines) added in 3rd ed ] 
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Jim and almen sound wretchedly he might have wntten oppur * 
There are those who would peisuadc us that verbal criticism is 
unfair, and that few poems can resist it The tiuth of the lattei 
asiiertion by no means establishes the formei ill good criticism 
hath Its foundation on verbal Long dissertations are often de 
nominated criticisms without one analysis instead of which it is 
thought enough Xo say * There is nothing finei in our language 
— ^we can sifely recommend — imbued with the true spint — 
destined to immortality, &c 

A perfect piece of criticism must exhibit where i work is 
good or bad why it is good or bad in what degree it is good 
or bad must also demonstiite in what manner and to what 
extent the same ideas or reflections have come to others and 
ifdthey be clothed in poetry, why, by m apparently slight \anation 
what m one author is mediocrity, in anothei is excellence I 
have never seen a critic of Florence or Pisa or Milan or Bologna 
who did not commend and admire the sonnet of Cassiani on the 
rape of Proserpine without a suspicion of its manifold and giive 
d^cts Few sonnets are indeed so good but if we examine it 
attentively, we shall discover its flaws and patches — 

Die un alto stndo gxtto i flori e volta 
All impi ovisa ma che la nj 
Futta in se ^ la tern d f Ita 
La Siciliana vergine si strinse 

The hand is inadequate to embrace a body strtnse which comes 
atter, would have done better and the last two veises tell only 
what the first two had told, and feebly nothing c'ln be more so 
than the tema onde fu colta 

There IS another onnetof Fihcaia/ 0 remarkable for identity of 
tOttiiid in four correspondent closes — 

Dov h Itaha il tuo braccio ? e a che ti v 
1 u dell altnii ? Non c se io scorgo il vero 
Di chi ti olfende il difensor men fero 
Ambi n^mici sono ambi fur rv 
Cost dunque 1 onor cosi con £ v 
Oh avanzi tu del glonoso impero ? 

Cosi al valor cosi al valor pnmiero 
(Che a te iede giurd) la fede os ervf f 
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U nero dio la calda bocca involta 
D ispido pelo a ingordo baci > spinse 
£ di stigia fuligin con la folta 
Barba 1 eburnea gold el nl tmu 

Does not this descnbe the devils of our carnival, lather than the 
majesuc brother of Jupiter at whose side upon asphodel and 
amaranth the sweet Persephone sits pensively contented m that 
deep motionless quiet which mortals pity and which the gods 
enjoy rather thin him who, under the umbrage of Elysium, 
gazes at once upon all the be luties that on earth were separated, 
— Helena and Enphyle Polyxena and Hermione, Deidamia shid 
Dcnnira, Ledi ind Omphale Atalanta and Cydippe, Laodamta, 
with her aim round the neck of a fond youth whom she still 
seems afraid of losing and apart the daughters of Niobe^^ cling- 
ing to their parent ^ 

Salomon These images are better than satires but continue, 
in preference to other thoughts or pursuits the noble career you 
have entered Be contented signor Conte with the glory of 
our hrst great diamatist and neglect altogether any infenor one 
Why vex and torment yourself about the French ^ They buzz* 
and art troublesome while they are swarming but the master 
will soon hive them Is the whole nation worth the worst of 
your tragedies ^ All the jDresent race of them all the creatures 
in the world which excite your indignation, will he in the grave, 
while young and old aie clapping their hands or beating their 
bosoms at your Bruto Prmo Consider also that kings and 
emperors should in your esdmation be but as grasshoppers and 
beetles let them consume a few blades of your clover without 
molesting them without bnnging them to ciawl on you and daw 
you The difference between them and men of genius is almost 
as great as between men of genius and those highei mtelligeuces 
who act in immediate subordination to the Almighty Yes, l! 
assert it, without flattery and without fear, the angels are not 
higher above mortals than you are above the proudest that 
on them ^ 

jilfien 1 believe, sir, you were the first in commeitdthjl my 
tragraies. 

First ed reads Niobe though now in smiles parent % and 
many thousands more each of whom is worth the dominions once 
of both brothers Salomon &c ] 
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Salomon He who first praises a good book becomingly is 
next in merit to the author 

Aljien As a wnter and as a man I know my sUtion if 1 
found in the world hve equal to myself 1 would walk out of it 
not to be jostled 

I must now signor Salomon take my leave of you for his 
Eminence my coachman ^nd their Excellencies my horses are 
waiting 


XI ROUSSEAU AND MALESHERBES i 


Rousseau, I am ashamed sir of my countrymen let my 
humiliation expiate their offence I wish it had not been a 
minister of the gospel who received you with such inhospitality 


P The scene of this Conver ation i the village of Motiei Tra ers 
where Ronsseau lived for a short timt after his sudden departure from 
France It was there that he put on the Armenian dre s to the bewilder 
ment of his neighbours With M de Montmollm the pastoi he was at 
first on good terms but if we may trust Rous eau s own account in his 
Confessions the publ cation of tlie Lettres de ma Montagne 
turned the friendship into persecution It is not 1 kely that Malesheibes 
ever travelled so far H was however a friend to Rousseau and 
indeed to all the men of letters of the time He held for some }eais the 
post of censor and used his powers to grant to literature as much rregular 
treedom as the laws cpuld be strained to permit and more than was 
consistent with his office He lost his life in the Terror and it is 
said that he deeply regretted that by any act of his 1il had opened the 
way to the Revolution If he did say so he failed for once at least in 
clear sightedness Note in zst ed reads Among the four illus 
trious victims of the French Revolution Malesherbes was I th nk the 


most so Roland Lavoisier Baill) and he were four such characters as 
ithe princes of Europe could not consign to the scaffold or the flames to 
^hmshment or negieqt France seems to have thought herself unable 
to thow her great men unies the executioner held up their heads The 
caudemnation of Malesherbes and the coronation of Buonaparte are the 
two moat detestable crimes committed by the French m the whole course 
theirlr Revolution How different the destmy of the best and worst 
iMn among them 1 Never has there been so deplorable a judgment as 
llifijt hy which Mai sherbes was ent in his old age and with his 
^ daughter and his giand daughter to the scaffold since the time of 
(Imag Convert, hi 1828 Work si 1846 Works iv 
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Malesherhes Nothing can be more ardent and more cordiai 
than the expressions with which you greet me^ M Rousseau <in 
my return from youi lakes and mountains 

Rousseau If the pastor look you for a courtier, I reverence 
him for his contemptuousness 

Malesherhes Why so ^ Indeed you aie in the wrong, my 
fnend No person has a right to treat 'mother xyith contemptu- 
ousness unless he knows him to deserve it When a couttier 
enters the house of a pastor in preference to the next the pastor 
should partake in the sentiment that induced him or at le&st 
not be offended to be prefen ed A couraer is such at court 
in the house of a clergyman he is not a courtiei but a guest. If 
to be a courtier is offensive remember that we punish offices 
wheie they aie committed, where they can be examined, wheri? 
pleadings can be heaid for and against the accused, and where 
nothing 18 admitted extraneous from the indictment, exceptmg 
what may be adduced in his behalf by witnesses to the genend 
tenor of his character 

Rousseau Is it really true that the man told you to mount 
the hay loft if you wished a night s lodging ^ 

Malesherhes He did a certain proof that he no more took 
me to be a courtier than I took him to be I accepted his offer, 
and nevei slept so soundly Moderate fatigue, the Alpme air, 
the blaze of a good fire (foi I was admitted to it some moments), 
and a profusion of odonfeious hay, below which a cow was sleep* 
mg, subdued my senses and protracted my slumbers beyond 
usual hour 

Rousseau You have no nght, sir, to be the patron and 
remunerator of inhot»pitdIity Three or four such men as you 
would corrupt ail Switzerland 'ind prepare it for the fange of 
France and Austna Kings like hyenas, will always i^Km 
dead carcasses although their bellies are full, and although Sqr 
are conscioi^ that in the end they will tear one another to 
over them. Why should you prepare their prey ' Were jplnaf 
fire and effulgence given you for this ^ Why, m short, dtdfoh 
thank this churl ^ W hy did you recommend him to his 
for preferment on the next vacancy ^ ^ 

Malesherhes I must adopt your opinion ot his bel^VKir hi 
order to answer you satisfactoniy You suppose him 
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q)bfe what milder or more effectual mode of reproving him, 
than to make every dish at his table admonish him ? If he did 
evil, have I no authonty before me which commands me to render 
him good for it ^ Believe me M Rousseau the execution of 
this command is always accompanied by the heart s applause, and 
opportunities of obedience are more frequent here than anywhere 
Would not you exchange resentment for the contrary feeling, 
even if religion or duty said nothing about the matter^ I am 
afraid the most philosophical of us are sometimes a little perverse 
and will not be so happy as they might be because the puh is 
pointed out to them and because he who points it out is wise and 
powerful Obstinacy and jealousy the worst parts of childhood 
and of manhood, have range enough for their ill humois without 
the heavens 

Rousseau Sir, I perceive you aie among my enemies I did 
not think it for, whatever may be my faults, 1 am totally free 
from suspicion 

Mcleshethes And do not think it now I entreat you, my 
good fnend 

Rousseau Courts and society have corrupted the best heart 
in F ranee, and have perverted the best intellect 

Maksherhes They have done much evil then 

Rousseau Answer me and youi own conscience how 
could you choose to live among the perfidies of Pans and Ver- 
sailles^ 

Malesherbes Lawyers, and advocates in particular, must 
live there , philosophers need not. If every honest man thought 
It requisite to leave those cities, would the inhabitants be the 
bettei ^ 

Rousseau You have entered into intimacies with the mem 
bets of vanous admimstiations opposite in plans and sentiments 
but slike hostile to you, and all of whom, if they could have kept 
your talents down, would have done it Finding the thing im 
possible, they ceased to persecute and would gladly tempt you 
¥iDd€r the semblince of friendship and tsteem to supplicate for 
WMlks office, that they might indicate to the world your unworthi- 
by refusing you a proof, as you knew quite sufficient and 
idfvevident 

M^h&rhes They will never tempt me to supplicate for 
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any thing but justice and that in behalf of others I knoiv 
nothing of parties If I am acquainted with two persons of 
opposite sides in politics, I consider them as you consider a 
watchmakei and a cabinet maker one desires to nse by on© 
way the other by another Administrations and systems of 
government would be quite indifferent to those very function- 
anes and their opponents, who appear the most zealous partrsansi 
if their fortunes and consequence were not affixed to them 
Several of these men seem consistent and indeed are the reason 
18 versatility would loosen and detach from them the public 
esteem and confidence — 

Rousseau By which their girandoles are lighted, their dinners 
served their lacqueys livened and then opera-girls vie m 
benefit-nights Ihcie is no State in Europe where the least 
wise have not governed the most wise We find the light ind 
foolish keeping jp with the machinery of government easily and 
leisurely just as we see butterflies keep up with carnages at 
speed This is owing in both cases to their levity and thenr 
position the stronger and the more active are left behind I am 
resolved to prove that farmers general are the main causes of the 
defects in our music 

Malesherbes Prove it, or any thing else, provided that the 
discussion does not irritate and torment you 

Rousseau Tiuth is the object of philosophy 

Malesherbes Not of philosophers the display of ingenui^, 
for the most part, is and always has been it I must here offer 
you an opinion of my own, which, if you think well of me 
you will pardon, though you should disbelieve its solidity My 
opinion then is, that truth is not reasonably the mam and ultimate 
object of philosophy but that philosophy should seek truth 
merely as the means of acquiring and of propagating happiness. 
Truths are simple , wisdom, which is formed by their a|}p 08 !^ 0 n 
and appheauon, is concrete out of this, in its vast varieties, open 
to our wants and wishes, comes happiness But the knowlfedge ^ 
of all the truths evei yet discovered does not lead immediately to 
ft, nor indeed will ever reach it, unless you make the more 
portant of them bear upon your heart and intellect, and Sji 
it were, the blood that moves and nurtures them 

Rousseau I ne\er untii now entertained a doubt that tnitli ts 
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the iiltimate aim and (^ject of philosophy no wnter has denied 
it| f think. 

Malesherbes Designedly none may but when it is agreed 
that happiness is the chief good, it must also be agreed that the 
6hief wisdom will pursue it and I have already said what your 
own expel lence cannot but have pointed out to you that no truth, 
or senes of truths hypothetically can communicate or attain it 
Come» M Rousseau, tell me candidly do you denve no pleasure 
fronj a sense of supenonty m genius and independence ^ 

Kovsseau Thel highest, sir from a consciousness of in 
dependence 

Maiesherbes Ingenuous is the epithet we affix to modesty, 
but modesty often makes men act otherwise than ingenuously 
you, for example now You are angry at the seivility of people, 
a|id disgusted at their obtuseness and indifference on matters of 
most import to their welfare If they were equal to you, this 
anger would cease , but the fire would break out somewhere else 
on ground which appears at present sound and level ^ Voltaire 
for instance, is less eloquent than you but Voltaire is wittier than 
any man living This quality — 

Rousseau Is the quality of a buffoon and a courtier But 
the buffoon should have most of it, to support his higher dignity 

Malesberbes Voltaire s is Attic 

Rousseau If malignity is Attic Petulance is not wit, although 
a few grams of wit may be found in petulance , quartz is not gold 
aiiLhough a few grains of gold m ^ be found in quartz Voltaiie 
IS a monkey in mischief, and a spaniel in obsequiousness He de- 
claims against the cruel and tyiannical , and he kisses the hands 
of adulti esses who murder their husbands and of robbers who 
decimate then gang 

Maksherhes I will not discuss with you the character of the 
man, and only that part of the author^s on which I spoke There 
may be malignity in wit, there cannot be violence Y ou may irritate 

disquiet with it but it must be by means of a flower or a 

^ First ed reads level You would only be the most eloquent man 
thm ever] lived and even here you would tread upon thorns Cicero and 
ftjuat tielghbour Voltaire are wittier The latter is more Attic than any 
' Athenian ever was Rctu eau If malignity is Attic Mai herb 1 will 
am discuss ^ &c (14 lines below )] 
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feather Wit and humor stand on one side, irony 
on the other ^ 

Rousseau They stand \ery near 
Malesherhes So do the Elysian fields and Tartarus 
Rousseau Pi ay, go on teach me to stand quiet m my ^taH, 
while my masters and managers pass by 

Malesherhes W ell then — Pascal ai gues as closely and method- 
ically Bossuet is as scientific in the structure of his sentences ^ 
Demosthenes many think, has equal fire, \i^oi, dextenty 
selection of topics and equal temperance in treating them immeaSv 
urably as he falls short of you in appeals to the sensibility and m 
eveiy thing which by way of excellence we usually call genius 
Rousseau Sir I see no resemblance between a pleader at the 
bar, or a haranguer of the populace and me 

Malesherhes Certainly his questions are occasional but one 
great question hangs in the centre, and high above the rest and 
this IS whether the Mother of liberty and civilization shall exist, 
or whether slie shall be extinguished in the bosom of her family 
As we often apply to Eloquence and her parts the terms we apply 
to Architecture and here, let me do it also and remark that no« 
thing can be more simple solid, and symmetneal, nothing more frugal 
in decoration or more appropriate in distnbution than the apart- 
ments of Demosthenes, Yours excel them in space and altitude, 
your ornaments are equally chiste and beautiful, with more vanety 
and invention mote ainness and light But why, among the 
Loves and Graces, does Apollo flay Marsyas ^ — and why may not 
the tiara still covei the ears of Midas ? Cannot you, who detest 
kings and courtiers keep away from them ^ If I must be with 
them let me be in good humor and good spirits If 1 will tread 
upon a Persian carpet let it at least be in clean shoes 

As the laciest wine makes the sharpest vinegar, so the nchest 
fancies turn the most readily to aenmony Keep yours, my dear 
M Rousseau, fiom the exposure and heats that generate it Be 
contented enjoy your fine imaginauon and do not throw jfOUP 
salad out of window, nor shove your cat off your knee, on 
It said that Shakq;>eare has a finer, oi that a minister is of ^opinion 
that you know more of music than of state My fneiKt ! ttbd 
quaireis of ingenious men are generally fiir less reasonable and 
less placable and moderate, than those of the stupd aixl 
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W*e 0(^ to blush at diis and we should blush yet more deeply 
if we bruig them in as parties to our differences. Let ns con- 
<|uer by kindness which we cannot do easily or well without 
communipation Our ^ antipathies ought to be against the vices 
of meoi and not against their opinions If their opinions are 
Widely different from ours, their vices ought to render them more 
dissimilai to us Yet the opinions instigate us to hostility the 
vices are snitched at with avidity as rich materials to adorn our 
tnumph 

Koutseau This is sophistry ind at best is applicable only 
to the malicious At a moment when truth is penetrating 
the castle of the powerful and when freedom looks into the 
window of the poor there are writers who would driw them 
back and confine them to their own libnries and theatres 
mMabsherbei Whether they proceed from the shelf or from 
the ^age, generous sentiments are prevalent among us and the 
steps both of truth and freedom are not the less rapid or the less 
firm because they advance m silence Montesquieu has tendered 
them greater and more lasting service, than the fiercest anabaptist 

m Muntster 

Rousseau Many read him, some are pleased with him few 
are instructed by him none iie guided His Lettres Persaties 
are hght and lively His Temple de Guide is Parisian from the 
8t€^8 to the roof there is but little imagination in it, and no 
warmth There is more of fancy in his Esprit des Lots of 
which the title-page would be mucj conecter with only the first 
word than with all three He twitches me by the coat turns me 
rounds and gone 

Midesherbes Concise he certainly is, but he also is acute 
Rousseau How far does his acuteness penetrite ^ A pm can 
|aerce no deeper than to its head He would persuade men that, 
rf patiiotism IS the growth of republics, honor is the growth of 
monarchies I would say it without offence, but say it I will, 
tfaijidt honor is feeble and almost extinct in every ancient kingdom 
In Spain It flourished more vigorously than in any other pray, 
^W much IS left there ^ And what addition was made to it when 
\ ihe Bourbon crossed the Bidassoa ^ One vile family is sufficient 
to diebaae a whole nation Voltaire, perhaps as honest and 
[>> From ^ Our to them (121 lines) added in 2 nd ed ] 
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certainly as clear-sighted a man as any about the Tuilenes, caitled ^ 
1 ouis XV Ttius Is this honor ^ If it be pray show nue the 
distinction between that quality and truth As 1 cannot thmk a 
liar honorable I cannot think a he honor Gentlemen at cOurt 
would rather giie their lives than be called what they wopild 
scarcely give a demer not to he Readiness to display courage w 
not honor though it is what Montesquieu mistakes for it« 
Surely he might have praised his country for something better 
than this fantastic foolery which like hair powder requires a 
mask to be woin by those who put it on He might have said, 
justly and proudly that while others cling to a city to a factioA> 
to a family, the French m all their fortunes cling to France 
Malesherhes Gratify me, I entreat you, by giving me your 
idea of honor 

Rousseau The image stands before me, substantially and 
vigorously alive Justice generosity delicacy, are the thtoe 
Graces that formed lus mind Propnety of speech cleamessi 
firmness — 

Malesherhes Repress this enthusiasm If you are known 
to have made me blush, you ruin me for ever m my piofession 
Rousseau Look, then across the narrow sea When 
Edward the Black Pnnee made your king his prisoner, he 
reverenced his age his station, his misfortunes , attending him, 
serving him, consoling him like a son Many of your countiy- 
men who were then living lived to see the tide of victory turn, 
and the conquerors led into captivity Talbot, whose name alone 
held piovinces back fiom rebellion, was betrayed and taken# and 
loaded with indignities 

Malesherhes Attnbute it to the times The Enghdi were 
as cruel to fallen valor m the person of Jeanne d Arc 

Rousseau There neither the genius of the nation nor the 
spirit of the times is reproachable, but the genius and spilit oj 
fanaticism, which is violent and blind in all alike 
d Arc was beheved to be a sorceress, and was condemned to 
death for it by the ecclesiastical judges of each nation Nothn^ 
but the full belief of the English that she was under the ginibiioe 
of an invisible and evil power would have turned to flight 'y*t*«C* 
baxo-Normans who never yielded to the Franco^Gkdls wheh 
there were only three against one , no, not once in the 
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ipotltett dtmng three hundred years, which ended in the utter 
sabjtigation of your country As the French acknowledged her 
to be the inspired of God they fancied there was no danger m 
foUimng her as the English thought her instigated by the 
Devil, they felt the insufficiency of human force in opposing her 
Whatever she was not the field was coveied with French bodies, 
as before , wherever she was, it was covered with English, as it 
never had been until then Had Jeanne d Arc been born m 
England and lought for England, the people at this hour, although 
no longer slaves to idolatry would almost woiship her every 
jreat would her festnal be kept in every village of the land But 
in France not a hymn is chanted to her not a cuil of incense is 
wajfted, not a taper is lighted not a daisy not a rush is strewn upon 
the ground throughout the whole kingdom she rescued Instead 
of which, a shirt aircr to a libidinous king — a nbald poet a pie 
bald of tragedy and comedy, a contemner alike of punty and 

K triotism, — throws his filth agiinst her mutilated features 
eanwhile an edifice is being erected m your city to the glory ot 
Genevieve, which will exhaust the fortunes and almost the 
maledictions of the people 

MfJesherbes We certainly are not the most grateful of 
nations* 

Rmsjeau You must be, before you pretend to be the most 
Jionorable 

Maletherbes I hope our gratitude m future will be excited by 
something better than the instrumei ts of war The nation is 
growing moie civilized and humane the young hive never lapped 
blood. 

Rousseau 1 prefer the vices of the present king to the glories 
of bris predecessor I piefer a swine to a panther, and the outer 
Side of the stye or grating to the inner 

Medesierbes You being a philanthropist must rejoice that 
oor reigoipg pnnee abstains from the field of battle 

^otuseau Unless he did, he could not continue to give a 
ImiSand louts daily for the young maidens brought to him A 
^dlgsl man is a thoughtless man a prodigal prince is a thought 
1^ iwber Your country endures enough without war But 
and valor, like Voltaire’s fever and (j[uinquina, grow 
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Malesherbes What ' and are not our people brave ^ 

Rousseau 1 call those brave and those only, who 
simultaneously against the first indignity offered by their admim^ 
trators, and who remove, without pause and without pirle^, tlkok^ 
root, and branch 4 

Malesherbes As we cannot change at once the whofe 
fabnc of government, let us be attentive to the CUasounder partaj 
and recommend the readiest and safest method of repainng them 
Rousseau The minister would expel me from his ante^ 
chamber and order his valets to buffet me if I offered him any 
propos il for the advantage of mankind 

Malesherbes Call to him then from this room, where the 
valets are civiler Nature has given you a speaking trumpet^ 
which neither storm can drown nor enemy can silence If you 
esteem him instruct him if you despise him, do the sdine^ 
Surely you who have much benevolence would not despise any 
one willingly or unnecessarily Contempt is for the incorngible 
now, where upon earth is he whom your genius, if rightly and 
temperately exerted would not influence and correct ^ 

I never was more flattered or honored than by your patience m 
listening to me Consider me ns an old woman who sits by tlie 
bedside in your infirmity who bnngs you no savory viands too 
exotic fruit, but a basin of whey or a basket of strawbemes from 
your native hills assures you that what oppressed you was a 
dream, occasioned by the wrong position in which you lay , open& 
the window gives you fresh air and entreats you to recollect die 
features of Nature and to observe (which no man ever did so 
accurately) their beauty In your politics you cut down a forest 
to make a toothpick and cannot make even that out of it ' Do 
not let us m junsprudence be like cntics in the classics, and chaflge 
whatever can be changed right or wrong No statesman wilt 
take your advice Supposing that any one is liberal m bis 
sentiments and cleai •sighted in his views nevertheless fove ^ 
power IS jealous, and he would lejoice to see you fleeing from 
persecution or turning to meet it The very men whom y®tt 
would benefit will treat you worse As the ministers 
wish their masters to possess absolute power that the 'Cd « 

It may be delegated to them, which it naturally 
vtoknee and slo^ alternate with despots as with wild boasts* 
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they may apprehend no check or control from those who 
mSQOver their misdemeanors in like manner the people places 
trust in favor than m fortune and hopes to obtain by sub 
semency what it never might by election or by chance Lise in 
free governments so some are called (for names once given ire 
the last things lost) all minor offices and employments would be 
SPssigned by ballot Each province or canton would present a list 
anntially of such peisons in it as are worthy to occupy the local 
administrations 

To avoid any allusion to the countiy in which we live let us 
take England for example Is it not absttrd, iniquitous and re 
voking that the minister of a church in Yorkshire should be 
appointed by a lawyer in London who never knew him never 
aaw him, never heard from a single one of tlie panshioners a 
recommendation of any kind ^ * Is it not more reasonable that a 

K ce of the peace should be chosen by those who have always 
witnesses of his equity ^ 

Rousseau The English in former days insisted moie firmly 
and urgently on improving their Constitution than they have ever 
done since In the reign of Edwaid III they claimed the 
nommation of the chancellor And surely if any nomination of 
any functionary is left to the people it should be this It is 
somewhat like the tnbunitial power among the Romans and is 
die only one which can intercede in a conciliatory way between 
the pnnee anef people Exclusively of this one office in the 
high^ posts of government the king should appoint his ministers, 
asid should invest them with power and splendor but those 
mimsters should not appoint to any civil or religious place of 
tjust or profit which the community could manifestly fill better 
The greater part of offices and dignities should be conferred foi 
4 short and stated time, that all might hope to attain and stnve to 
lehiieerve them Embassies in particular should never exceed one 

S m Europe, nor consulates two To the latter office I assign 
darauon as the more difficult to fulfil properly, from lequiiing 
kaowiedge of trade although a slight one, and because those 
Wlm possess any such knowledge are inclined for the greater 


thirsted read% kind or a syllable in his favour Is it not more 
i that a collector of taxes or a justice &c Two lines below 

|SlA^ ** Mmtsatt to * government (9 lines) added in and ed ] 
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part to turn it to their own account^ which a coisul ought b/ no 
means to do Frequent 5 election of representatives and of civrf 
officers m the suborimte employments would remove most caused 
of discontent in the people and of instability in kingly powtr 
Here is i lottery in which every one is sure of a prize, if not for 
liimself at least for somebody in his family or among his fnends , 
and the ticket would be fairly paid for out of the taxes 

MaUsherhes So it appeals to me What other system cao 
present so obviously to the great mass of the people the two 
principal piers and buttresses of government, tangible interest and 
reasonable hope ^ No dinger of any kind can arise from it, ii6 
antip ithies no divisions no imposture of demagogues no capnce 
of despots On the contnry many and gre^t advantages in places 
which It the first survey do not appear to border on it. At 
present the best of the English juridical institutions that of 
justices of the peace is viewed with diffidence and distrust 
Elected as they would be and increased in number the whole 
judicature civil and cnminal might be confided to them, and 
dieir labors be not only not aggravated but diminished Suppose 
them in four divisions to meet at four places in every county once 
m twenty® days and to possess the power of imposing a fine not 
exceeding two bundled francs on every cause implying oppression, 
and one not exceeding fifty on such as they should unanimoudy 
declare frivolous 

Rousseau Few would become attorneys and those ftem 
among the indigent 

Malesherhes Almost the greatest evil that exists m the 
world, moral or physical, would be removed A second a|^a! 
might be made m the following session a third could only cenmy 
before Pailiament, and this alone by means of attorneys, tte 
number of whom altogether would not exceed the nuniber' of 
coroners for m England there are as many who cut dteir 
throats as v ho would cut their own purses 

Rousseau The famous trud hy jury would cease thta 
disgust the English 

nearly all those who now are jurymen would enjoy 

p First ed reads do Rw j au Frequent Sec J 
p First ed reads m ten days ] 
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aod would be flattered by sitting on the same bench with 
the &!at gentlemen of the land 
^ jlflltfftteau Whnt number \vould sit ^ 
m^iejherbes Three or five m iJie first instance five or seven 
Ui the second — as the number of causes should permit 

Rousseau The laws of England are extremely mtncate and 
perplexed such men would be puzzled 

Jhfaiesherbes Such men having no interest in the perplexity 
but on the contrary an interest in unravelling it, would see such 
laws corrected Intricate as they aie questions on those which 
are the most so are usually refeiied by the judges themselves to 
|>mate arbitration of which my plan I conceive, has all the 
advantiges, united to those of open ind free discussion among 
meo of unperverted sense and unbiassed by professional hopes 
and interests The different courts of law in England cost ibout 
ttfcventy millions of francs annuilly On my system the justices 
or judges would receive five and-twenty francs daily as the 
special jurymen do now without any sense of shame or impro 
pnety, however iich they may be such being the established 
practice 

Rousseau Seventy millions ' sevent\ millions ' 

Malesherbes There are attorneys and conveyancers in London 
who gain one hundred thousand francs a year, and advocates 
more The chancellor — 

Rousseau T. he Celeno of these h iipies — 

Mdlesherhes Nets above one million and is greatly more 
than an archbishop in the chuich scattenng preferment in Cum 
berland and Cornwall from his bench at Westminster 

Rousseau Absurdities and enormities are great in proportion 
to custom or insuetude If we had lived from childhood with 
a boa constrictor y we should think it no more a monster than 
a canary bird 1 he sum you mentioned, of seventy millions, is 
tnonedible 

i M^aksherbes In this estimate the expense of letters by the 
and of journeys made by the parties, is not and cannot be 
Uiitded 

Rsmtem The whole machine of government civil and 
oi^ht never to bear upon the people with a weight so 
I do not add the national defence, which being 
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pnncipally naval is more costly, nor institutions for the prcnilotU)|i> 
of the arts which in a country like England ought to be Itbe^ra! 
But such an expenditure should nearly suffice for these alaOj m 
time of peace Religion ind law indeed should cost nothing at 
present the one hings property the other quarters it I am con- 
founded at the profusion I doubt whether the Romans expended 
so much in that year s war which dissolved the Carthaginian 
empire and left them masters of the universe What is certaiQy 
and what is better it did not cost a tenth of it to colomte 
Pennsylvania in whose forests the cradle of freedom is suspended^ 
and where the eye of philanthropy, tired with tears and vigils^ 
may wander and may rest Your system, or rather your arrange 
ment of one already established, pleases me Ministers womd 
only lose thereby that portion of their possessions which they give 
away to needy relatives unworthy dependents, or the requisite 
supporters of their authonty and power 

Malesherhes On this plan no such supporters would be 
necessary no such dependents could exist, and no such relativea 
could be disappointed Beside, the conflicts of their opponents 
must be penodical weak and irregular 

Rousseau The * craving for the nch camon would be less 
keen the zeal of opposition as usual would be measured by the 
stomach whereon hope and overlooking have always a strong 
influence 

Malesherhes My excellent fnend do not be offended with 
me for an ingenious and frank confession promise me your 
pardon 

Rousseau You need none 
Malesherhes Promise it nevertheless 
Rousseau You have said nothing, done nothing which coui 4 
10 any way displease me 

Malesherhes You giant me then a bill of indemnity for what 
I may have undertaken with a good intention since we have 
together ^ 

£7 First ed reads H ssau The country would be at worst mt 
one Prometheus to one vuhure and there being no instruments at 
no voices under the rock to drive him off the craving 
The meaning of the word ambihm which few understand even jnoWj^aAd 
which many have an interest in misinterpreting must after ^ tutm 
sought for in the dictionary Maleshetbe My exceUent, 
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Housstau Willingly 

Mahsherbes I fell into your views, I wilked along with you 
side by side merely to occupy your mind which I perceived was 
a^tated 

Rousseau ® In other words to betray me I had begun to 
imagine there was one man in the uni\erse not my enemy 

Malesherhes There are many, my dear M Rousseau * yes 
even in Fiance and England to say nothing of the remoter 
regions on each side of the equator discovered and undiscoveied 
Be reasonable be just 

Rousseau I am the only man who is either What would 
you say more ^ 

f Malesherhes Perhaps I would even say less. You are fond 
of discoursing on the visionary and hypothetical I usually avoid 

Rousseau Pray why, sir > 

Malesherhes Because it renders us more and more dis- 
contented with the condition in which Divine Providence hath 
placed us We can hope to remove but a small portion of the 
evils that encompass us there being miny men to ^hora these 
are no evils at all and such having the management of our 
concerns and keeping us under them as tightly as the old man 
kept Sinbad 

Rousseau I would teach them that what aie evils to us are 
evils to them likewise and heavit and more dangerous The 
rash, impetuous nder or (to adopt your allusion) the intolerably 
heavy one is more hable to break his bones by a fall than the 
aijiimal he has mounted Sooner oi latei the cloud of tyranny 
bursts and fortunes piled up inordinately and immcasureably not 
only are scattered and lost but fiist ovei whelm the occupier 
We, hke metallic blocks, are hardened by the repetition of the 
blows that flatten us and every part of us touching the ground, 
We cannot fall lower the hammerers once fallen, are an 

> Your remarks although inapplicable to the Continent are 
applicable to England and seveial of them, however they may 

From R i a to Mat h b (48 lines) added in 2nd ed 
First ed reads agitated You are fond of di coursing on these 
i dislike it hot compliance &c ] 
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be pecked scratched and kicked about by the pulJets fattening to 
the darkened chambeis of Parliament, are worthy of being 
weighed by the people loath as may be ministers of state to 
employ the scales of Justice on any such occasion But if the 
steadier hand refuses to perform its functions, the stronger may 
usurp them 

mdesherbes Nothing more probable Often the worst 
evil of bad government is not in its action but its counteraction 

Rousseau Is it possible to doubt at what country you now 
are pointing ' I cannot see then why you should have treated 
me like a dnvellei 

Mdesherbes How so, my fnend, — how so ^ 

Rousseau To say the least why you should believe me 
indifferent to the wtlfare of your country, to the dictates of 
humanity to the irapiovement of the species 

Mdesherbes In compliance with your humor to engage your 
fancy, to divert it awhile from Switzerland ® by which you appear 
and partly on my account to be offended, I began with reflections 
upon England I raised up another cloud in the region of them, 
light enough to be fantastic and diaphanous and to catch some 
little irradiation from its western sun Do not run after it 
farther , it has vanished already Consider the three great 
nations — 

Rousseau Pray which are those ^ 

Mahsherhes I cannot in conscience give the palm to the 
Hottentots the Greenlanders, or the Hurons I meant to 
designate those who united to empire the most social vii:tue 
and civil freedom Athens, Rome and England ha\e re- 
ceived on the subject of government elaborate tieatises for 
their greatest men You have reasoned more dispassionately 
and profoundly on it than Plato his done, or probably than 
Cicero, led a>»ay as he often is by the authonty of those who gre 
infenor to himself but do you excel Anstoteles in calm and 
patient investigation ^ Or think you, are your reading and range 
of tliought raoie extensive than Hamngton's and Milton’s ^ Yet 
what e^t have the political works of these marvellous men 
duced upon the world ^ — ^What effect upon any one States any oito 
city, any one hamlet ^ A clerk in office, an accountant, a ganger 
[* First ed reads Switzerland and France 1 raised up dtc ] ^ 
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x>f small-^beer a song-wnter for a tavern dinner, produces more 
He thrusts his rags into the hole whence the wind comes, and 
deeps soundly While you and I are talking about ele\ations and 

S rtions pillars and pilasters ychitraves ind friezes the 
ngs we should repair are falling to the earth and the 
matenals for their restoration are in the quarry 

Rousseau I could answer you but my mind has certain 
moments of repose or rather of oscillation which I would not for 
the world disturb Music eloquence, fnendship bnng and 
prolong them 

Malesherhes Enjoy them, my dear fnend, and convert them 
if possible to months and years It is as much at your arbitra 
tion on what theme you shall meditate as m what meadow you 
shall botanize and you have as much at your option the choice 
of^your thoughts as of the keys m your harpsichord 
Rousseau If this weie true, who could be unhappy ^ 
Malesherhes Those of whom it is not true Those who 
from want of practice cannot manage their thoughts who have 
few to select from and who because of their sloth or of their 
weakness, do not roll away the heaviest from before them 


XII JOSEPH SCALIGER AND MONTAIGNE i 

Montaigne What could have brought you, M de 1 Escale 
to visit the old man of the mountain other than a good heart ^ 
Oh how delighted and charmed I am to hear you speak such ex- 
cellent Gascon * You use early I see you must have risen 
with the sun to be here -it this hour it is a stout half hour s 
walk from the '‘brook I have capital white wine and the best 
chew in Auvergne You saw the goats and the two cows before 
the castle 

Pierre, thou hast done well set it upon the table, and tell 

'p Inhag Convers in i8z8 Works i 1846 Works iv 1876] 

^ mdre ^tait fort lloquente en Gascon — ^ealtger a p 
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Master Matthew to split a couple of chickens and broil them, and 
to pepper but one Do you like pepper, M de 1 Escale ^ 

Scaliger Not much 

Montaigne Hold hard ' let the pepper alone I hate it Tell 
him to broil plenty of ham only two slices at a time upon hi$ 
salvation 

Scaliger This I perceive is the antechamber to your library 
heie aie your eyery day books 

Montaigne Faith’ I ha\e no other Ihese are plenty, 
methinks is not that your opinion ^ 

Scaliger You have great resources within yourself and there- 
fore can do with fewer 

Montaigne Why how many now do you think here may be ^ 

Scaliger I did not believe at hist that theie could be above 
fourscore 

Montaigne Well ’ are fourscore few ^ — aie we talking of peas 
and beans ^ 

Scaliger I and my father (put together) have written well-- 
nigh as many 

Montaigne Ah ' to write them is quite another thing but 
one reads books without a spur or even a pat from our Lady 
Vanity How do you like my wine — ^it comes fiom the little 
knoll yonder you cannot see the vines, those chestnut-trees are 
between 

Scaliger The wine is excellent light odoriferous with a 
smartness like a sharp child s prattle 

Montaigne It nevei goes to the head, nor pulls the nerves, 
which many do as if they were guitar-stnngs I dnnk a couple 
of bottles a day, winter and summei and never am the worse for 
It You gentlemen of the Agennois have better in your province, 
and indeed the very best under the sun I do not wonder diat 
the Parliament of Boideaux should be jealous of their privileges, 
and call it Bordeaux ^ Now, if you prefer your own couHitry 
wine, only say it I have several bottles in my cellar, with corlu 
as long as rapiers, and as polished 1 do not know M de FKspale, 
whether you are particular in these matters npt quite, I shoidd 
imagine, so great a judge m them as in others ^ ^ 

P First ed reads Bordeaux wine All privileges are unjust, fjaili 
as bad as any now &c ] 
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Scahger I know three things — wine, poetry and the 
world * 

Montaigne You know one too miny then 1 hardly know 
whether I know any thing about poetry , for I like Clem Marot 
better than Ronsard Ronsard is so plaguily stiff and stately 
where there is no occasion for it I verily do think the man must 
ha\e slept with his wife in a cun iss 

Scahger ^ He had no wife he was an abhe at T. ours 

Montaigne 1 rue true being an abbe he could nevei have 
one and ne\er want one piiticulaily at Touis wheie the 
women profess an Especial calling and most devotional turn for 
the religious 

Scahger It pleases me greatly thit you like Marot His 
version of the Psalms is lately set to music, and added to the Ne*tv 
Testament^ of Geneva 

Montaigne It is putting i slice of honeycomb into a barrel of 
Vinegar, which will never grow the sweeter foi it 

Scahger Surely, you do not think in this fashion of the Neov 
Testament * 

Montaigne Who supposes it ^ Whatever is mild and kindly 
18 there But Jack Calvin has thiown bird-lime and vitnol upon 
It, and whoever but touches tlie cover dirties his fingers or burns 
them 

Scahger Calvin is a very gi it man I do assure you M de 
Montaigne , 

Montaigne I do not like your very great men who beckon me 
to them call me their begotten their dear child 'ind their 
entrails and if I happen to say on any occasion, < I beg leave 
sir to dissent a little from you stimp and cry. The devil you 
do • * and whistle to the executioner 

Scahger You exaggerate, my worthy fnend ' 

Montaigne Exaggerate do I, M de 1 Eseale ^ What was 
It he did the other day to the poor devil tliere with an odd name ^ 
— 'Melancthon, I think it is 

Scahger I do not know I have received no intelligence of 
from Geneva 

* J« me connais en trois choses, non tn atn t» v no poe et juger de 
ftrmnet -^Scalge a a p 232 

Frotn Scaltgt to religious (4 lines) added in 2nd ed ] 
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Montaigne It was but list night that our curate rode over 
from Lyons (he midc two days of it as you miy suppose) and 
bupped with me He told me that Jack had got his old fnend 
hinged and buined I could not join him m the joke, for I hnd 
none such in the Nenv Testament on which he would have 
founded it and if it is one it is not in my manner or to my 
taste 

Scaltger I cannot well believe the report, my dear sir He 
was ra her urgent, indeed, on the combustion of the heretic 
Michael Seivetus some years past. 

Montmgne A thousand to one, my spiritual guide mistook 
the name He has heard of both I warrant him and thinks m 
his conscience that eithei is as good a roast as the other 

Scaltger Theologians are pioud and intolerant, and truly fhc 
farthest of all men from theology, if theology means the rational 
sense of religion or indeed has any thing to do with it m any "way 
Melancthon was the very best of the leformers , quiet, sedate, 
charitable intrepid liim m friendship, ardent in faith, acute m 
argument, and profound m learning 

Montaigne Who cares about his irgumentation or his learnings 
if he was the rest ? 

Scahgtr I hope you will suspend your judgment on this 
affair, until you receive some more certain and positive informa 
tion 

Montaigne I can believe it of the Sieur Calvin 

Scaltger 1 cannot John Calvin is a grave man orderly and 
reasonable 

Montaigne In my opinion he has not the prder nor the reason 
of my cook Mat never took a man for a sucking pig, cleaning 
and scraping and buttenng and roasting him nor ever twitched 
God by the sleeve and swore he should not have his own way 

Scaltger M de Montaigne, have you ever studied the doctnixe 
of predestination ^ 

Montaigne T should not understand it, if 1 had, aii4 1 
would not break through an old fence merely to get into a caVeni 
I would not give a fig or a fig leaf to know the truth of it, $S 
as any man can teach it me Would it make me hoaes^T 
happier, or, in other things, wiser ^ 

Scaltger I do not know whether it would materially 
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Mantatgne I should be an egregious fool then to care ibout 
It Our disputes on controveited points have hlkd the country 
with missionaries and cut thioats Both paities have shown a 
disposition to turn this comfortable old house of mine into a for 
tress If I had inclined to either the other would hive done it 
Come walk about it with me after a nde you can do nothing 
better to take ofl- fatigue 

Scahger A most spacious kitchen * 

Montaigne Look up * 

Scahger You have twenty or moie flitches of bacon hanging 
there 

Montaigne And if I had been a doctor or a captain I should 
ha\e had a cobweb and predestination in the place of them Your 
soldiers of the religion on the one side and of the good old faith on 
the other would not have left unto me safe and sound even that 
good old woman there 

Scahget Oh yes they would I hope 

Old Woman Why dost giggle Mat ^ What should he know 
about the business^ He speaks mighty bad French and is is 
spiteful as the devil Praised be God, we have a kind master 
who thinks about us, and feels for u 

Scediger Upon my word, M de Montaigne this gallery is an 
interesting one 

Montaigne I can show you nothing but my house and my 
dairy We have no chase in tht month of May you know, — 
unless you would like to bait the badger in the stable This is 
rare sport in rainy days 

Scahger Are you in earnest, M de Montaigne ^ 

Montaigne No no no I cannot afford to worry him out 
right only a little foi pastime, — a moming^s merriment for the 
d^s and wenches 

Scahger You really are then of so happy a temperament 
that, at your time of life you can be amused by baiting a badger ' 

Montaigne Why not ^ Your father, a wiser and graver and 
€d[46r nian than I am was amused by baiting a professor or ciitic 
I h^ve not a dog m the kennel that would treat the badger worse 
!(iUm brave Julius treated Cardan and Erasmus and some dozens 
Daore We are all childish, old as well as young and our very 
tooth would f^m stick, M de FEscale, in some tender place 
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of 1 neighbor Boys laugh at a person who falls in thp dirt iticH 
laugh rather when they make him fall and most when the dirt is 
of their own laying 

Is not the gallery rather cold, after the kitchen ^ We must 
go through It to get into the court where I keep my tame rabbits 
the stable is hard by come ilong come along 

Scahger Permit me to look a little at those banners Some 
of them are old indeed 

Montaigne Upon my word I blush to think I never took 
notice how they are tattered I have no fewer than three 
women in the house, and in a summers evening, only two 
hours long the worst of these lags might have been darned 
across 

Scaltger You would not have done it surely ’ 

Montaigne I am not over thnfty the women might have 
been better employed It is as well as it is then ay ^ 

ScaTtger I think so 

Montaigne So be it 

Scaltger They remind me of my own family, we being de- 
scended from the great Cane della Scala Prince of Verona and 
from the House of Hapsburg * as you must have heard from my 
fathei 

Montaigne What signifies it to the world whether the great 
Cane was tied to his grandmother or not ^ As for the House 
of Hapsburg, if you could put together as many such houses 
as would make up a city larger than Cairo, they would not 
be worth his study or a sheet of paper on the table of it 


XIII BOCCACCIO AND PETRARCA » 

Boccacccw Remaining among us, I doubt not that you wodd 
soon receive the same distmctions in your native country as others 

* DesceAdimus ex filU Comitis Hapaburgensio al g raaa p S3t 

p This and the following Conversation were preptamtory studies 
larger work in which Landor afterwards dealt with these two 
(Imag Convers iv 1829 Works,! 1846 Works, Iv 187$)} 
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have conferred upon you indeed, in confidence I may promise 
ft. For greatly are the Floientines ashamed that the most 
elegant of their writers and the most independent of their citizens 
lives in exile, by the injustice he had suffered in the detnment 
done to his propeity thiough the intempeiate administration of 
their laws 

Petrarca Let them recall me soon and honorably then 
perhaps I may assist them to remove their ignominy, which I 
carry about with me wherever I go and which is pointed out by 
my eiotic laurel 

Boccaccio There is and ever will be in all countiies and 
under all goveinments an ostracism for their greatest men 

Petrarca At present we will talk no more about it To- 
morrow I pursue my journey toward Padua where I am ex- 
pected where some few value snd esteem me honest and 
learned and ingenious men although neither those Transpadane 
regions nor whatever extends beyond them have yet produced an 
equal to Boccaccio 

Botcaccto Then m the name of fnendship, do not go thithei ’ 
—form such rather from your fellow citizens I love my equals 
heartily and shall love them the bettei when I see them raised 
up here, fiom our own mother earth, by you 

Petrarca Let us continue our walk 

Bocqaccio If you have been delighted (and you say you 
have been) at seeing igain after so long an absence the house 
and garden wherein I have placed the relaters of my stones as 
reported in the Decameron^ come a little way further up the 
ascent, and we will pass through the vineyard on the west of file 
villa You will see presently another on the right lying in its 
warm little gaiden close to the roadside the scene lately of some 
what that would have looked well, as illustration, m the midst ot 
your Latin refiections It shows us that people the most senous 
sftul determuied may act at last contrariwise to the line of conduct 
ihtsv have laid down 

P^rarca Relate it to me Messer Giovanni for you are 
•able to give reality the ments and charms of fiction just as easily 
as you give fiction the semblance, the stature, and the movement 

^ 1 must hete foi^o such powers, if in good truth I 
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Petrarca This Jong green alley, defended by box 
cypressefi, is veiy pleasant The smell of box although not 
sweet 18 more agreeable to me than many that are I cannot 
from what resuscitation of early and tender feeling The ^ cypre$» 
too seems to strengthen the nerves of the brain Indeed, I delight 
in the odor of most trees and plants 

Will not that dog hurt us he comes closer 
Boccaccio Dog ' thou hast the colors of a magpie and the 
tongue ot one prythee be quiet art thou not ashamed ^ 

Petrarca Venly he tiots oif comforting his angry belly with 
his plenteous tail, flattened and bestiewn under it He looks 
back going on and puflrs out his uppei lip without a bark 

Bocccacrto These creatures are more accessible to temperate 
and just lebuke than the creatures of our species usually 4ngry 
with less reason and from no sense, as dogs are of duty Look 
into tliat white arcade ' Suiely it was white the other day , 
and now 1 perceive it is still so the setting sun tinges it with 
yellow 

Petrarca The house has nothing of either the laistic or the 
magmiicent about it nothing quite regulai nothing much vaned 
If there is anything at all affecting is I fear there is in the story 
you are about to tell me I could wish the edifice itself bore ex 
teinalJy some little of the interesting that I might hereafter tmtl 
my mind toward it, looking out of the catastrophe though not 
away from it But I do not even find the peculiar and uncostly 
decoration of our Tuscan villas the central turret, round which 
the kite perpetually ciicles in aearch of pigeons or smaller prey, 
borne onward, like the Flemish skater, by effortless will in 
motionless progression The view of FiesoJe must be lovely from 
that window but I fancy to myself it loses the cascade under 
the single high arch of the Mugnone f 

Boccaccio 1 think so In this villa — come rather further 
off the nhabitants of it may hear us, if they should happen to 
be in the arbor as most pec^le are at the present hour of dnyy’^ 
in tbs nlia, Messer Francesco, lives Monna Tita Monalda^ Who 
tenderly loved Amadeo degh Oncellana. She however wais 
reserved and coy , ind Father Pietro de Pucci, an enemy Ip 
finmly of Amadeo, told her never more to think of tot 

p From ** The to plants lines) added in snd ed 3 ^ 
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fuSt befoie he knew her he had thrown his arm round the neck 
of Nunciata Righi hib mother s maid, calling her most immodestly 
a sweet creature and of a whiteness that marble would split with 
envy at 

Monna Tita trembled and turned pale Father is the girl 
really so very fair ^ said she anxiously 

" Madonna replied the father, < after confession she is not 
much amiss white she is with a certain tint of pink not belong 
mg to her but coming over hei as through the wing of an angel 
pleased at the holy function and her brcith is such the very eai 
sihells It poor, innocent, sinful soul ’ Hei f The wretch 
Amadeo, would have endangered her salvation 

‘She must be a wicked girl to let him said Monna Tita 
** A young man of good parentage and education would not dart 
to do such a thing of his own accord I will see him no more 
however But it was before he knew me and it may not be 
true I cannot think any young woman would let a young man 
do 80 even in the last hour before Lent Now in what month 
was it supposed to be ^ 

Supposed to be ’ cried the father indignantly ‘ in June 
I say in June 

“ Oh ’ that now is quite impossible foi on the second of July, 
forty-one days from this ind at this very hour of it he swoie to 
me eternal love and constancy I will inquire of him whether it 
18 true I will chaige him with it 

She did Amadeo confessed his fault and, thinking it a 
venial one would have taken and kissed her hand as he asked 
forgiveness 

Petrarca Childien ' children ' I will go into the house, 
and if their relatives, as I suppose have approved of the marnage 
1 will endeavor to persuade ^e young lady that a fault like this 
on the repentance of her lover is not unpardonable But fiist is 
Amadeo a young man of loose habits ^ 

Boccaccio Less than our others in fact, I never heard of 
deviation, excepting this 
Pdrarca Come then with me 
^ Soccaccto Wait a little 

Petrarca 1 hope the modest Tita after a trial will not be 
jtoa severe with him 
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Boccaccto Seventy is far from her nature but such is 
punty and innocence, she shed many and bitter tears at his coiv- 
fession and declared her unalterable aetermination of taking the 
veil among the nuns of Fiesole Amadeo fell at her feet, and 
wept upon them She pushed him from her gently, and told him 
she would still love him if he would follow her example, leave 
tlie woild, and become a fnar of San Maico Amadeo ivas 
speechless and it he had not been so, he never would have 
made i promise he intended to violate She retired from him 
after a time he arose less wounded than benumbed by the sharp 
uncovered stones in the garden walk and as a man who fears 
to fall fiom a precipice goes farther from it than is necessary ao 
did Amadeo shun the quarter where the gate is and oppressed 
by hxs agony and despair throw his arms across the sun dla^and 
rest his brow upon it, hot as it must have been on a cloudless day 
m August. When the evening was about to close he 
aroused by the cnes of rooks over head they flew toward 
Florence, and beyond he too went back into the city 

Tita fell sick nom her inquietude Every morning ere sunnse 
did Amadeo return but could hear only from the laborers m 
the field that Monna Tita wis ill because she had promised ta 
take the veil and had not taken it, knowing, as she must do that 
the heavenly bndegroom is a bridegroom never to be tnfled with> 
let the spouse be young and beautiful as she may be Amad^ 
had often conversed with the peasant of the farm who much pitied 
so worthy and loving a gentleman , and finding him one evening 
fixing some thick and high stakes in the ground, offered to help 
him After due thanks It is time said the peasant, to re« 
build the hovel and watch the grapes 

He went into the stable, collected the old pillars of bis 
autumnal observatory drove them into the giound, and threw the 
matting over them 

« This 18 my house cned he * Could I never, in my 
stupidity, think about rebuilding it before ^ Bnng me another 
mat or two I will sleep here to night to-morrow mght, oveqr 
night, all autumn, all winter 

He slept there, and was consoled at last by hearing that Mottos 
Tita was out of danger, and recovenng from her illness by spitita^ 
means His heart grew lighter day after day Evej^ 
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he observe the rooks, in the same order pass along the same 
tmck m the heavens just over San Marco and it now occurred 
tb him, after three weeks indeed that Monna Tita had perhaps 
sOme strange idea m choosing his monastery, not unconnected with 
die passage of these birds He grew calmer upon it, until he 
^ked himself whether he might hope In the midst of this half- 
meditation half dream his whole name was shaken by the voices 
however low and gentle, of two monks coming from the villa and 
approaching him He would have concealed himself under this 
bank whereon we are standing but they saw him and called him 

S ’ name He now perceived that the younger of them was 
uiberto Oddi, with whom he had been it school about six or 
seven years ago and who admired him for his cour ge and frank 
ness when he was almost a child 

*^®o not let us mortify poor Amadeo * said Guiberto to his 
companion “ Return to the load I will speak a few words to 
him, and engige him (1 trust) to comply with leason and yield to 
necessity The elder monk who siw he should have to climb 
the hill again assented to the proposal, and went into the road 
After the first embraces and few words, ‘ Amadeo • Amadeo ' 
Said Guiberto it was love that made me a fnar let any thing 
else make you one 

** Kind heart ' replied Amadeo ‘‘ If deatli or religion, or 
hatred of me, deprives me of Tita Monalda I will die wheic she 
commanded me in the cowl It i you who prepaie her then to 
throw away hei life and mine ’ ’ 

“ Hold ' Amadeo ’ * said Guiberto I officiate together with 
good Father Fontesecco, who invariably falls asleep amid our 
holy function 

Now, Messer Francesco I must inform you that Father 
Fontesecco has the heart of a flowei It feels nothing it wsnts 
nothing It IS pure and simple, and full of its own little light. 
Innocent as i child as an angel nothing ever troubled him but 
how to devise whst he should confess A confession costs him 
menre trouble to invent than any Giornata in my Decameron cost 
He was once overheard to say on this occasion ‘ God 
iSrgive me in his infinite mercy, for making it appear that I am 
Ettie worse than he has chosen 1 should be ’ He is 
, for he never dnnks more than exactly half the wine 
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and water set before him In fact, he drinks the wme an4 
leaves the water saying We have the same water up at SjUi 
Domenico we send it hither it would be uncivil to take back 
our own gift and still more to leave a suspicion that we thought 
other people s wine poor beverage ' Being afflicted by the 
gravel the physician of his convent advised him as he never was 
fond of wine to leave it off entirely on which he said, * I 
know few things but this 1 know well m water there is oft^ 
gravel in wine never It hath pleased God to afflict nle, and 
even to go a little out of his way in order to do it &r the greater 
warning to other sinners I will dnnk wine, brother Anselminir 
and help his work 

I have led you away from the younger monk 
While Father Fontesecco is in the hrst stage of beatitude, 
chanting through his nose the benedicitc, I will attempt/' «8aid 
Guiberto, * to comfort Monna Tita 

* Good, blessed Guiberto • exclaimed Amadeo m a transport 
of gratitude, at which Guiberto smiled with his usual grace and 
suavity < Oh Guiberto ^ Guiberto ’ my heart is breaking 
Why should she want you to comfort her ^ — but — comfort her 
then ' and he covered his face within his hands. 

* Remember ' said Guiberto placidly, “ her uncle is bed- 
ndden her aunt never leaves him the servants are old and 
sullen, and will stir for nobody Finding her resolved, as the^ 
believe, to become a nun, they are little assiduous in th^r 
services Humor her, if none else does, Amadeo , let her foncy 
that you intend to be a fnar , and, for the present, walk not on 
these grounds 

^Are you true, or are you traitorous^ ' cned Amadeo, 
grasping his fhend s hand most fiercely 

Follow your own counsel, if you think mine insincere,” said 
the young fnar, not withdrawing his hand, but placing the other 
on Amadeo s * Let me, however, advise you to conceal your- 
self, and X will direct Silvestrxia to bring you such accounts of 
her mistress as may at least make you easy in regard to h^ 

Adieu' 

Amadeo was now rather tranquil, more than he bad^evei; 
been, not only smce the displeasure of Monna Tita, but jSinc# 
the Frst sight of her Profuse at all tunes in hi$ gratitude to 
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Stlvestnna, whenever she brought him good news news better 
usual, he pressed her to his bosom Silvestrina Pioppi is 
^hout fifteen slender fiesh intelligent lively good humored 
sensitive and any one but Araadeo might call her very pretty 
Petrarca Ah Giovanni * here I find your heart obtaining 
the mastery over your vivid and volatile imagination Well have 
you said the maiden being really pretty my one but Amadeo 
might think her so On the banks of the Sorga there are 
beautiful maids the woods and the rocks have a thousand times ^ 
repeated it I heard but one echo , I heard but one name I 
would have fled from them for ever at another 

Boccaccio Francesco do not beat your breast just now wait 
a httle Monna Tita would take the veil Tht fatal certainty 
Wits announced to Amadeo by his true Guiberto, who had 
eamostly and repeatedly prayed her to consider the thing a few 
months longer 

‘ I will see her first ' By all the saints of heaven I will see 
her^ cned the despeiite Amadeo, and ran into the house, 
toward the still apartment of his beloved Fortunately Guiberto 
was neither less active nor less strong than he and overtaking 
him at the moment, drew him into the room opposite ‘ If you 
will be quiet and reasonable theie is yet a possibility left you 
said Guiberto in his ear although perhaps he did not think it 
" But if you uttei a voice or ai e seen by any one, you rum the 
fame of her you love and obstruct youi own prospects for ever 
It being known that you have not slept in Floience tliese several 
>mghts, it will be suspected by the malicious that you have slept in 
the villa with the connivance of Monna Tita Compose youiself, 
answer nothing lest where you are do not add a worse 
imprudence to a very bad one I promise you my assistance mj 
^edy return, and best counsel you shall be released at day 
break He ordered Silvestnna to supply the unfortunate youth 
imth the cordials usually administered to the uncle, or with the 
nch old wine they were mide of, and she performed the order 
tmth such promptitude and attention that he was soon in some 
aort refreshed 

Firvt ed reads times told me so and I would have fled from them 
ier saving It Giovanni ’ th y could feel it ' Stt a 1 Franceso 
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Petrarca I pity him from my soul poor young roan* 
Alas we are none of us, by onginal sin, free from infirmities cw 
from vices 

Boccaccio If we could find a man exempt by nature ^rotn 
vices -ind infirmities we should find one not worth knowing 
he would ilso be void of tenderness and compassion What 
allowances tlien could his best fnends expect from him in their 
frailties ^ What help consolation, and assistance in then mis'- 
fortunes ^ We are in the midst of a workshop well stored with 
sharp instruments we may do ill with many unless we take 
he d and good with all if we will but learn how to employ themi 
Petrarca There is somewhat of reason in this You 
strengthen me to piocced with you I can bear the rest 

Boccaccio Guibeito had ^ taken leave of his friend, and had 
advanced a quaitei of a mile which (as you perceive) is nearly 
the whole way on his return to the monastery when he was 
overtaken by some peasants who weie hastening homewaid from 
Florence The information he collected fiom them made him 
determine to letrace his steps He entered the room again, and^ 
fiom the intelligence he had just acquired gave Amadeo the 
assurance that Monna lita must delay her entrance into the 
convent for that the abbess had that moment gone down the 
hill on her way toward biena to venerate some holy lehcs carry 
ing with hei three candles each five feet long to burn before 
them which candles contained many particles of the myrrh 
mesented at the nativity of our Saviour by the wise men of the 
East- Amadeo breathed freely and was persuaded by Gmberto 
to take another cup of old wine and to eat v/ith him some cold 
roast kid which ® had been offered him foi ^nerenda * After 
the agitation of his mind a heavy sleep fell upon the lover, coming 
almost before Guiberto departed , so heavy indeed that Silvestfina 
was alarmed It was her apirtment and she perfoimed the 
honors of it as well as any lady in Floience could have done 
Petrarcj I easily believe it the poor are more attentive 
than the nch, and the young are more compassionate than the old 

jpFrom had to He (6 lines added m znd ed] 

PFrom which to merenda added in znd ed ] 

♦ Miranda is luncheon — w ndtana — eaten by the wealthier at the 
hour when the peasants dine ^ 
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Botcaccto O r rancesco ' what inconsistent creatures aie we * 

Petrarca True indeed • I now foresee the end He 

have done woist 
Boccaccio I think so 

Petrarca He almost deserved it. 

Boccaccio I think that too 

Petrarca Wretched mortals* our p'issions for e\er lead us 
into thiSy or woisl 

Boccaccio Ay truly much worse generally 
Petrarca The veiy twig on which the flowers grew lately 
scourges us to the bone in its mitunty 

Boccaccio Incredible will it be to you and by my faith, to 
me It was hardly credible Certain however is it that Guiberto 
on hjs return by sunrise found Amadeo in the arms of sleep 
Petrarca Not at all not at all incredible the truest lover 
would have done the same exh lusted by suflFering 

Boccaccio He was truly in tlie irms of sleep but Fiancesco 
there was anothei pair of arms ibout him worth twenty such 
dmmty as he is A loud buist of liughterfiom Guiberto did 
not arouse either of the parties but Monna 1 ita heard it and 
rushed into the room teanng hei hair and invoking the saints of 
heaven against the ptifidy of man She seized Silvestrina by 
that ann which appe^red the most offending the girl opened her 
eyes turned on her face, rolled 01 1 of bed and thiew herself at 
the feet of her mistress shedding tears, and wiping them away 
With the only piece of linen about her Monna 1 ita too shed 
tears Amadeo still slept profoundly a flush, almost of enmson 
overspreading his cheeks Monna Tita led away after some pause 
poor Silvestrina, and made her confess the whole She then 
wept more and more, and made the girl confess it again and 
eiqplam her confession “ I cannot believe such wickedness she 
cned * he could not be so hardened O sinful Silvestnna * how 
Will you evei teU h ather Dom one half, one quarter ^ He never 
0 ^ ^solve you 

Petrarca Giovanni, I am glad I did not enter the house 
you were prudent in restraining me I have no pity for the youth 
A'M a|l never did one so deserve to lose a mistiess 
\i fioeeaccto Say i ather to gam a wife 
^eimrea Absurdity ' impossibility * 
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Boccaccio He won her fairly strangely and on a strange 
table as he phjed hia game Listen ' that guitar is Monna 
Tita s Listen • what a fine voice (do not you think it) is 
Amadeo s 

Amadeo {singing 

Oh 1 have err d ! 

1 laid my liand upon the nest 
(^Tita I sigh to sing the rest) 

Of the wj ong bird 

^etrar a She Hughs too at it * \h * Monna Tita was 
made by nature to live on this side of P lesole 


XIV CHAUCER BOCCACCIO AND PETRARCA i 

Pctrarca You ha\e kept your promise like an English man, 
Ser* GeofFreddo welcome to Arezzo This gentleman is 

'[i It IS well known that the meeting ot thes three poets may have 
actually occurred In 137 Chaucer v sited Florence on a mission from 
the King Petrarca was then living at Aiqua near Padua Boccaccio 
was also near and the thite may ea ily have met Landor i ason for 
choosing Arezzo is not char perhaps he had vi ited and liked the place 
Chaucer s line in prologue to the tale of Gri ildis show his respect for 
Petrarca and at least uggest that he had talked with him 

I wil yow telle a tale which that I 
Lerned at Padowe of a woith} clerk 
As proved by his wordes and his werk 
He now is dede and nay led in his chest 
Now God give his soule wel gxd re t ' 

Fraunces 1 etrarch the laureat poete 
Highte this cleik whos rhetoiique swete 
Enluinynd ai Y tail of poetrie 

The story put into Chaucer s mouth had of course to Landor a local 
application He was a Warwickshire man and liked to make fun of the 
Lucy famuy as Shakespeare had done before him 1 here is a cuntmr 
letter from Elizabeth Landor (Life 335) describing th Lucy of that 
date and his little grandson He is old 1 ucy exactly He bel^ves (he 
whole world was made for him and in honour of his dignity Ho opet^a 
his round little eyes buttons his round little mouth inflates his rontid 
little face and is gra\er than any owl including his gransbapa ** 
(Imag Convers iv 1819 Works 1 1846 Works iv t? 75 )J 
is commonly used by Boccaccio and others for M ster 
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Messer Giovanni Boccaccio, of whose unfinished Decameron^ 
which I opened to you m manuacnpt, you expressed your adiniia 
tion when we met at Florence in the spring 

Boccaccio I was then at Certaldo my native phce filling 
up my stories and have only to i egret that my acquaintance 
with one so fnendly and partial to mt has been formed so hte 
How did Rome answer your expectations sir ^ 

Chaucer I had pissed through Pisa of which city the 
Campo Sinto, now neaily finished after half a century fiom its 
foundation and the noble street along the Amo * art incompar 
ably more beautiful than any thing in Rome 

Petrarca That is tiue 1 have heard, however some of 
your countrymen declare that Oxford is equal to Pisa in the 
solidity extent and costliness of itg structuies 

Chaucer Oxford is the most beautiful of our cities it would 
be a very fine one if there were no houses in it. 

Petrarca How is that ^ 

Chaucer Fht lath ind plaster white washed houses look 
despicably mtan undci the colleges 

Boccaccio Few see any thing in the same point of \iew It 
would gratify me highly, if you would tell me with all the frank 
ness of your clnractci and your country wh it struck you most 
in “ the capital of the world as the vilest slaves in it call their 
great open cloac i 

Chaucer After the lemains of antiquity I know not whether 
any thing struck me moie forcibly than the superiority of our 
English churches and monasteries 

Boccaccio I do not wonder that yours should be richer and 
better built although I never heard before that they are foi the 
money that is collected in Rome oi elsewhere by the pontiffs, 
IS employed for the most part m the aggrandizement of their 
famihes Messer Fi incesco, although he wears the habit of a 
churchman, speaks plainlier on these subjects than a simple secular 
US I am, dares to do 

Petrarca We may however, I trust, prefer the beauty and 
TUnety of oui scenery to that of most in the world Tuscany is 

* The Corso in Rome now much finer P Leopold dismantled the 
Hffdls of Pisa and demohslied more than fifty towers and turrets Every 
yisa; castellated mansions are modernized in Italy 
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less diversified and, excepting 2 the mountains dbo\e CamildoU 
ind Lavema less sublime than many othei parts of Italy yet 
where does N iture smile with more contented gayety than in the 
vicinity of Florence ^ Gieat part of our sea coast along th<? 
Mediterranean is uninteresting yet it is beautiful in its whole 
extent from F ranee to Massa Afterward there is not a single 
point of ittraction till you arnve at Teiracina Ihe gieater part 
of the way round the peninsula from Terracin i to Pesaro, has Its 
changes ot charms thcnceforwaid all is flat agim 

Boccaccio We cannot travel in the most picturesque 'ind 
rom intic regions of our Italy from the deficiency of civilization 
in the people 

Chaucer Yet, Messer Giovanni I never journeyed so far 
thiough so enchanting a scenery as there is almost the whole of 
the way from Arezzo to Rome particularly round Term and 
Narni and Perugia 

Our master, Virgil speaks of dr^ims that swarm upon the 
branches of one solitary elm* In this country more than 
dreams swarm upon every spray and leaf and every murmur of 
wood or water comes from and bnngs with it inspiration Never 
shall I forget the hour when my whole soul was earned away 
from me by the ciUract of Term, and when all things existing 
weie lost to mein its stupendous waters Ihe majestic woods 
that bowed their heads before it the sun that was veiling hia 
glory in mild translucent clouds over the furthest course of the 
liver , tJie moon, that suspended her orb in the very centre of it| 
—seemed mimstenng Powers, themselves in undiminiahed ad- 
mintion of the marvel they had been looking on thiough un- 
numbered ages What are the works of man in companson with 
this ^ What, indeed, art the other works of Nature ^ 

Petrarca^ Ser Giovanni^ this, which appears too great 
even for Nature, was not too great for man Our ancestors 
achieved rt. Cunus Dentatus in his consulate forbade the 
waters of tlie Velinus to inundate so beautiful a valley, and threw 
them down this precipice into the Nar When the traces of aB 
their other nctones, all thur other labors, shall have disappeared, 
this work of the earlier and the better Romans shall continue DO 

[ 2 Prom excepting to I averna added in and ed ] » 

^From Peirarea to abroad (24 lines) added tn and ed J 
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perform its ofHce shall produce its full effect and shall astonish 
the b holder as it astonished him it its fiist completion 

Chaucer I was not forgetful that we heard the story from 
Our guide but I thought him a boaster and now for the farst 
time I learn that any great power hath been exerted for any 
great good Roads were levelled for iggiession, and vast 
edifices weie constructed either for piide or policy, to com 
memonte some victory to re wild the Gods for giving it or to 
keep them in the same temper 1 here is nothing of which men 
appear to have been in such perpetual apprehension as the incon- 
stancy of the deities they woibhip 

Many thinks ber Fiancesco for reminding me of what the 
guide asseited and for teaching me the truth I thought the 
fidbof the Velinus not only the woik. of Nature but the most 
beautiful she had e\er mide on earth My prevention in regard 
to the country about Rome w ib almost is great and ilmost as 
unjust to Nituie from whit I had hciid of it both at home and 
abroad In tht approach to the etemil city she seems to have 
surrendered much of her wildness ind to have issumed all her 
stateliness and sediteness all her wfulness ind severity The 
vast plain toward the sei ibases the soul togethei with it while 
the hills on the left, chiefly those of Tusculum and of Tibei 
overshidow ind ilmost overwhelm it with obscure remembrances 
some of them descending fiom He heroic ages, others fiom in 
age more miraculous than the heroic the herculean infincy of 
immoital Rome Soiacte comes boldly foiward and stmds 
alone Round about on eveiy side we behold an infinity of 
baronial castles many moited and flanked with towers ind 
bastions many following the direction of the piecipitous hills 
of which they cover the whole summit Tracts of land, where 
formerly stood entire nations are now the property of some lude 
baron, descendant of a mui derer too formidable for punishment 
or of a robber too nch for it and the rums of cities which had 
aunk in luxury when England was one wide forest are carted off 
by a herd of slaves and buffaloes to patch up the crevices of a 
fort or dungeon 

JSoecacao Messer Francesco gioans upon this md wipes his 

^brow 

^ Ffttarca Indeed 1 do 
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Three years ago my fancy and hopes were inflamed by what 
I believed to be the proximity of regeneration Cola Rjcnzi 
might ha\e established good and equitable laws e\en the Papacy, 
from hatred of the barons vould have countenanred the enaction 
of them hoping at some futuic time to pervert and subjugate the 
people as before The \anity of this tribune who coi responded 
with kings and empeiors and found them pliable and ductile, was 
not only the rum of himself and of the go\ eminent he had 
founded but threw down beyond the chance of retrieving it the 
Roman name 

Let us conierse no moie about it I did my duty yet our 
failure afflicts me md afflict me until my death Jubilees, 
and other such mummtnes are deemtd abund int compensation 
for lost dignity lost power and empire lost freedom and m 
dependence We who had any hand in laising up our country 
from her abject state are looked on with jealousy by those 
wretches to whom cowaidiee and flight alone give the titles and 
rewards of loyalty with sneers and scorn by those who share 
among themselves the emoluments of office and, lest consolation 
be altogether wanting with someyhit of uell-meaning com- 
passion as weak misguided visionanes by quiet good creatures 
who would have beslavered and adored us if wc had succeeded 
The nation that loses her liberty is not aware of her misfortune 
at the time any moic than the patient is who receives a paialytic 
stroke He who first tells eithei of them what has happened is 
repulsed as a simpleton or a churl 

Boccaccio When Messei Francesco tall s about liberty, he 
talks loud Let us walk away fiom the gieen,* into the cathe- 
dral which the congiegition is leaving 

Petrarca Come, now Giovanni tell us some affecting story, 
suitable to the gloominess of the place 

Boccaccio If her Geoifreddo felt in honest truth any pleasure 
at reading my Decameron^ he owes me a tithe at least of the stonea 
it contains , ibr 1 shall not be so courteous as to tell him tliat one 
of hid invention is worth ten of mine until I have had all hts ten 
from him if not now another day 

Chaucer Let life be spared to me and 1 will cany the uthe 

* 7*he cathedral of Arezzo stands on a green in which are pieamit 
walks commanding an extensive view ^ 
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in triumph through my count! y much as may be shed of the 
hoaviei ind riper grain by the conveyance and the hmdling of it 
And I will attempt to show Englishmen whit Italnns ire how 
much deeper in thought intenser in feeling ind ncher in imigin i 
non thin e\ej foimcrly and I will tiy whether we cannot riib 
poetry under oui fogs ind meriiment imong our marshes We 
must at first throw some litter about it which those who come 
aftei us may remove 

Petrarca Do not threaten Sei Geoffreddo ’ Englishmen 
act 

Boctaccio Messer hiancesco is grown melancholy at the 
spectie of the tiibune Relite to us some amusing tale, eithci of 
court or v ir 

Chaucer It would ill become me signors to lefuse what I 
can offer ind tiiily I lo ith to be silent when a fur occasion 
IS befoie me of id%eitin^ to those of my countrymen who fought 
in the battle of Cressy is did one or two oi moie of the persons 
that are the sub)eets of my nirntive 

Boccaccio Enormous ind hoiiible as was the slaughter of the 
Fiench in that fight and hiteful is is wir altogether to you and 
me, Fianccsco, 1 do c\pect fiom the countenmee of Ser Geof 
fieddo that he will rithei mike us meny than sad 

Chaucer I hope I may the stoiy not wholly nor principally 
relating to the battle 

bir Magnus Lucy is a knight of ample possessions and of no 
obscure family in the shire of Waiwick one of our inland pio 
Mnees He was left in his childhood under the guardianship of 
a mothei who loved him moie fondlj than discreetly Beside 
which disidvantage theie was il ways wanting in his family the 
nerve oi fluid orwhatevei else itmiybe on which the intellectual 
powers aie nounshtd and put in motion T he good Lady loan 
would nevei let him enter the lists at jousts and tournaments to 
which indeed he showed small inclination nor would she encourage 
him to practise or leain any martiil exercise He was excused 
from the wais under the plea that he was subject to epilepsy 
Bomewhat of which fit or another had befallen him in his adoles- 
cence, from having eaten too freely of a cold swan after dinner 
To rendei him justice, he had given once an indication of courage 
A farmei’s son upon his estate a few years younger than himself 
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hnd become a good player at quartei -staff, and was mvifd to*' 
Chirlecote the residence of the Lucys, to exhibit his address in 
this useful ind minly sport The hd was then about sixteen 
years old, or nther more , and another of the same parish, and 
Tbout the same standing was appointed his antagonist 1 he sight 
animated Sn Magnus who seeing the game over and both com- 
batants out of breath called out to Peter Crosby the conqueroi# 
and declared his readi icss to engage with him on these condiuons 
Fust that he should have a helmet on his head with a cushion 
ovei ir, — both of which he sent for ere he made the proposal, and 
both of which were alieady brought to him the one from a buck 8 
horn in the hall the other from his mother s chair in the parlor , 
secondly that his visor should be down thirdly that Peter 
should never aim at his bofly or arms fourthly and lastly,^ for 
he would not be too particular that, instead of a cudgel he should 
use a bulrush enwrapped in the under-coat he had taken off lest 
any thing venomous should be sticking to it as his mother said 
there might be, from the spittle or spawn of toads, evets, water- 
snakes, and adders 

Peter scraped back his nght foot, leaned forward, and laid his 
hooked fingers on his brow, not without sciatching it — the multi- 
form signification of humble compliance in our country John 
Crosby the father of Peter was a merry, jocose old m m not a 
little prepense to the mischievous He had ibout him a powder 
of a sternutatory quality whether in preparation for some tnck 
among his boon companions oi useful in the catching of chub 
and bream as many suspected is indifferent to my story This 
powder he inserted in the head of the bulrush which he pretended 
to soften and to cleanse by rubbing, while he instiucted his lad in 
the use and application of it Peter learned the lesson so well, 
and delivered it so skilfully, that at the very first blow the powder 
went into the aperture of the visor and not only operated on the 
nostnls, but equally on the two spherical, homy fish like eyes 
above it bir Magnus wailed aloud, dropped his cudgel, tore 
with great effort (for it was well fastened) the pillow from his 
helmet, and implored the attendants to embrace him, crymg, 
** Oh Jesu * Jesu * 1 am m the agonies of death receive my 
qpmt * John Crosby kicked the ankle of the former who 
sat next him on the turf, and whispered, He must find it firsts*** 
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The mischief was attributed to the light and downy particles 
of the bulrush detached by the unlucky blow and John spring 
ing up when he had spoken the words and seizing it from the 
hand of his son, hid it lustily about hib shoulders until it fell 
in dust on every side crying Scape grace • scape gr ice * 
born to break thy fither s heart in splinters * Is it thus thou 
beginncst thy service to so brave and generous a master ^ Out of 
my sight ' 

Never v. as the track divulged by the fnends of Peter until 
after his death which happened lately at the battle of Crtssy 
While Petei was fighting for his king and country Sir Magnus 
resolved to di&phy his wealth and splendor in his native land 
He had heard of princes ind other great men travelling in dis 
gtyse and under names not belonging to them This is easy of 
imitation he resolved to try it although at first a qualm of 
conscience came over him on th pait of the Chiistian nime 
which his godfatheis and godmothers had given him but which 
however was so distinguishing that he determined to lay it iside, 
first asking leave of three saints paying three gioats into the alms 
box, saying twelve pateinosters \iithin the hour and makn^ the 
pnest of the pinsh drunk at supper He now ga\e it out by 
sound of horn that he should leave Chailecote, and travel tncogniio 
through seveial parts of Engl ind For this purpose he locked up 
the hveiies of his vilets and borrowed for them from his tenants 
the diess of yeomanry Three grooms lode forwird in buff 
hHbiliments with three led horses well caparisoned. Before noon 
he leached a small town called Henley in-Aiden, as his host at 
the inn door told him idding, when the knight dismounted that 
there were scholai s who h id argued in his hearing whether the 
name of Arden were derived fiom anothei foiest so called m 
Germany or fiom a puissant fimily which bore it being exils of 
Warwick in the reign of Edward the Confessoi ‘ It is the 
opinion of the Abbot of Tewkesbury and likewise of my ^ery 
good master him of Evesham siid the host, “ that the Saxon 
eajlfl brought over the name with them from their own country, 
aftd g'l^e itjto the wilder part of their dominions in this of ours 

** No such family now cried the knight “We have driven 
them out, bag and baggage, long ago, being braver men than they 
wope.” 
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A thought however struck him thit the vncant name might 
coiei and befit him m this expedition and he orderea his 
servants to Cill him Sir Nigel de Arden 

Continuing his maich northward he piotestcd that nothing 
shoit of ihe 1 lent (if indeed that iivei were not a fabulous one) 
should stop him nay by the rood not even the Tient itself if 
there wctc any bridge over it strong enough to bear a hoise 
cipaiisoned oi my fold which he could see i held of oxen or a 
score of sheep fit for the butcher pass across Early on the 
second moining he was nigh upon twenty miles trom home at a 
hamlet we call Bromwich im, wheie be two or tinee furnaces and 
sundiy smiths, able to make i hoise shoe in time of need allow 
mg them dunk and leisure He commanded his stewiid to dis- 
burse unto the elder of them one penny of lawful com advising the 
cunning man to look \\cll and sobeily at his steed s hoofs and at 
those of the othei steeds in his company which being done and 
no repairs being necessary Sir Magnus then pioceeded to the vicinity 
of another hamlet called Sutton Colelield in which country is a well 
wooded and well stocked chase, belonging to my dread master 
the Duke of Lancaster who often taketh his sport therein 
Here unhappily for the knight weie the ketpers of the said 
chase hunting the red and fallow deer The horse of the woi 
shipful knight having a great affection foi dogs and inspinted by 
the prancing and neighing of his fellow cicatures about him, 
sprang for^ iid and relaxed not any great matter of his mettle 
before he reached the next forest of Cannock, where the buck 
tliat was pursued pieiced the thickets and escaped his enemies 
In the village of Cannock was the knight at his extremity, fain 
to look for other fanieiy than tlxit which is exeicised by the 
craft m Bromwjcham and upon other flesh than horseflesh, ind 
about parts less horny than hoofs however haidened be the same 
parts by untoward bumps and contusions This farriery waa 
applied by a skilful and discreet leech, while Sir Magnus opened 
his missal on his bed m the posture of devotion, and while a 
pnest, who had been called in to comfort him, was looking 
for the penetential psalms of good king David — the only service 
(he assured Sir Magnus) thit had any effect in the removal or 
iUeviatiOD of such sufferings. 

When the host at Cannock heard the name of his guest 
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Sblood ’ cried he to his son ride over Emanuel to Long- 
croft and inform the woi shipful youths Humphrey and Heniy 
that one of then kinsmen is come ovei from the othei side of 
WarwickshiiL to visit them and has lost his way m the forest 
through a love of sport 

On hisroid into Rugeley Lmanutl met them togethei and 
told them his enand 1 hey had heard the hoin as they were 
nding out, had joined the hunt, and were now returning home 
Indignant at fust that my one should take the name of then 
family they went on asking more and more questions and their 
anger abated as then cuiiosity inci eased Having an abundance 
of good humor and of joviality in then natuie they agreed to 
act couiteously and turn the adventure into glee and joyousness 
Sq they went back with Emanuel to his father s at Cannock ind 
weie received by the townspeojile with much deference and 
respect The attend intb of Sn Magnus observed it and >vere 
earnest to see in whit m inner the adventuit would teiminate 

Go Slid HumphiC) ‘ and tell your Mastci Sir Nigel that 
hib kinsmen iie come to pay then duty to him The clei gynian 
who h id been reading the penitential psalms and had afterwards 
said Mass opened the chamber dooi for them and conducted 
them to Sir Magnus They begin then compliments by telling 
him that, although the hous at Longcroft was unwoithy of then 
kinsman 8 reception m the ibsince of their fathei — when they 
were inten upted by the knight who cried aloud m a cleai quaver 

Young gentlemen ' I hive no relitive in thest parts 1 come 
from the vciy end of W uwickshire Reverend sir pnest • I do 
protest md vow I have no cognizance of these two young gentle 
men 

As he spoke the sweat hung upon his brow the cause of which 
neither the brothers nor the priest could interpret but it really 
was lest they should have come to dine with him and perhaps 
havemoreovii some retinue in the yiid Disci iimed so uncere- 
moniously Humphiey de Arden opened a leathern puise and 
carefully took out his father s letter Whereat the alarm of Sir 
Magnus inci eased beyond measuie from the uncertainty of its 
contents, and from the ceitainty of being discovered as the 
usurper of a noble name His terrois however were groundless , 
tihe lettei was this — 
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Son Humphrey — I grieve that the valet who piomised me 
those thiee strong geldings, and took moneys theieupon, hath 
mortally disappointed me foi venly we have hard work here, 
being one ag nnst seven or eight * and, if matt rs go on in this 
guise T must e en fight afoot ere it be long they have killed 
among them my brave old Black Jack, who had often wmnowed 
them with his broken wind, which was not broken till they broke 
It The drunken fat logue that now fails me would rather hunt 
on Colef eld or (if he dart come so near to you) on Cannock, 
than lead the three good steeds in a halter up YoKall Lane 
Whenever ye find him stand within law with him and use whit- 
leather rather than Needwood holly which might provoke the 
judge and talc the thiee hale nags coming hithei with them 
yourselves, and paying him foith with three angels due unto )im 
on the feast of Saint Barnabas and that other (St Jude as I am 
now reminded), if ye have so many if not mortgagt a meadow 
And let this serve as a warrant from your loving father f tt 
* What IS that to me ^ cried in agony Sir Magnus The 
pnest took tht letter and shook his held Sii pnest • you see 
how It stands with us s id the knight ‘Do delncr me fiom 
the lion s den and from the young lions ' 

‘ Friend * said the pnest, gravely and steinly I know the 
mark of Sir Humphrey iiid the h mdwriting is my own biothei s, 
who, taking with him in his saddle bag a goose pie and twelve 
stnngs of black pudding for Sir Humphrey left hit> cure at 1 am- 
worth but four months ago and joined the aimy in France, in 
order to shnve the wound^ It is my duty to make known unto 
the shenfF whatever is irregular in my pansh 

‘ Oh, for the love of Christ say nothing to the shenfF' I 
will confess all,” exclaimed the knight 

The attendants and many of the customeis and country-folks 
had listened at the door, which was indeed wide open and 
pnest, being now confirmed in his suspicion by the knight s offer 
to « confess all, walked slowly through them, mounted hia 

* Such soon afterward was the disproportion of numbers at the battle 
of Cressy 

f The mark of a knight iiiRtead of his name is not be wondercid at 
Out of the thirty six barons who subscribed the Magna Charta, thlta 
only signed with their tiaares 
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palfrey, and rode over to the sheriff at Penkndge The two 
young gentlemen were delighted on seeing the consternation of 
Sir Magnus and his company, and encouiaged by the familianty 
of one among them led him iwde and siid “ It will be well and 
happy for you if you peisuade the others of your party to leturn 
home speedily The sheriff is a shrewd severe min and will 
Surely send every soul of you into Picardy, excepting such as he 
miy gibbet on the common for an ensample 

Masters' replied the Wai-wickshire wag will letum 
among them and fnghten them into the load but you two brdvc 
lads shall hue your hoises and your fither his together with 
such ittendints as you little leckon on Are ye for the w^rs^ 

‘ We weie going siid they gayly ” whenever we could raise 
encugh moneys from our fathers tenantry for he, much as he 
desiies to have us with him is very loath to be badly equipped 
and would peradventure ee us rather slain m battle, or (what he 
thinks worse) not in it at all than villanously mounted 
“ Will yc take me ? eritd the gallant yeoman 
‘ Gladly an8>\ered they botli together 
Ralph Roebuck was the name of this brave youngster and 
without another woid he ran \mong his fellows and putting 
his hand above his eir as our hjinters ire wont, shouted aloud, 
Who s for hanging this fine morning ^ “ Ralph ' chimed 

they together somewhat languidly What dost mean ^ 

mean whispeicd he slowly and distinctly to the nearest, 
« that the country will be up in half an hour that the pnest is 
gone for the shenff and that if he went for the devil he could 
fetch him I never knew a pnest at a fault whatever he winded 
Whosoe er has a horse able to cairy him is m luck In my mind 
there will be some heels without a stiirup under them before to 
morrow kick as they may to find it I must not however be 
unfeithful to my master, for whom I have spoken a fair word and 
worn a smiling face, in my perils and tribulations, with these stout 
young gallants Each o his own bit and bridle the three led 
chargers let no man touch, on his life For the rest I will be 
S{K>ke8man, in lack of a better May we meet again in Charlecote, 
at least half the number we set out I ’ 
t Away they lan, saddled their horses, and rode off Ralph, 
who had lately been put in the stocks by his master for drinking 
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a cup too much ind for singing a song by no means dissuisive of 
incontinence now for the first time beg'in to think of it again, and 
expected a liU repose after less baiting Presently cime up a 
swirt thin, fieice little man with four others bearing arms He 
observing Ralph ordered him to * stand m the king s name 
Ralph had been standing and stood, with his arms before him 
hanging as if they were broken 

Varlet and villain * cried the undei shenff for such was the 
little man ‘ who art thou ^ ^ 

May It please your honor,* answered he submissively, “ my 
name is -i real one and my own, such as it is 

“ And what may it be sirrah * * 

< Ralph Roebuck 

^ Egad * cned the little man starting at it, ' that too sou ids 
like a feigned one Ye are all rogues and vagrants Where 
'ire thy fellows ^ * 

** I can answer only for myself, may it please your woiship ' * 
said Ralph 

** Where is thy leader v igabond * cned the magistr ite more 

ind more indignint 

“ God Knows, answeied Ralph doloiou&Iy 
Has he fled with the rest of his gang ^ 

God grant he may ejaculated Roebuck ‘ r ither than hang 
upon the cursed tree 

The undcj -shenff then ordered his people to hold Ralph in 
custody, and went and saluted the two Dc Ardens who requested 
that clemency might be shown to every one implicated in an 
offence so slight. 

‘ We must consider of that, answered the under-shenff 
* Edward a Brocton the pnest of Cannock here his gnen me 
this letter, which he sweais is written by his brother William, 
mest of Tamworth and maikcd by your worshipful father 
The young men boiled « Who is the rogue that defrauded 
him,* resumed the under shenff m the thiee horses, to our 
lord the king s great detnment and di comfort ^ 

£t was not for them, they leplied, to mcnminate any one , nor 
mdeed would they knowingly bnng my man s blood on their 
heads, if they could help it 

“ The impostor in the house shall be examined, * cned the 
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man drawing his forefinger along his lips, for they were fo imy 
He went into the room and found the knight in a shower of tcais 
“ Call my varlets ' call my rogues ' cned Sir Magnus, 
wnnging his hands and turning away his fice 

“ Rogues ’ said the under shenfF They are gone off 
and in mother county or ne ir upon it else would I hang them 
all speedily as I will thee by Gods pleasuie How miny 
horses hast thou in the stable ^ 

“ Sii * good sir * gentle bir ' patience a little ' Let me think 
awhik ' said the knight 

“ A} ay ay ' let thee think forsooth ' ’ scornfully and 
canorously in well sustained tenor hymned the son of Themis 
This paper hath told me 

‘‘Worthy sir ' said tht knight, hear reason ' Hear tiuth 
ind righteousness and justification by faith ^ Hear a sinner in 
tiibulation in the shadow of death ' 

‘Faitli sirrah' thou art very near the substmet if there be 
any, interposed the undei shenfF 

‘ N ly nay ' hold, I beseech you * As I have a soul to be 
saved — 

‘ Pack It up then ' pack it up ' I will give it i lift when it 
18 leady 

‘O sir sheriff sir shciiff' I am disposed to swear on the 
rood I am not, and nevei was Sir Nigel de Arden 

At these words the under sheiiff laughed bitterly and said 
“ Nor I neithei and, going out of the room oidered a guard to 
stand at the door 

Henry then took him by the arm and said softly Gildart * 
do not be seveie with the poor young man below It is tiue he 
IS in the secret ivliich he swears he will not betray if he dies for 
It but he promises us tht three horse without tnal oi suit or 
trouble oi delay and hopes you will allow his master to leave 
the kingdom in peace and safety undei his conduct, piomising 
to serve tht king, together with us faithfully m his wars 

“We could not do better * answered the under-shenff * if we 
were certain the fellow and his gang would not waylay ind 
murder you on the road 

“Never fear'” cned Henry ‘ As we shall have other 
attendants, and are neither le^sa strong nor (I trust) less courageous 
than he we will venture, with your leave and permission 
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This was given in wnting The under sheriff ordered his 
guaids to bring down the culpnt, who c'lmt limping and very slow 
“ Pity he cannot feign and counterfeit a little better on the 
spur of the occasion • * said the undtr sheriff * He well answers 
the descnption of fat and lazy as for di unken, it shall not be to 
day on Cannock ale or Burton beer 

When the knight had descended the stairs, and saw Ralph 
Roebuck he shrieked aloud with surprise and gladness « O thou 
good and faithful servant ’ enter into the joy of thy loid f 

God s blood ' cned Ralph “ I must enter then into a thing 
n^ower than a weasel s or a wasp s hole To what evil have 
you led us ^ * 

‘ Now you can speak for me • said the knight 
Ralph shook his head and sighed ‘ It will not do, master 1 I 
am resolved to keep my piomise, which you commanded upon 
first setting out though it may cost me limb or life Master, one 
word in your ear 

No whispenngs * no connivances ’ no plans or projects of 
escape * ' cned the guard They helped Sir Magnus into his 
saddle with moie than their hands and arms which instead of 
ofiiciousness he thought an indignity, though it might be the 
practice of those parts The two De Ardens mounted two of 
the nchly capansoned steeds the third was led by their servant, 
who went homeward with those also which they had ridden for 
what was necessary, being ordered to rejoin them at Lichfield 
Ralph Roebuck sat alert on his own son el palfrey a quick and 
active one, with open transparent nostnls He would as became 
him, have kept beiund his master if the knight had not called him 
to his side, complaining that the length and roughness of the roads 
had shaken his saddle so as to make it uneven and uneasy Many 
and piessing were the offers of Ralph to set it right Sir Magnus 
shook his head, and answered that * man is bom to suffenng as 
the marks f^y upward ’ 

« I could wish, sir ’ said Ralph, ‘‘ if it did not interfere with 
higher dispensations ’ — 

"The very word, Ralph’ the very word' thou rememberest 
It ' I could not bnng it nicely to mmd Several Sundays have 
passed since we heard it. Well ' what couldst thou wish ^ ^ ' 

"That your wor^tp had under you at this juncture the cushioft 
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of 0ur late Lady loan which might sene you now some 

what better than it did at the battle of the bulrush We all serve 
best in our places 

By our lady • Ralph ' I never saw a man so much impioved 
by his travels as thou art What shall we both be ere we reach 
‘ home again ^ 

Ralph persuaded his master ho v much better it were that his 
woiship did not letum too speedily among the cravens and re 
creants who had deserted him and who probably would be pur- 
sued and then what a shame and sc indal it would bt, if such a 
powerful knight as Sir Magnus should see them dngged from his 
own hall and fiom under his own eyes to pnson If by any 
means it could be contrived to piolong the journey a few days it 
wouM be a blessing and the De Ardens it might be hoped 
Would say nothing of the matter to the shenff Sir Magnus felt 
that his impoitance would be loweied by the seizure of his servants, 
in his presence and under his loof and he had other reasons for 
Wishing to ride leisuiely in which his more active companions little 
participated On then ui gmg him to push forward, he complained 
that his horse had been neglected and had neither tasted oat nor 
bean, nor even sweet meadow hay at Cannock His company 
expressed the utmost solicitude that this neglect should be promptly 
remedied and grieving that the next statue was still several miles 
distant, offered, and at the same rtme exerted, their best sei vices 
m bnnging the hungry and loitering steed to a trot Sir Magnus 
$iow had his shrewd suspicions, he said, that the saddle had been 
ill looked to, and doubted whether a nail fiom behind might not 
^mehow have chopped lowei When he would have cleared up 
his doubts by the agency of his hand, again the whip applied to 
ins flinching steed disturbed the elucidation and his knuckles, 
instead of solving the knotty point, only added to its nodosity 
^ At last he cried ‘ Roebuck * Roebuck • gently, softly * If we 

? on at this rate, in anothei half hour I shall be black and bloody 
ever rook was that dropped ili-fledged fiom the rookery 
** *<The Loid hath well speeded our flight,* said Rilph relent- 
hath delivered us from our enemies What miles and 
$ have we travelled, to all appearance, m a tew hours • 

A ^ Not many hours indeed,” answered the knight, still ponder 
<< What IS yon red spue ^ added he 
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‘ The Towli of Bibtl replied Rilph composedly 

cannot well think it muttered bir Magnus in suspense 
** They would nevei hive dared to rebuild it, after God 8 anger 
thereupon * 

It W 1 S the spire of Lichfield cathedral 

When they entered the city they found there some hundreds 
of French pnsoners taken in the late skirmishes who weiie 
chittenng and laughing and boasting of their invincibility 
Their sun burned faces their meagre bodies their loud cnes, 
and the violence our surly countrymen expressed at not being 
understood by them, although is n itives of Lichfield they spoke 
such good English removed in put the doubts of Sii Magnu% 
even before he heard our host cry " By God • a very B ibcl * ' 
Later m the evening came some Welshmen having passed thre^ugh 
Shropshire and Cheshire with mountain sheep for the fair the 
next morning These two weie unintelligible in their language 
and different from the others They quarrelled with the French 
for mocking them, as they thought Sir M ignus expressed bi« 
wonder that an Englishmen, which the host was should be found 
in such a far country among the heathen albeit some of them 
spoke English not being able for their hearts and souls to do 
otherwise since all the languages m the woild were spoken there 
as a judgment on the ungodly He confessed he had alway? 
thought Babel was in another place though he could not put his 
finger upon it exactly Nothing he added, so clearly proved the 
leal fact as that the sheep themsches were misbegotten and black- ^ 
faced and several of tlicm altogether tawny like a Moor s head 
he had seen he told them in the chancel window of Saint Mary s 
at Warwick ‘ Which reminds me, said the pious knight, 
*Hhat the hour of Angelus must be at hand and, beside the 
usual seivice, 1 have several forms of thanksgiving to run through 
before I break bread again 

a l him to go alone upstiirs for his devotions, mt 
ivc observed, he was very regular Meanwhlk^ ^ 
id his two daughters two buxom wenches 
:o the secret , and it was agreed that at supper 
a jargon, by degrees more and more conmed, 
very imagm^Ie mistake should be made in 
ot the company The girls entered hearty 
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into the device, and the rosy faced father gave them hints and 
directions while the supper was being cooked Sir Magnus came 
down, after a time, covered with sweat He protested that the 
heat of the climate in these countries was intolerable particularly 
in hiB bedroom that indeed he had felt it before in the open air, 
but only on certain portions of the body which certain stars have 
>an influence upon and not at all in the face 

The oven had been heated just under the knight s bed in order 
t to supply loives for the farmeis and droveis the following day 
Supper was now served biead however was wanting The 
knight desired one of the young u omen to give him some She 
looked at him in astonishment shiank back blushed and hid her 
face in her apron The fither came forwaid furiously and said 
mai y words or rather uttered many sounds, which Sir Magnus could 
not understand He requested his attendant Ralph to explain 
Ralph made a few attempts at F nglish and failing in it spoke 
very fluently another tongue The father and his daughters 
stared one at mother and brought a bucket of hot water with a 
square of soap then a goose s wing then a sack of griy peas 
then a blackbird m a cage then a must ird pot then a handful 
of blown paper then i pair of white labbits hanging by the ears 
Sir Mignus now addressed the other girl She appeared more 
willing to comply and making a sign at her father, whose back 
waft tuiaicd in his anxiety to fir what was called for as if she 
would be kinder still when he was out of the way laid her arm 
across the neck of the knight, and withdrew it hesitatingly and 
timidly At this instant a great dog enteicd allured by the 
imsell of the me it The knight s lips quiveied ind the fiist accents 
be uttered audibly and distinctly were, — ** Seeking whom he may 
devour Then falling on his knees, he cried aloud, ‘ O Loid ' 
thy mercies are manifold ’ I am a sinner 

'^he girl trembled from head to foot, ready to burst with the 
)au|[htcr she w is suppressing and kissed hei father, and apjieared to 
ipqilore his paitlon Hf pushed her back and cried ‘ Away * I 
aaw tliee ’ I saw thee with these very eyes ' * clenching his fist 
striking his brow fi antic illy * I saw thy shidow upon the 

tHwll No wickedness is hidden 

**The hind writing ' the hand writing ' — lhat was upon the 
too * perhaps upon this very ane, excl iimcd the conscience- 
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stricken and aghast Sir Magnus He fell on his knees and 
praised the I oid for allowing to the host ngain the use of his 
mother tongue for the sdvation of him a sinner if indeed it 
were not the Lord himself who spake by the lips of hia servant 
in the words, « No wickedness is hidden After a prayer, he 
protested that although indeed his heart was corrupt, as all hearts 
weic the devil had faded to inflame him universally Not one 
knew what he said Humphiey hughed and nodded assent, 
Henry offered him baked apples Ralph brushed hia douWet- 
skeve 

Before it was light m the moining the horses were at the 
door nobody appeared no money had been paid or demanded 
neveithelcss it seemed an inn Ihey mounted they mused 
they fi ared to meet each other s eyes at last Ralph addressed 
one of the De Ardens in a low voice but so as to be heard by 
his master The two brothers tried each a monosyllable Ralph 
shook hia head and they looked despondently Attempts were 
renewed at intervals for several miles when suddenly a distant 
bell was heard probably from the cathedial, and Humphrey 
cned * Matins ^ matins ’ At this moment all spoke English 
perfectly and the knight uttered many iervent ejaculations 
The others related then suffenngs and visions , and when they 
had ended Sir Magnus said he seemed to heai thioughout the 
night the roanng of a fiery furnace for all the world like King 
Nebuchadnezzar 8 , only that sinful bodies and not righteous 
ones, were moved and shoved back\t ard and forward in it, until 
then bones grated like iron, and until his own teeth chattered so 
in his head he could hear them no longer 

His conductor was caieful to avoid the county of Warwick, 
lest any one should recognise the knight little as was the chance 
of It for he never had been fuither from home tiian at Warwick, 
and there but twice, the distance being five good miles. On 
his way towaid the coast, be wondered to find the stars so very 
like those at Charlecote , and some of them seemed to know hitnt 
and wmk at him He diought indeed here were a good many 
more of tliem awake and stining because he had loogiat; 
out of doors than he had ever been before, at night 
he would have travelled, if he had been allowed his own way^ 
on the sixth morning from his adventure at Cinnock he had 
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sight of the coast To his questions no other answer was 
returned than th it the times wuc unquiet that the loads were 
infested with i obbers and th it the orders of a sheriff were as a 
king s In the afternoon the travellers descended the narrow 
Holloway that leads into the seaport town of Ilistings R-ilph 
pointed at some siilors who were stepping into a boat an3 cned 
* Master * wh it do you think of these ^ 

I think, Roebuck, answered he after pondering some 
moments, that they are like unto those who go down into 
the great wateis 

The De Ardtns were conveying their stoies and horses 
aboard to lose no time when Ralph whispered m the eii of 
the knight ‘ Sir knight ' do not foi the love of Christ ' do 
tK)t venture with those two dare devils any further Let us 
take only a small bo it just large enough to enter tht Avon 
Theit IS a short cut heieabout if wc could find it Foi 
SIX pieces of gold wc may hue as many sailors to hazard their 
liberties and lives loi us and see us safe at home again 

“ Six 4 pieces of gold ' ’ rtpt ited Sii Magnus very slowly and 
distinctly ‘ six pieces of gold in these hard times go well nigh 
to purchase an acre of pasture land 

1 rue replied Roebuck, with a hundred of sand and a 
thousand of sea tin own in, as hoof and shank to a buttock of 
beef 

Indeed * interjected Sir Magnus Why then would 
not It be better to look out for some such investment of 
said moneys and to get the indentures fairly engio&sed forth 
with^ 

“ Investment ' indentures * ’ cried Ralph « Mastei ' it is 

well for those who can cany by land and sea such fine learned 
words about with em which are enough to show a man s gentility 
sJl tlie world over 

It IS uncertain whether Sir Magnus heard him, for he con- 
iji»)ued to utter and repeat the substance of his reflections 

** What a quantity of fishes there must be in a thousand acres 
W deep salt water, being well looked to • Rats and otters might 
sneeze their hearts out before they could catch a fin with the 
4nine and foam bobbing up everlastingly and buffeting their 
£^Fram Six to ‘ hundreds (33 lines) added in and ed ] 
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whiskers and the poachers must buy lime-kilns and forests and 
mines of piiic poison if they would mike the hsh drunk the 
bottom 1 uithtimorc thue never eould be t lick of sand at 
Ch^ilecott these twenty years to come for kitchen oi scullerv or 
walk before the hall-windovv s oi itpaiis of cow house or dove- 
cot and many i cut load would be lying in store for sale 

Thcie IS great foresight and cleverness in all this, said 
Ralph and if jour woiship had only six gold pieces in the 
world no time ought to be lost in running with cm seaward 
But to my foolishness three for life ind three for liberty seem 
leasonable enough PiMtes md even fur fighting enemies^ 
such as those gentlemen ovei the way demand foi a knights 
ransom as nnny hundieds 

The knight drew back and hesitited 
Well, sir ' said Ralph the business is none of mine I 
have been let go cie now for an old song when 1 had ingeied my 
man here I have angered nobody I im safe anywhere, and 
welcome in most pi ices 

‘1 am fain to learn diat old song of his, said the knight 
inaudibly 

Roebuck continued I have no lull with antlers in it I 
would rather eat a sucking-pig than \ swan and a gnskin than 
a heron and I can do eitlier with good will about noon my day 
in seven baiting Friday and without mounting up three long steps 
that run across tlie room, or resting my feet on a d iinty mat pf 
lushes. A good blazing kitchen fiie is enough for me ^ I care 
neither for bucks noi paitiidges As for spiced ale at ehnsteningS 
and weddings I may catch a di aught of it when it passes Sack 
I have heard of poor tipple, I doubt that wants sweetening 
But a horn of home brewed beer fiothmg leisuiely, and humming 
lowly Its cont nted tune is suitibk to my taste and condition, 
and I envy not the great and gloiious who have a goose with a 
capon in his belly on the table, or ' even a peacock his head as 
good as alive and the pioudcst of his feathers to crown him 
The knight inswered, “ Somehow I do not like to part with 

PFrom Well to rushes (iz lines) added in 2nd cd } 

[“First td reads me aid R^lph 1 &c ] 

p From or to him (z lines) added in and ed ] 
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mj "old I neirer ww any in coinage till last Eistei * and it 
Beenis hO fjcsh and sunshiny md jleisint I would kup it to look 
at in dimp wcithei Pay the \ uJets in gio its 

‘ bii Knight ’ replied Ralph, do not let th m sec your btori 
of gro-its which irt vciy handy, ind sundry of these likewise aic 
quite new 

* Nobody would pay away new gioats that could help it 
sighed Sir M ignu& 

‘ The gold must ^o and mikc room foi more said Roebuck 
The knight mswcicd nothing but turning round lest inybody 
should notice liis capacious and well stored scrip he drew forth 
the SIX pieces ind ^ter a doubt md \ trial with his thumb and 
finger whcthci by icason of then roughness two peradventure 
mi^ht not stick togcthci ind mike bL\en he pliccd tnem in the 
palm of Roebuck, who took them with eqiul silence and less un- 
certainty Great contentment wi minifested by the woi shipful 
knight that the two De Aidens hid left him ind he ate a good 
dinner and dr ink iglissof Rhenish which he said was pme 
sour ind presently was anxious to go abo ii d the boat, if it 
was reidy Ralph conducted him to it md helped him in The 
rowers foi some time pliytd their puts lustilj and then hosted 
sail Roebuck isked the oldest of them whether the wind Wis 
fair Passibly sud he, but unless we look shaip we may 
be carried into the Low Countiies 

< J do not see mywheie that shoit cut nor that biook which 
runs into the Avon said Sir Magnus As for the Low 
Countries, no fear of them the watei uses before us and we 
mount higher and higher every moment insomuch that I befrm to 
feel as if I were going up in i swing like that between the elms 
Presently Old Ocean exacted fiom him his tnbute, which the 
powerfullest not of knights only and birons but of piinces and 
kings, must piy him in his own dominions, bending then he ids 
and stretching out their aims and acknowledging Ins supremacy with 
teais and gioans He now fancied he had been poisoned on 
shore and was confirmed in his belief when Roebuck hunmied 
♦ a tune without any words to it, prodigal and piofuse as he wis of 

* The hist gold coined in England came out rath r more than a jear 
)»efore this tune that is in 1344 the quantity was small and probably 
the circulation not rapid nor extensive 
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them on ordinal v occasions ind when neither he nw any of the 
sailors would bung him such a trifle is watti gruel sweetened 
wjth chry wine or camomile flowers picked with the dew upon 
them and simmered m fan sprini,-witLi ind in in eirthtn pin, or 
viperbioth with i spoonful of Venice treaele in it stiired with the 
tusk of 1 wild-boar in the first quiiter of the moon the only 
things he asked them fni boon however his p iins abited yet he 
comphined that his eyesight was so affected ht seemed to see 
nothing but greenish water like leek porndge ilbcit by Ins leckon- 
ing they must now be ne ii the bi ook 

* Methinks siid he, we ne mnning after that greit white 
ship yonder 

‘ Methinks so too, answered R ilph crying ‘ How is this ? 
with apparent anger to tht sailors 

It cannot be otheiwisc said one of them the boat is the 
bng 8 own daughter whit moitil cm keep them asunder’ 
You might as well hope to hold tight by jour teeth i two 
months calf fiom its dim 

‘Why didst not thou see to that Ralph ^ * cued the knight 
in the bitterness of his soul Always lash and imprudent ’ 
Roebuck attempted to console hismi&tei with the display of 
the honors that would be shown him aboard the bng when his 
quality should be discoveied Then, taking advantage of a shod 
of porpoises that idled and darted in eveiy direction round the 
boat, he showed them to Sii Magnus who Mimed pale at seeing 
them so near him Never be frightened it a parcel of bots ’ 
cried Roebuck 

‘ Bots ^ what those vast creatures ^ 

“Ay surely, said one of the sailois *lhe seahorses 
avoid them by millions in a moment you may sometimes see a 
thousand of them sticking on a single hair of thtir t ids 

‘ Do those horses come within sight then ^ ' said Sir Magnus, 
tremulously 

‘ Only when tliey are itchy answered the manner , ‘ and 

then they contrive to slip between a boat and a bng, and crack a 
couple or three at a time of those troublesome little insects ’ 
bir Magnus said something to himself about the wonders of 
the great deep, and praised God for having kept hitherto such a 
breed of bots out of his stables. He begm to see clearly how 
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fitted everything is to the place it occupies and how certainly 
these cre ituies were creittd to be killed between bugs ind boits 

MediUtions must h'i\L thtii end, though they reich to 
hea\en 

Great as had been the consternation of Sir Mignus it the 
sight of the porpoises ind at tht piobability thit i hair of some 
stray minnt hoise, covered o\Lr with them might he between 
him and the ri\Li, — -greater still was it if possible it ippioiching 
the bug and disctining the two De Ardens What can they 
want with me ^ critd he I am resolved not to go home with 
them 

Roebuck raised his spiiits byswcaiing that nothing of the kind 
should happen while ht had a drop of blood in his veins 

Park ’ Sir Knight * said he Obseivt how the two young 
gentlemen iic Dehiving 

G lyl^ indeed did they accost him and imperiously ci led they 
to the eiew, Make wiy foi Sir Mignus I uey ' 

Behold sir, your glorious name hath aheady manifested itself 
said Ralph 

A rope ladder was let down and the brothers knelt and 
inclined their bodies and offered their hands to aid him in mount 
ing ** Heit lie honois paid to my mistei • said Roebuck 
exiiltingly Sir Magnus himself wis highly giatilied with his 
reception and resolved to defe his inteiTOgatory on the course 
they seemed to be taking He was startled it dinner time when 
the ciptdin with stunge fimiliarity entitled him bir Mag 
The following woids were even more offensive for when ^e 
ship rolled somewhat though mode ately the trenehei of Sir 
Magnus fell into his lap and the captain eried ‘ Nay nay Sii 
Mag ' as mueh into gullet as gullet will hold but clap nothing 
below the giidle He piotcsted he had no design to secrete any 
thing The sailors played and punned as low men are wont, on his 
family name and on his asking what the fellows meant by then 
♦ impudence, a scholar from Oxford of whom he inquiied it one 
who liked the logic of princes better than that of pedants told 
bun they wished to express by their words and gestures that he 
was, in the phrase of Horace ad unguent foetus 

“ I do not approve of any phrases answered he somewhat 
proudly , and pray, sir, tell them so * 
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“ Sii ' Slid Roebuck in hi& eir * ilthough you miy be some- 
whit disippointtd in the meisuic of rtspLCt paid to you aboard, 
you will be compensated on landing 

Sir Magnus thought hereby tint his ten ints would suiely bring 
him pullets and chines As they appro iched the coast I told 
you sir * exclaimed he Look at the bonhre on the very 
edge of the sands ' — ^they could not mike it neaier you A 
fire was blazing, and there were loud huzzas as the ship entered 
the port 

1 would still be tncog if possible said Sir M ignus hollow 
mg his cheeks and voice ind recovering to himself a great part 
of his own estimation Gi\e the good men this money and 
tell them m future not to bum a serviceable boat for me m 
want of brushwood I will send them a c it t load of it anoiher 
time on due application 

The people weie caulking a fishing smack they took the 
money, hooted at bir Magnus and turned again to their labor 

After the service of the day the King of Engl md was always 
pleased to watch the ships coming ovei, to observe the soldiers 
debarking and to learn the n imes of the knights and esquires who 
successively crpssed the chmnel He happened to be iidmg at 
no great distance ind oidered one of his attendants to ^,0 and 
bring him information of the ship and her passengers particularly 
as he had seen some stout horses put ashore This knight was 
an intimate fnend of De Arden the father and laughed heartily 
at the ad^cntuit, as i elated by Humphrey He repe ited it to the 
lung woid for word as nearly as he could ‘ Marry ' said the 
king, < three fat hoises with i bean-field (I warrant) m each, 
are but in inadequate pnee for such a name I doubt whether 
we have another among us that was in my degree noble before 
the Norman conquest We ourselves might have afforded three 
decent ones in recompense for the dominion and pioperty of nearly 
one wliole county, and that county the fairest in England. 
the boys nake the knight show his prowess as some of his family 
have done I observe they nde well, and have the prudence to 
exercise their horses on their first debarking, lest they grow atiflF 
and lose their appetite Tell them 1 shall be glad to hear of 
them, and then to see them 

Sir Magnus, the moment he set foot on shore, was wel«) 
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cornea ro land by Roebuck *No no* logue Rvlph ' siid 
he nodding I know the Avon when I btc it Here wl 

are None of your mummery good people, cried he somewh-it 
angrily when scvenl ragged French — men, women ind children 
— a ked him for chirity ^<We will haie no ^hbel here by 
God h blessing 

Soon cimt toiward two young knights md told him it was 
the kings plti*5uie he should pitch his tent ibove £*« on the 
nght of this same nvei 

“Youngsters’ cned he airo^antly “I shill pitch nothin^ 
neithci tent (whatever it miy be) nor quoit noi bar Know ye 
I am Sir Magnus Lucy of Clmlecote ' 

The young knights unceremoniously is he hid treated them 
boi ed piofoundly and said they bore the king s commind leaving 
the execution of it to his disci etion 

‘ The king s rcpeited he ‘Whit have I done ^ Has thit 
skipping squirrel of an undei shei id been at the king s eai about 
me^ 

They could not und( rstand him and telling him that it would 
be unbecoming m them to investigate his seciets made igiin then 
obeisance md left him He then turned towaid Ralph, the polai 
star m every ambiguity of his courses 

Honored m istei Sir Magnus ’ answered Ralph let no 
strife be between us, nor ill blood that dway maketh ill counsels 
boil appermost m the pot 

“Roebuck* said the knight suiveying him with silent id 
miration, now speakt st thou soundly and calmly foi thou h st 
taken time in the delivery thereof md communed with thyself 
before thou didst tigst the least trustworthy of thy membtis 
But I do surmise fiom thy manner md from the thing spoken 
that tliou hast somewhat within thee which thou wouldst utt i 
yet ’ 

“Worshipful sir’ subjoined Ralph, although I do not 
boast of my services — as who would ^ — yet, truth is truth I 
have saved your noble neck from the gallows forasmuch is 
you took a name woishipful sir which neither king nor 
father ever gave you, and which belongeth to others nghtfully 
Now if both the name and the horses had been found at once 
upon you, a miracle only could have saved you from that bloody 
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minded under-sheiifF Providential was it for you Sir Kniirht, 
that those two young gentlemen whether in meicy they counter 
felted the letter — 

“No no no* the piiest s own brothei wrote it the pnest 
deposed to the handwriting 

“ Then said RaJph calmly, lifting up the palms of his hands 
towards Sir Magnus let us piai c the Loid * * 

*Hei day^ Rdph* why' irt even thou giown devout^ 
Venly this is a great mercy a great deliverance I doubt 
whether the best part of it (praised bt the Lord nevertheless ' ) 
be not rather foi thet than for such a sinnci as I am For thou 
hast lost no horse and yet art touched as if thou hidst lost a 
stud thou hast not suffered in the flesh and yet thy spirit is 
very contrite 

‘ Master I said Ralph, “ only one thing is quite plain to 
me which is that Almighty God dtciees we should render 
our best services to our country Your three horses followed 
you for idle pomp vanity prompted you to appear what you 
are not 

* Very wrong Ralph ' 

And yet Sir Magnus if you had not committed this action 
which in your pious and reasonable humility you call very wiong, 
perhaps three gallant youths (for Sir Magnus Lucy by God s 
grace shall be the third) had remained at home in that sad idle 
ness which leads to an unprivileged and tongue-tied old age 
We ne now in Fiance — 

^ Ralph ' Ralph ' said Sir Magnus be serious stiU Faith ' 
I can hardly tell when thou art and when thou art not, being so 
unsteady a creature 

** Sir Magnus I repeat it, we are now m Noianandy oi 
Picardy, I know not nghtly which where the king also is and 
where it would be unseemly if any English knight wtrt not 
The eyes of England and of France are fixed upon us Here 
we roust all obey the lofty as well as the humble * 

** Obey ^ ay, to be sure, Ralph ' Thou wilt obey me thou 
art not great enough to obey the king , therefore set not thy 
heart upon it« 

Ralph smiled and replied, “ I ofFead my service to the young 
De Ardens, which they graciously accepted As however they 
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Invc their own servants with 'em, if you my honored ma'.ter 
can tiufat me who h'l^e more thin once deceived you but never 
to your injury I with their permission continue to serve you, 
and that right faithfully Whatever is wanting to the dignity 
of your ippeiiince is readily purchased in this country from the 
many tnffickers who follow the camp and fiom the great abund 
ance of Noiniindy So numeious too are the seivints who have 
lost their masters, you may find is many is your lank requires, 
01 your fortune can miintiin There ire handier men among 
them th in I am ind I do not isk of you any place of trust 
above my bettLis Such is I im, either take me Sir Magnus, 
or leave me with the two biave lads 

‘ Rilph ’ inswertd the knight ‘ I cannot do without 
thee since I im heie as it stems I im ' and he sighed 
About those seivants that hive lost then masters — I wish 
tliou couldst ha\e held thy pc icc I would not fain hive such 
unlucky vailets But some of these masters let us hope miy be 
found 1 hou dost not mein they are deid that is killed • ' 
Missing said Ralph consolatonl) 

< I thought so I corrected thee at the time Now my three 
horses the king being htic if thou speakest tiuth I can have 
them up by artiormi it his Bench 

They would be ipt to leap it I trow replied Ralph, with 
such nders upon their backs Mister be easy about them ' 

Ismael is very poweiful he could cairy me anywhere in 
reason said Sir Mignus 

Do not let the stoiy get wind answered his counsellor, 
^ lest we nevei hen the end of it I piomise you my worthy 
mastei you shill hive Ismael again iftei the wiis 

He will hive longei teeth ind fewci milks in his mouth, 
befoie that time sud son ow fully bir Mignus 

No bridle can hold him when he is wilful replied Ralph 
**and ilthough peiidventure he might ciriy youi worshij) clem 
through the enemy once or twice, yet Ismael I'j not the horse 
to be pricked and go ided by pikes and arrows without rearing 
QSkd plunging and kicking off helmets by the dozen nine ells 
fiom the ground Let those StafFoi dshire lads break him in and 
brmc him home 
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his hnnds. \nd find me one very strong and fleet and very 
tractable, and that will do anything rather thin plunge me* rear 
at bein^ pricked if such bloody times should evei come over 
again in the woild for as I ncvei yet gave my man ciusc to 
mock it me I will do my utmost to make all reverent of me, 
now I am neai the king Thus he spoke being at last well 
await tliat he was indeed in France , ilthough he was yet 
perplexed m spa it in re^nd to his having been at Bibcl 

Hov/evei, some lime afterward he was likewise cuitd of this 
scepticism , as by decrees men will be on such points if they 
seek the tiiith in humility of spa it Conversing one day with 
Roebucl on } ist occurrences he Stud after i piuse Ralph ' I 
have conksbed unto thee many things as thou likewise h ist con*'* 
fesfaed many unto mt the which manner of living and commuting 
was very pleasant to the gentle saints Paul md limothy And 
now I do indeed own th^t I have seen men in these parts beyond 
S' a and doubt not that thert be likewise such m otheis who in 
sundiy matteis have moie of woildly knowledge thm I have, — 
knowJedj^e, I speak of not of understanding In the vanity of 
my heart having at that time seen little, I did imagine and 
surmise that Babel lay wider of us albeit I could not upon oith 
or upon honor say where or whereabout It pleased the Lord 
to enlighten me by signs and tokens and not to leive me for the 
com of the heathen and the derision of the ungodly Had I 
minded his word somewhat moie when in my self sufficiency 
I thought I had minded little else and knew it off hand I should 
have remembered th it we pray every Sabbath foi the peace of 
Jerusalem and of Sion ind of IsiaeJ meaning thereby (as the 
pnest admonishes the simpler of the congregation) our own 
country albeit other names have been given m these litter days 
to divers parts thcieof By the same token I might have ap 
prebended that Babel lay at no vast dist incc 

Roebuck listened demurely, smacking his lip*? at intervals like 
a carp out of pond and looking grave and edified Tiled how- 
ever with this geogi iphical discursion burred and bnared and 
braked with homilies he reminded his master that no time was ter 
be lost in looking for a gallant steed, worthy to bear a knight of 
distinction ‘*My fathei, said he ‘‘made a song for himself. 
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in readme s at fan or market when he had a soiry jade to 
dispose of — 

W ho sell-j a good nag 
On his leg may fat, 

Until hi heart be weary 
Who 1 iiy a good nap- 
^nd hath gicat in hi I a^ 

May ride the world over full cheery 

‘‘Comfoitib^e thoughts both of em ' sid Sir Magnu*? 

I never sold my nags and I have gro-its enow — if nobody 
do touch the same Not knowing well the firms about this 
country, and the day being moie windy thin I could wish it, and 
proposing still to lemain for awhile incognito ind being some 
what soiled in my appaicl by the iccidents of the toya^e, and 
fuithcrmoi e my cyts having been Bti lined thereby a slight matter 
It would pie ISC me Roebuck if thou wentest in search of the 
chirgei the tioublc ome put of lookin^ at his quaiteis and 
handling him and disbuising the moneys I myself may by God s 
pro\idencc bung unto good issue 

Ralph ccepted the commission ind performed it faithfully and 
amply He returned with two powerful chaigeis m ignificentJy 
caparisoned mJ told his master that he would grieve to the day 
of his deith if he let eithei of them slip through his fingers Sir 
Magnus hi st asked the pnees and then the n imcs of them He 
was informed tint one w is eill d Rufus ind the othci Beauclerc, 
oftei^two great English kings Enquiimg of Ralph the histoiy 
of these English kings and whether he hid evci heird of them 
and on the confession of Rilph in the negative, he wis vexed 
and discontented and told Rilph he knew nothing The ownei 
of the horses was veiy fluent in the history of the two piinees 
which nearly lost him his customei for the knight shook his 
head saying he should be sony to mount a beist of such an un 
lucky name as Rufus above all in a country where ariows were 
80 nte As foi Be luclcrc he was unexception iblc 

hoist indeed' cued Roebuck Mn my mind sir' 
Ismael is not lit to hold \ candle to him 

‘ I would not sav so much as th it gravely and majestically 
replied the knight ‘ but tins Beauclerc has his points, Roebuck 
bir Magnus purchased the two horses, and acquired into the 
bargain the two pages of history appertaining to their names 
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which proud as he was of displaying them on all occasions, he 
mimgcdless dexterously Befoie long he heaid on eveiy side 
the most L\dlted piaises of Humphrey and Hcmy and although 
he was b} no meins invidious he ittributed a large portion of the 
mciit to Ismael and appealed to Roebuck whether he did not 
once heai him say that Jacob too would show himself one day or 
other Stimulited b\ the gloiy his horses had acquired, horses 
bred upon his own land and by the notice they had attracted 
from our invincible Edward undei two meie stnplings of half his 
w e ght he himself within a week or fortnight w is clianged in 
character Sloth ind inactivity were no longei endunble to him 
He exercised his chargers and himself in every piactice necessary 
to the military career and at list bang presented to the king, 
Edwaid said to him that, ilbeit not being at Westminister cior 
having his chancellor at hind he could not legally enfoice the 
payment of the thiee ingelb still due (he understood) as pait of 
the purchase money of sundry chiigers nevertheless he would 
oblige the gallant knight who bought them to piesent him on due 
occasion a pair of spuis foi his acquittmce 

Ihe ceremony was not p^i formed in the piesencc of the king 
whose affairs required him dsewhere but in the presence of his 
glorious son after the battle of Cressy Heie Sir Magnus was 
suriounded ind perhaps would have fallen being still inexpert in 
the management of his aims when suddenly a young soldier, 
covered with blood, rushed between him ind his intagenist, 
whom he levelled with his battle-axe and fell exhausted Sir 
Magnus had received many bruises through his armor, and 
noticed but little the event many similar ones or neaily so, 
having occuired in the course of the engagement Soon however 
that quaiter of the field began to show its herbage again m laigcr 
spaces and at the distant sound of the French trumpets which 
was shrill, fitful, and tuneless the bioken ranks of the enemy near 
him waved like a tattered banner in thf^ wind and melted, and 
disappeared Ralph had fought resolutely at his side md, though 
wounded, was little hurt* 1 he knight called him aloud at his 
voice not only Ralph came forward but the soldier who had pre- 
set ved his life rolled round toward him Disfiguied as he was 
with blood and bruises, Ralph knew him again it was Peter 
Crosby of the bulrusli* Sir Magnus did not find mynediately the 
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words he wanted to iccost him 'ind indeed, though he hid 
become much briver, ht hid not pi own much more couitcous 
much mojc gcncious oi much moit humane He took, him 
however by the hand th inked him foi hiving sivcd his life 
and hoped to issist in doing him the simc good turn 

Roebuck in the mein time wished the seven! wounds of his 
formei friend ind pliymate, fiom a cow s hoin containing wine 
of which as he hid reseived it onl^ igainst thiist in battle, few 
drops weie left Gashes opened fiom under the goie which 
made him wish that he hid kft it untouched ind he diew in 
his bieith IS if he felt ill the pun he awakened 

Well mt int Ralph ' but prythee give over ' said Crosby 
piticntly 1 htse singings in my head aie no merry makings 
* Master ' — if you aie theie — J would liefei have liin in 
Hampton churehyiid imon^ the skittles oi is near them is 
might be, o IS not to spoil the spoit ind methinks had it been 
a score or two of yens litei it were none the worse How 
soever God s will be done • Greitci folks hive been eaten here 
by the dogs Well id ly ind whit hum ^ at anytime 

irc better bcists thin woims and should be served fir t T.hey 
love us and wateh us inel help us while we are living the 
otheis don t mind us while we aie good for anything There 
are chaps too ind feeding in clover, who think much as they do 
upon th It mattei 

“ C ive me thy hand Ralph ' Tell my father I have done 
my best If thou fandest a si ish or two atliwart my back and 
loins sweir to him as thou sifely miyest do on all the Gospels 
and on iny bone of my martyr, that they closed upon me and 
gave them when I wis cutting my way through — aweary with 
what had been done already — ^to lend my last service — to our 
worthy mister 

Now Messer F i aneesco I may call upon you, having seen you 
long since throw aside your gravity and at last spnng up ilert as 
though you would mount for Picardy 

Petrarca A right indeed hive you acquired to call upon me 
Ser Geoff reddo but you must accept fiom me the pioduce of 
our country Biavc men appear among us evciy agt almost yet 
all of them are apt to look to themselves none will hizaid his 
life for another none will trust his best friend Such is our 
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breed such it ilways was In 'ifFiirs of love alont hive we as 
greit a vaiiety )s you ha\L, ind pcrhips a gieatci I am by 
natuie very foigetful of light oceunences even of those >^hich 
much imuscd me it the time and if your gi^yhound, Messer 
Geotfieddo hid not bten laying his muzzle between my knees 
urging my ittention shivering it the cold of this unmatted marble 
and tieading upon my foot iii pitKience I doubt whether you 
would ever have heard fiom me the story I shdl now relate to 
you 

It occuried the yeir befoie I left Avignon the inhabit mts of 
which city, Mcssei Giovinni will ceitify iie more beautiful than 
any otheis in Fianec 

Boccaccio I hive leiined it from leport and bthtve it 
leidily so miny Itdians hive lesided theie so long ant^ the 
vciy flow Cl of Italy amoious poets stout ibbots indolent 
unestb high fed caidinals handsome pit,es gigantic hilbtidieis 
md ciosfabow-men for ever at the maik 

Petrarca Pish ' pish ’ let me find my way thiough em and 
come to the couple I hive befoie my eyes, ind the spaniel that 
wis the piime mover in the busmt s 

Tenenn de Gisors knew few things in the world and if he 
had known all theiem he would htve found nothing so valuible, 
in his own estim ition as himself 1 he 1 idies p iid mueh court 
to him, and ncvei seemed so hipp) is in his presence this 
disquieted him 

Boccac 0 How the deuce * he must have been a saint then 
which accords but little witli his \ inity 

Petrarca You might mistake there Ciovanni ’ The ob- 
servition does not hold good in all cases I can issuie you 

Boccaccio Well, go on with him 

Petrarca I do think, Giovanni, you tell a stoiy a gieat 
deal more naturally , but I will say plainly what my own eyes 
have lemarked ind will let the pcculianties of men appear as 
they stnke me, whethei they are in symmetry with our notions of 
character, or not 

Chauur Ihe man of genius may do this no other wilj 
attempt it. He will discover the symmetry the relations, and 
the dependencies, of the whole he will square the strange 
pioblematic circle of the human heart 
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Pardon my interruption and indulge us with the tale of 
Tenei in 

Petrarca He w^s disquieted I itpeit by the g'lyety and 
fimilianty of the young women who truly to speak betiay it 
Avignon no rusticity of reserve Educated in a house where 
music and ])oetry were culmatcd he had been he iiing from his 
eaihest diys the ditties of broken heaits and desperation and 
never had he observed that these inviuably weie sung under 
leering eyes, with smiles thu turned eveiy woid upside down 
and were followed by the clinking of glasses i heaity supper 
and njihat not f Beside® he was \er} handsome men of this 
sort ilthough there aie exceptions are usually cold toward the 
women and he w is more displeased th it they should share the 
admiration which he thought due to himself exclusively than 
pit ised at iccciiing the higer pait of theirs 

At Avignon is with us certain houses entertain certiin parties 
It 18 thought unpolite md ineonstint evei to go from ont into 
mother I do not mean in the same evtnin^ but m youi lifetime 
and only the religious can do it without rcpioich As bees ciiry 
and deposit the fecund iting dust of ceitain plants sofriirsand 
pnests the exhihriting tiles of btaiit) and the haidly less ex- 
hilarating of fiailtj covering it dtepl) with pity and praising the 
mercy of the Loid in permitting it for an admonition to others 
Theie ^re two sisters in o r citv (I foigot myself in calling 
Avignon so) of whom amon^ fi lends I miy speak freely ind 
may even name thtm Cyialla de la Hiyc, and Egidia Cynlla 
the youngei is said to be txtremel} beautiful I nevei saw her 
and few beside the f imiJy have set n her lately She is spoken of 
among htr female fi lends as very lively very modest fond of 
reading and of music added to which id vantages sht is htiiess 
to hei locIl the Bishop of Carpentras, now invested with the 
pui*ple Foi hei fortune ind for the care bestowed on hei 
education she is indebted to hei sister who having deceived 
many respectable young men with hopes of m image was huself 
at last deceived in tlaem and bore about her an indication that 
deceived no one Dunng the three years that her fathei lived 
after this too domestic Cidamity, he confined her in a country- 
house, leaving hei only the liberty of a garden fenced with high 
From Beside to theirs (5 lines) added in iid ed ] 
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walls He died it Pans and the mother who fondly loved 
Egidn went instantly and liberated hei permitting her to ittuin 
to Avignon while she hcrstlf hid her gnef it is siid, with yotng 
Gispann de 1 CEuf in the \ilh Egidii wis ie‘*olved to enjoy 
the lust moments of freedom and ptihaps to show how little she 
ciied for an unforgiving fither No one however at Avignon 
beyond the family had ytt htard iny thing of his decease The 
evening of hei libfi tion she ivilkcd along the binks of the 
Durance with htr favouiite spimcl which had become fat and 
unwieldy by its confinement and lying all day under the 
outhern wall of the guden and having never been combed nor 
washed exhibited every sign of dirtiness and decrepitude To 
render him smartei she idorned him again with his nch silver 
collar now fitting him no longer and haidly by any effort to 
be clasped ibout his voluminous neck He escaped from her 
dragging after him the scarlet iibbon which she had foimed into 
a chain that it might appear the iichci with its festoons about it 
and that she might hold the last object of her love the faster 
On the banks of the river he struggled with both paws to dis 
engage the collai and unh ippily one of them passed through a 
link of the ribbon Frightened and half blind he rin on his 
three legs he knew not whithei and tumbled thiough some low 
willows into the Durance Egidia caught it the end of the 
nbbon and, the bank giving way she fell with him into deep 
water She had the moment befoic, looked in viin foi assist 
ance to catch her spaniel for hei , ind had c 1 1 a reproachful 
glance toivard the budge about a handled piees off, on which 
Feneiin de Gisors wis leaning with his arras folded upon the 
battlement 

“ Now said he to himself one worn in at least would die 
for me She implored my pity before she committed the rash 
act, — as such acts are called on other occasions 

Without stiinng a foot or unfolding an aim, he added pathetic 
ally from Ovid — 

Sic ubi fata vocant udi abjectus in herbis 

Ad vada Mxandn concinit albus olor 

We Will not inquire whether the verses are the more mis* 
placed by the poet, or were the more misapplied by the reciter 
T<merin now stepped forward, both to preserve hia conquest 
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and add solemnity to his tiiumph He lost however the op 
portunity of saving his mistiess, and saw her carried to the other 
side of the nvei by two stout peasants who had been pui chasing 
some ban els in icidiness for the vintage and who placed her with 
her face downwaid that the watei might run out of her mouth 
He gave them a hire on condition that the) should declaie he 
alone had sa\ed the lady he then quietly walked up to his 
neck in the streim tuincd back again and assisted (or lathei 
followed) the youths in conveying her to the monastery neai the 
city gate 

Here he icaintd iftei mmy viin inquiries that the lady was 
no otliei than the daughter of Philibeit de la Haye Perpetually 
hid he heird m e\cry conveisation the piai&ts of Cyjilla of her 
b^uty liei tempei her resene, hci iccomplishmcnts , and what 
a lucky thing foi hei w is the false step of her sister immured 
for life and leaving hei in sole expectation of a vast inheritance 
Histcning homeward ht diessed himself in more gallant tnm 
and went forthwith to the Bishop of Caipentns then at Avignon 
to whom he did not find idmittii ee as his lordship had only 
that morning received intelligence of his biother-in law s decease 
He expressed by letter his gratitude to Divine Piovidence foi 
having eniblcd him to rescue the loveliest of hci sex from the 
horrors of a wUery giavc announced his rank, his fortune (not 
indeed to be mentioned or thought of m compaiison with her 
meiits) and entreated the honoi of a union with her if his lord 
ship could sympathize with him in feeling that such punty ought 
nevti to have been enfolded (might he say it^) m the aims of 
any man who w is not destined to be her husband 

* Ah' said the bishop when he had pci used the lettei 
* the young man too well knows wh it has happened who does 
not The Holy Father himself hath shed piternal tears upon 
It Providcntiil this falling into the witei this cndin^eimg of 
a sinful lift ' Miy It awaken her lemorse and lepentance as it 
hith awakened his pity and compission ' His pioce'tdmg is 
liberal and delicate he could not speik moie p issionatcly and 
more guardedly He was (now I find) one of hei eaily ad 
mirers No rcfeience to otheis no repi caches Tiaie love 
wears well I do not like this matter to gi«w too public I 
will set out for Cai-pentras m another hour, first writing a few 
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lines diiectin^ M Tcnenn to meet me at the pahcc this evening 
as soon as may be convenient Wt must forgive the fault of 
Egidia now she has found a good match , ind we may put on 
mourning for the father my worthy brotliei in law, n xt week 
Such weie the cogitations ind plans of the bishop, and he 
earned them at once into execution for, knowing what the 
frailty of human nature is as if he knew it from inspiration he 
had by no means unshaken faith in the waters of the Durance as 
restoiative or conservative of chastity 

Tenenn has been since observed to whistle oftenei than to 
sing and when he begins to wirble any of his imatory lays 
which seldom happens the words do not ple-ise him as they used 
to do and he bleaks od abruptly A fnend of his said to him 
in my presence Your tar, Tenenn has giown fistidious sidce 
you walked up to it in the watei on the fiist of August 

Boccaccio Fianeesco* the more I reflect on the stoiy you 
have related to us the more plainly do I perceive how n itural 
it IS and this too m the very peculiarity th it appeared to me at 
first as being the contraiy Unless we make a selection of 
subjects unless we observe then heights and distances unless we 
give them their angles and shades we may as well paint with 
white-wash We do not int stiange events so much as those 
by which we lie admitted into the recesses or earned on amid 
the operations of the human mind We aie stiraulited by its 
activity, but we are greatly more pit ised at surveying it leisurely 
in Its quiescent state, uneo\eitd and unsuspicious Few how 
ever are capable of describing oi e\en of remiiking it while 
strange and unexpected contingencies ire the commonest pedlery 
of tile mirkets and the joint patnmony of the tapsters 

I have drawn so laigely from my biain foj the production ot a 
bundled stones man) ot which I confess arc witltss ind worth- 
less, and many just as Ser Gcofoeddo saw them incomjdete, thit 
if my memory did not come to my assistance I should be mis 
trustful ot my imagination 

Chaucer Ungrat ful man * the world never found one like it.^ 
Boccaccio Are Englishmen so Asiatic in the profusion of 
compliments ^ 

First ed reads ** it and could not promise nor hold another sach 
See ^ 
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I know not Prancesco whether you may deem this cithtdial 
a befitting place foi natiatives of love 

Petrarca No phee is moie befitting since if the love bt 
holy no sentiment is essentially so di\ine and if unholy we may 
pray the moit devoutly and effectudly in such an audience foi 
the souls of those who harbored it Beside which tlie coolness 
of the aisles and their silence, and then solitariness it the ex 
tremity of the city would check within us iny motive or tc nd 
ency to lisciviousness and lightness if the subject should lie that 
way and if your spints should incautiously follow it my fiiend 
Gio\ inni as (pardon my sinceuty') they arc somewhat too 
pi open sc 

Boccatcio My scruples are sitisficd md removed 
TJhe an of Niplts is not so inclement as that of our Aiezzo 
and there iie some who will tell us if wc listen to them thit 
few places in the world ire more fivoiablc ind conducive to 
amoious inclinations I often htud it while I icsided there and 
the pulpit gi\e an echo to the public \oice btrangc then 
It may appeal to )ou that jcilousy should hnd i place in the 
connubi d state and ifter i ye ii or more of marriage neveithe 
less so It happened 

1 he Prince of Policastio was united to a lady of his own nnk 
and yet he could not be quite so happy as he should have been 
with hei bhe brought him a magnificent dowry and I nevci 
saw videts moie coveied with lace fringes knots and every thing 
else thit ought to content the lordly heart than I have seen 
behind the chans of the Prince and Princess of Policastro Ahs * 
what are all the blessings of this sublunaiy woild to the lord 
whose lady has thin lips ' The princess was very loving as 
much aftei the first yeir is the piincc was after the fiist night 
Even this would not content him 

Time her GLofFieddo icmcmbcring that Love and he in some 
other planet flew together and neithei left the othei behind, is 
angry to be outstripped by him and challenges him to a trial of 
speed every day The tiresome dotard is always distanced yet 
always tails hoarsely aftei him as if he had ever seen Love 
turn back again, any moie than Love had seen him Well, let 
them settle the matter between themselves 

Would you believe it^ — the princess could not make hei 
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husb-ind in the leist the fonder of hei by all her issiduities , not 
even by watching him while he was awake moie assiduously than 
the tenderest mother evei watched her sleeping infant Although 
to vary her fascinations and cnch intmcnts she c died him wretch 
and villiin he was afterward as wi etched and villinous as if she 
never had taken half the pains about him 

She had brought in her tram i certain Jacometta, whom she 
persuaded to espy his motions He was soon aware of it and 
calling her to him said — 

Discreet and fur Tacometta the pnneess, }ou know aery 
well thinks me inattentive to hei and being unable to fix on 
any other object of suspicion she maiks out you and boasts 
among her fntnds that she his peisindtd a foolish girl to follow 
and watch me that she m ly at 1 ist by the temptation she throws 
into our way, rid herself of i beauty who in future might give her 
great uneasiness Certainly, if my heait could wander its 
wandenngs would be neai home I do not exactly say I should 
prefer you to every woman on earth for reason and gr ititude must 
guide my passion , and, unless wheie I might expect to find at- 
tachment I shall ever remain mdiffeient to peisonal chaims 
You may 1 elite to your misti ess whatever you think pioptr of 
this conversation If you believe i person of youi own sex can 
be more attached and faithful to )ou than the most ciicumspect 
of ours then repeat the whole If on the contraiy you imagine 
that I can be hereafter of any use to you, and that it is my interest 
to keep secret any confidence with which you miy honor me, the 
princess has now enabled us to noid being circumvented by her 
It cannot hurt me you aie young, unsettled incautious and 
unsuspicious 

Jacometta held down hei head in confusion the pnnee taking 
her by the hand lequcsted hei not to tliink he was offended 
He persuaded hir to let him meet her privately, that he might 
give hei warning if any thing should occui and that he might 
assist her to turn aside the machinations of tlieif enemy The 
first time they met, nothing had occui red he pRssed her hand, 
slipped a valuable ring on one of the fingers and passed The 
second time nothing matcnal, nothing but what might be warded 
off let the worst happen, the friend who gave him information 
of the designs laid against her would receive her The princess 
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flaw with wondtr ind admintion the earnestness with which 
Jacometta witched for her Ihe faithless man could hardly 
move hand or foot without a motion on the pait of her ittendant 
She had observed him near the chambei door of Ticometta 
and laughed in her heart at the beguiled deceivei ‘ Do you 
know, lacometta I myself saw him within two paces of your 
bedroom * 

‘ I im quite confident it was he madam • answered Jaco 
metta ‘ and I do believe in my conscience he come every night 
What^® he wants I cannot imagine He seems to stop before the 
tube roses and cai nations on the balustrade whethei to smell at 
them a little or to catch the fiesh breezes fiom Sorrento I 
fancied at fiist he might be lestless md unhappy (pardon me 
madonna * ) it your diflFei cnees 

* No no said the pi incess, with a smile, I understand what 
he wants never mmd make no inquines he is little aware how 
we are planning to catch him He has seen you look after him 
he fancies that you care about him that you really like him 
absolutely love him — I could almost laugh — that you would 
(fooli h man' foolish man’ genuine Policastro ’) listen to him 
Do you undu stand ^ 

J icometta s two ears icddened into transpircncy and clapping 
a hand on each she cried, aftei a long sigh Lord ' can he 
think of me ? is he mid ^ doc'> he take a poor gnl for a princess ^ 
Gengially I sleep soundly but once or twice he has awakened 
me, pel hips not well knowing the passage But if, indeed he is 
80 very wicked as to design to ruin me and what is worse to 
deceive the best of ladies might it not be advisable to fasten in 
the centre and in the sides of the couidoi five, or six or seven 
sharp swords, witli their points toward whoever — 

“ Jacometta ' do nothing violently nothing rashly nothing 
without me 

1 here was onlv one thing that Jacometta wished to do with 
out the piinccss and ceitAinly she was disposed to do nothing 
violently or rashly, for she was now completely in the interest 
(these holy walls toibid me to speak more explicitly) of 
Policastro 

<‘We will be a milch for him * said the princess “You 
must leave your loom door open to night ' 

P®From What to princess (15 lines) added in and ed 3 
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Jacomett'i fell on her knees ind dechred she was honest 
thoug] )oi - n exclamation which I dll esiy Messer Geo ftreddo, 
you a\c often heard in Italy it being the preface to every 
act of rogueiy and lubiicity unless fiom a knight or kn ght a 
lady The Pnneess of Pohcistio w is ignonnt of this* and so 
was Jacometta when she used it. The mistiesa insisted the 
attendant Hepiecited 

“Simple child* no earthly mischief shall befill you To night 
you shill sleep in my bed and I in yours awaiting the fdsc vt retch 
misc illed my husband 

Satisfied with the ingenuity of her device, the pnneess was 
excessively courteous to the pnnee at dinner and indeed tbiough 
out the whole diy He on his part was in transports he siid 
It her iffability md sweet imiible temper Pool Jacometta rettlly 
knew not whit to do sc ircely for one moment could she speak 
to the pnnee that he might be on his ginrd 

Do It* do It* Slid he piessing her hind as she passed 
him “We must submit 

At the proper time he went in his slippers to the bedioom of 
the pnneess and entered the spicious bed which like the 
domains of the nch is nevei quite spicious enough for them 
Jacometta was persuaded to uttei no exclimition in the begin- 
ning and wis allowed to employ whiter er vehemence she pleased 
it a fitter moment The pnneess tossed about in Tacometta s 
bed, inveighing most fiiiiously agiinst her fiithlcs husbHnd f her 
passionate voice was hardly in any degree suppressed Jacometta 
too tossed about in the pnneess s bed, and hei voice hboted 
under little less suppression At last the pnncipal cause of vexa- 
tion with the jealous wife wis the unreasonable time to which 
her husband pi otracted the commission of his infidelity After 
two hours or thereabout, she began to question whether he really 
hid ever been unfaithful at ill , begin to be of the opinion that 
there are irahcious people in the world ind returned to her own 
chamber She fancied she heard voices within, and listening 
attentively, distinguished these outcries — 

* No resistance madam * An injuied husband claims impera- 
tively his promised bliss, denied him not through antipathy, not 
through halted, not through my dements on his part, but through 
unjust and barbarous jealousy Resist* bite* beat me* Viliam' 
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— ra\isher — 'im am Exciucntcd is I am wion^ed 

robbed of my h ippiness of my sacred conjugal rights m ly the 
Bltssed Vn^in nevei countenance me never look on me or listen 
to me if this is not the last time I ask them or if evei I accept 
tliem though ofFcitd 

At which he rushed indign intly f om the bed threw open the 
door and pushing aside the piincess ciicd laving, Vile 
tieachcrous giil ' standing there peeping ' hilf naked • At your 
infantine age dart you thusintiudt upon the holy mysttiie^* of the 
marnage bed ^ 

bcicaming out these words ht rm like one possessed by the 
de\il into his own loom bolted tht door with \ehemencc locked 
It, cursed it slipped between tht sheets and slept soundly 

r le piincesb wis astonished she isked heiself, Why did not 
I do this^ why did not I do thit^ The leison was she had 
learned her own pait but not his Scarcely h id she entered her 
chamber when Jacomctti fell upon hti netk sobbing aloud and 
declaring thit notlung but her piovidentiil piesence could hive 
saved hei She Ind muffled herself up she siid folding the 
b d clothes ibout hti double md tuple and was sevei il times on 
the point of calling up the whole household in her extremity 
atiict IS wxs hei mistress s charge upon her to be silent The 
pimcess threw a showei of odoiifeious wateis over hci md took 
every cue to re stoic her spu and to preseive her fiom i 
hysteixal fit iftei such exertion and exhiustion When she 
was lather moie lecovered she drojipcd on hei knees befoic 
hei lady md enti cited md implored that, on the renewal of 
her love in its piistine iidor for the prince she nevei would tell 
him in any moment of tender confidence that it was she who was 
in the bed 

The pnneess was slow to give the promise for she w is very 
conscientious At list however she gave it saying Ihc pimcc 
my husbind his tikcn a most awful oath nevei to iciew the 
moments you apprehend Oui Lidy stiengthtn me to bear my 
heavy affliction ' Hei divine grace has cured my agonized bieast 
of Its invctcr itc jealousy 

She paused for some time then drying hei tears, for she had 
shed several, she invited Tacometta to sit upon the bedside with 
her Jacometta did so and the pnneess, taking her hand, 
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continued I h'lrdly know wh it is p'^bsing in my mind Taco- 
mctta • I found it difficult to bear ^.n injury though an empty 
and unreal one let me try whether the efforts I make will 
enable me to endure a misfortune — on the faith of a woman, my 
dear Tacometta no unreal nor empty one Policastro is young 
It would be unreasonable in me to desire he should lead the life 
of an anchorite, and perhaps not quite reasonable in him to expect 
the miracle of my blood congealing 

Aftei this narration Messer Francesco ualked toward the 
b gh altar and made his genuflexion the same did Messer 
Giovanni and in the act of it, slapped ber Geoffreddo on the 
shoulder telling him he might dispense witli the ceremony by 
reason of his inflexible boots and the buck skin paling about his 
loins Sei Geoffreddo did it nevertheless and with tqual 
devotion His two friends then took him between them to 
the house of Messer Francesco whcie dinnci had been some 
time waiting 
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Ne^tLion I comi sir bcfoie you with fear and trembling, at 
the thoughts of my examination to morroi^ If the masters aie 
too hard upon me, I shall never take my degree How I passed 

P Landor must suppose this Conversation to have taken place in 1668 the 
day before Newton went up for his ma ter s degree He w*as then twent) 
seven years of age and had completed the more imj t rtant part of his 
studies Barrow was then Luca lan professor of Geometry Ht had used 
Newton sskill in the levisionof hi I ectionesOpticae and had acknowledged 
the benefit his book had received from Newton s corrections and additions 
In the following year Barrow resigned his professorship to Newton and 
foi the rest of his life devoted himself almost entirely to theology In the 
Cm cal Hvr June 8 1808 there is an article of Dr Parrs in which 
occurs (p 18) an eulogy on Barrow Within the grasp of his mighty 
and capacious mind were compr bended the broad generalities which are 
discussed in scl nee and the minuter discriminations whieh are to he 
learned: only by famihant} with common life At one moment he 
soars aloft to the gi at without any exhaustion of his vigour and m the 
next Without any diminution of his dignity he descended to the little— 
he drew his materials from the richest treasures of learning ancient and 
modern sacred and profane*~he sets before us in solemn and magnificent 
array, die testimony of historians the criticisms of scholars, the arguments 
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as bachelor I cannot tell it must euiely have been by especial 
indulgence 

Barrow My dear Isaac ' do not be dispirited 1 he less 
intelligent of tlic examintis will bieak their beaks against the 
gravel in trying to cure die indigestions and heaitburnings your 
plenteousness has given them the moie intelligent know your 
industry, your ibilitics and your modesty they would favor you 
if there were nec d of favor, but you without compliment, suqiass 
them dll 

Newton Oh sir' foibear forbear' I fear I may have for 
gotten a good d al of what you taught me 

Barrow I wonder it that I am oldej than you by many 
years I have many oecupations and dibti actions , my memory is 
by nature less retentiae and yet I hive not forgotten any thing 
you taught me 

Newton Too partial tutor too benevolent fiiend' this 
unmented praise confounds me I cannot calculate the poweis of 
my mind otheiwise than by calcuhtin^ the time I require to 
compass any thm^ 

B It row Quickness is among the least of the mind s proper 
ties, and belongs to hei m iJmost hei lowest stite nay it doth 
not abandon her when she is dnven fiom hci home when she is 
wandenng and insane The mad often letain it the hai has it 
the cheat has it we find it on the lace com sc and at the 
card ta|>le education does not give it and leflection takes away 
from it 

Newton 1 am slow , and there are many parts of ordinal y 
learning yet unattamed by me 

Barrow I had an uncle a sportsman who said that the light 
dog beats over most giound, but the heavier finds the covey 

Newton Oftentimes indeed have I submitted to you problems 
and possibilities— 

Barrow And I h ive made you prove them 

Newton You were contented with me , all may not be 

Barrow All will not be miny would be more so if you 
could prove nothing Men like dogs and cats, fawn upon you 

of metaphysicians tJie description of poets the profound remarks of 
heathen sages and the pious reflections oi Christian fathers (Imag 
Anvers v 18 9 ^^orks i 1846 Works iv 1876)] 
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while you leave them on the ground if you lift them up hey bite 
'ind SCI itch and if you show them then own features in the glass, 
they would fly it your thioit ind tear jour eyes out This 
between oui selves for we must not indulge in unfivourablt views 
of minkind since by doing it wc make bid men believe that they 
are no vvorse than others and wt teach the good that they are 
good in vain Philosopheis hive tiken this side of the question 
to show then ingenuity but sound philosopht i s are not ingenious 
If philosophy can render us no better and no happier away with 
It ' 1 here aie things that can and let us take them 

Whit dost thou sigh at Isaac ^ 

Newton At my ignorance m some degiee of then writings 

Barrow At your ignorance of the ignor int ^ No m m ever 
understood the things that are most admired in Plato and 
AnstoteJes In Plato theie irt incoherencits that fill to pieces 
at a touch , and Anstoteles lost himstlf in tlu involutions of his 
own web What must we think of i philosojihtr who pi omised 
to teach one pupil that which he withheld fi om the rest although 
these were more familiar with him ind more instructed ^ And 
what must we think of a pupil, who w s indignant that any otheis 
should partake in his sentiments and his knowledge ^ Yet such 
men h ive guided the scientific such men have rultd the woild 

Newton Not such wai L icon 

Barrow No, indeed I told vou and I repeat it, I think 
the smill volume pf Essays in your hind contains moie ivisdom 
and moie genius than we ean find in all the philosopheis of 
antiquity , with one exception Cicero On which I desued you 
to peruse it attentively and to lendei me an iccount of it according 
to your opinion 

Newton Sir, I have been induced to believe but rather fiom 
the authonty of my elders than from my own mvestigition, that 
Bacon is the more profound of the two although not the more 
eloquent 

Barrjw If Bacon had wrntten as easily and Inrmoniou&ly 
as Ciceio, he would have lost a portion of his weight with the 
generality of the learned who are apt to conceive that in easy 
movement there is a want of solidity and ^strength We mua|E 

First ed reads strengtli Take away all Cicero s wit and half his 
eloquence and you 1 ave a Bacon at bottom Very wise &c ] 
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confess that antiquity has darkened colleges and has distorted 
cntici&m Vciy wise men and very waiy and inquisitive walk 
ovei the earth and aie ignoiant not only what mineiilb he 
beneath but what hcibs md fohige they are treading Some 
time afterwaid and piobably some distant time a specimen of 
oie IS cxtricted and exhibited then mother listly the beanng 
and diameter of the vein are obseived and meisured Thus 
It IS with writers who aie to hive a currency thiough ages 
In the beginning they iie confounded with most othtis soon 
they fill into some secondary chss next into one rather less 
obseuic md humble by decrees they ire liberated fiom the dross 
and lumbci tint himper them and being once above the he ds 
of eonte mpoi ancs rise slowly md wavenngly then reguhrlyand 
erectly then npidly md mijcstic illy, till the vision stiams and 
aches is It puisnes them in tluii ethereil ilevition 

Neithei you nor I hive wisted our timt in the cultivation of 
poetiy but each of us hith fiequently heaid it discouised on 
by those who hive md if it seivts for nothing else it selves 
for m illustiation In my eirly days he would hi\e been scoffed 
out of countenmee who should have compared the Lynchs oi the 
Allt^fo ind Piwrrrofo of Mr John Milton to the sterling poetry 
(as It was called) of Dt fohn Donne and yet much m ly be said 
in favor of the youngti and tneie iie those md not only undei- 
graduites but bachelois and misteis who venture even to picfei 
him Qpenly Who knows but we may see him extolled to the 
level of Lucan and Statius stiong is is the sense of the Unneisity 
against all sorts of suppl inters * 1 here are eves th it cannot set 

pnnt when ne ii them there ire men that cannot see ment. 

Aewion The Latin sccietary miy be pardoned for miny 
defects in his poetry and even foi many in his polities in eon 
sidei ition of the leveitncL he boic towiid the Apocilypsi I 
c*mnot think him a vciy ii religious man ilthoiigh he does not 
attend divine service we aie told so regularly as we could have 
wished 

Barronv Let us talk no more about him I opposed his 
pnnciples nevertheless he may have acted conscientiou ly and 
even his pnnciples aie now coming again into fashion, and among 
the sons of those very cavalieis who would have hanged him 
Perhap the most dangerous of his doctrines, the lawfulness of 
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setting aside God s nnomted for misconduct may soon be the 
leading one m the front of our Constitution Well * we ire not 
met for politics only it would be salutaiy to consider, if God s 
anointed will not be set nsidt, what must be done — bow avoid 
the commission of a diabolical act 

Nejjton Could wc nghtlv understmd the Re*oelatton^ I 
question not but every difhcuU^ of this natuit would be solved 
Barrow M ly be let us trust in God 
Newtor We must have certain data for every thing upon 
which wc leason the grcatei pirt of rcisoneis begin without 
them 

Barrow I wish the event may answer youi cxpcLtitions 
that the Apocalypse the Aigonautic Expedition and the Ste^e of 
Troy form the Indent which is to push iwiy our difficulties in 
navigating thiough all the locks and shoals of time, — all those of 
religion, and all those of history Happen whit miy I doubt 
nothing of your surpassing the foremost of your competitors — of 
your very soon obuining a name in the Univeisity little below 
Doctor bpry s of Cams Doctor Brockhouse s of St John s 
Doctor Cockbum s of Emanuel, Doctor Turnbull s of Peter 
house, or Doctor Cruikshank s of Btnnet n ly a name which, 
within a few years may reach even to Leyden and Pans as that 
of a most studious young man, distinguished alike for application 
and invention 

Newton Although I could not in conscience disclaiiji the 
small merit there may be in application, since I owe it to the 
encouragement of my tutor, I surely have no right or title to 
invention 

Barrow You have already given pi oofs of it beyond any 
man I know Your questions lead to great disco venes whether 
It please God that you hereafter make them, or some one follow- 
ing you 18 yet uncertain Wc aie silly enough to believe that 
the quality of invention, as applied to literature, lies in poetry and 
romance, mostly or altogether I dare to speculate on discovenes 
in the subjects of your studies, every one far greater, every one 
far more wonderful tlian all that lie within the range of fiction 
In our days, the histonan is the only inventor , and it is ludicrous 
to see how busily and lustily he beats about, with his smog 
and itmzaie upon him 1 wish we could drag him for a moment 
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into philosophical life it would be still more amusing to look it 
him, as he runs over this loftier and dryer ground thro\Mng up 
his nose and whimpering at the pnckles he must pass thiough 
Few men are contented with what is strictly true concerning 
the occurrences of the world it neither hcits nor soothes The 
body Itself when it is in perfect heiltn is averse to a state of rest 
We wish our ptejudices to be suppoited our animosities to be in 
creised as those who are inflimed by liquor would add mateiials 
to the inflimmition 

Nenvion 1 he simple verities important perhaps in then con- 
sequences which I am exploring not only ibstract me from the 
daily business of society, but exempt me fiom the li itred and perse- 
cution to which every other kind of study is exposed In poeti y 
a gotod nastoril would laise against one as vehement enemies as a 
good satire A gieat poet m our countiy like the great gnnt in 
Sicily can never move without shaking the whole island while 
the mathematician and istronomei may pursue then occupations 
and rarel) be hissed or pelted fiom below You spoke of histoi- 
lans It would ill become a person of my small expenence to dis- 
course on them after jou 

Barrjnx. Let me hear however what you have to say since 
at Ic ist it will be dispassionate 

Ne<wion 1 hose who now write history do certainly write it 
to giatify a party and to obt.u notonety and money The 
niatennls he in the cabinet of the statesman whose ictions and 
their consequences are to be recorded If you censure them you 
are called ungiateful for the facilities he has afforded you and, if 
you commend them venal No man both judicious and honest 
will subject himself to eithei imputation 

Barrow Not only at the present day but always the indul 
gence of animosity, the love of gam and the desire of favor have 
been the inducements of an authoi to publish in his lifetime the 
history of his contemporaries But there have been, and let us 
hope there may be judicious and virtuous men, so inHamed by the 
glory of their country in their days that leaving all passions and 
prejudices they follow this sole guide, and aie crowned by universal 
consent for commemorating hei recent exploits 

Newton Here are reasons enough for me lather to apply my 
)0UQtf as you direct it, than to the examination of facts which nevei 

H 


IV 
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can be colkctcd by one peison or to poetiy for which I have 
no c-iJl oi to the composition of tss lys such as those of Mon- 
taigne and Bacon , or di dogues such is those of Cicero and Plato, 
and neaier our times of Eiasmus md Galileo You had furnished 
me btfojc with irguments in ibundincc convincing, me that cien 
if 1 could wiite as well is they did, the reward of my Jibois 
would be diktoiy and posthunuus 

Barron I should cntcitim i mem opinion of myself if all 
men or the most put praised and admiii-d mt it would pro\e me 
to be somewhat liU them Sid ind sonowful is it to stand 
near enough to people for them to see us wholly for them to 
come up to us and w ilk lound us leisurely ind idly ind pat U8 
when they ait tiled and going off Ihit lesson which a dunce 
can Jearn at i gl ince ind likes mightily must contain little, and 
not good Unless it can be proatd that the majority are not 
dunces — are not wilful picsumptuous ind prccipitite, — it is a 
folly to care for populiiit) Iheic aie indeed those who must 
found then fo tunes upon it but not w ith books m then hands 
After the first start iftei i stmd among the booths and gauds 
and prostitutes of pirty how few hi\e lived contentedl) or died 
calmly’ One hath filkn the moment whtn hi had reached the 
last step of the Jaddei having unde i sawed it foi him who went 
before and forgotten that knavish ict anotiitr hith wisted iway 
more slowl) in the fevei of a life i\teinillv sedentaiy internally 
distracted a thud unibk to fulfil tiie treison he hid stipulited, 
and haunted by the terrois of detection, sn ips the thread undo 
tlie shears of the Fates ind mikes even those who fiequented him 
believe in Providence 

Isaac ’ Isaac ’ the eJimb ng plants ire slender ones Men 
of genius have sometimes been foiei.d iwa) from the service of 
society into the sei ice of princes but they h ive soon been driven 
out, or have retired When shall we see ig un in the administra- 
tion of any country, so accomplished i cieituie as Wentworth,* the 
favorite of Chailes^ Only light men rt cover false steps his 
greatness crushed him Aptitude for serving pnnees is no proof 

He far extelkcl in en rgy and capacity the other councillors of 
Charles but theie was scarcely a crueller or (with the exception of his 
master) a more perfidious man on either s de ^dded to which he was 
Wantonly oppressive and sordidly avaticious 
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or signification of genius, nor indeed of my elevated or extensi\t 
knowkdgL Ihc inteicsts of many lequirc a multiplicity of 
talents to compichcnd and iccomplish them Mazann and 
Richelieu were is little able as they were little disposed to 
promote the wtll being of the community both of them had 
keen eyes, and kept them on one object, — aggrandizement, We 
find the most tn\id men in the streets pursuing in object through 
as many intricacies and 'fttaimng it and the schemes of childien 
though sooner dropped are fiequcntly as ingenious and judicious 
No ptison can see moie cleaily than ^ou do the mortifications to 
which the ambitious are subject but some may fall into the 
snaiesof ambition whose natuic was e\cr iveise to it and whose 
wisdom would almost icach my thing and only seems too lofty 
to s«r\c them watchfully as a guild It may thus happen to such 
as h ivc been accustomed to study and retirement, and fall un 
expectedly on the politic d world by meins of iccommcndations 
Theie aie those I doubt not who would gladly raise their name 
ind authority m the State by pushing )ou forwiid, as the phrase 
IS, into Piilnment They su/e my jioung min who has g lined 
some credit at college, no matter foi what whether foi wnting 
an cpigiam oi construing a passage in Lycophron and if he 
succeeds to powei, they and then fimily divide the patronage 
The ambitious heart is liable to buist in the emptiness of its 
elevation let yours, which is aundei he lower and quieter 
Think how much gicitci is the gloiy you may acquiie by opening 
new paths to science, than by widening old ones to corruption 
I would not whispei a syllable in the ear of faction , but the 
words of die intelligent in ccitun times and on certim occasions 
do not vary with parties and systems The loyalist and le 
publican meet the difference lies meiely in the intent, the 
irection, and the applieition Do not leive the wise foi the 
unwise the lofty for the low the ictirement of a college for the 
turbulence of a House of Commons Rise but let no man lift 
you leave that to the little and to the weak Think within 
yourself I will not say how impure are the souices of election to 
out Parliament, but how inconsiderable a distinction is conferied 
on the repiesentativc, even where it is not m individual who 
nominates, or only a few who appoint him but where several 
First ed reads the aggrandizement of their master ^ e &.c j 
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hundreds m the \oteib For who are they, ind who direct 
them ^ — the roughest bear guard the most ferocious bull baiter, 
the most impudent lawyci the tinker that sings loudest, and the 
paison tint bits latest at the ak house hitting them all by turns 
with his tobacco pipe, calling them all sad dogs ind swearing 
till he fills asleep he will heai no more filthy toasts Show me 
the borough wheie such people as these are not the most efficient 
in retaining a candidate to Parliament and then tell me which 
of them 18 fit to be the associate — it would be too ludicrous to 
say the patron — of a Euclid or an Archimedes ^ My dear 
Newton • the best thing is to stand above the world , the next 
IS to stind apart from it on any side You may attain the first , 
in trying to ittain it, you are certain of the second 

Nenvton I am not likely to be noticed by the great nor 
fi\ored by the popular I have no time for visiting I detest 
the strife of tongues all noises discompose me 

Barrow We will then lay aside the supposition The 
hftVtn of philosophy itself is not free at all seasons from its gusts 
and swells Let me admonish you to confide your secrets to 
few I mean the secrets of science In every great mind there 
ire some every deep inquirei hath discovered moie than he 
thought It prudent to avow as almost every shallow one throws 
out more than he hath well discovered Among our learned 
friends we may be fully and unrescr\Ldly philosophical in the 
company of others we must remember, first and chiefly , that dis- 
ci etion lb a part of philosophy, and we must let out only some 
glimpses of the remaindei 

Newton Surely no harm can befall us from following a 
cham of demonstrations in geometry or any branch of the 
mathematics 

Barrow Let us hope there may be none , nevertheless we 
cannot but recollect how lately Galileo was persecuted and im- 
prisoned for his diBCOvenes 

Newtofu He lived under a popish government. 

Barrow My friend ' my fnend ' all the most eminently 
scientific, all the most eminently brave and daring in the 
exercise of their intellects, live, and have ever lived, under a 
popi^ government There are popes in ail creeds, in all 
couDtnes, in all ages Political power is jealous of intellectuaf f 
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often lest it expose and mar its phns and projects and oftenu 
lest It attract an equal shaic of celebnty and distinction When 
ever the liter iry man is protected by the political the incitement 
to It IS the piide of patronage not the advancement of letters, 
nor the honor they confer on the cultiv itor or the country 

Newion 1 hat is rational in Lngiind which beyond the Alps 
IS monstious By God s blessing I fiimly believe in the ffoly 
Sertfiures yet, under your disci etion and guidance I would be 
infoim'=‘d if ^ the sun s rays in Syria could ever be above the 
honzon foi twenty foui hours without a mitciial alteration 
without an utter der ingement, of our whole mundane system * 
Barro^o) Rtbti\e that question toi a future time ind a wiser 
teacher At piesent I would only lemark to you that our mun 
da ne* system his been matenally iltered md thit its dtcrations 
may have been ittnbuted to other eaust s than the true and laid 
down by different nations is huing taken place at diffeient epochs 
and on diffticnt occasions sometimes to giatity their pride 
sometimes to conced their ignormee 
hewton I am not c uite satished 

Barrow Those \^ho aie quite sitisfied sit still and do no- 
thing those who aie not quite sati hed are the sole bencfactoi s of 
the woild 

f** First td rtad-) if th un couid tand tiller at ont timt tlian at 
another and if his ra) &c I he footnote refeis to the case of Thomas 
Aikeiilfead who was executed in Scotland in the yeai 1696 for denying 
die Trinity See Macaulay Hist Eng chapter xxii for the whole di 
graceful story Le Clcrc received f om I oche a letter written by New 
ton on two texts in th Greek T stament the fir t of which i John \ 
yii IS the celel rat d text about die three witnesses I ike tv ry 
other scholar of leputc Newton denied its authenticity Le Clerc wa to 
have publi hed a I itnch tran lation of the letter but Newton hearing of 
it wrote to 1 oche to top the publication Lt Clerc at the time did not 
know that Ntwt 7 n was the author an I it was not till some time after that 
he discovered this and brought out a version of the letter m a si ghtly 
altered form ] 

* Newton wa timid and reserved in expressing hi ipinion and was 
more ordiodox (m the Anglican sense of orthodoxy) early in life than 
later What he thought at last i not clear and perhap it wa well 
for him that it was no clearer Under his eye m the reign of William 
in a youth of eighteen was punished with death for expres ing such 
opinions as our philosopher hinted to Le Clerc To remove and con ume 
the gallows on which uch men are liable to suffer is among th principal 
and intents of these writings 
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Nekton And irt dnvcn out of it foi their pains 

Barronv Mtn SLldom hivt Jo\Ld thtii teacheis 

Nenvtan How happens it then that jou arc lo\ed so gener- 
ally for who 18 thciL cipibleof insti action that you have not 
taught ^ Nt\ci since I have bctnat the University hi\c I heard 
of any one being your enemy who wis not a Cdvmist — a sect 
wheiein ^^ood humored nd gracefully minded mtn arc scanty 

Barrow Do not attribute the failing to the sect, which hath 
many strong texts of bciipturt for its support but rather think 
that the doctnnes aie such is ne most consentaneous to thi& ^ 
malignant ind morose Theie ml icrid plants thit ittract as 
miny insects is the sweeter but insects of mother kind All 
substances ha\e their commodities ill opinions their partis ms I 
have been hippy in my pupils but in none of them hite I 
observed such a spmt of investigation is in you Keep it liow- 
ever, within the precincts of expeiimental and sui e philosophy, which 
are spacious enough foi the excursions of the most vigorous mind, 
and vaned enough for the most inconstant and flighty Never 
hate never dislike men for difference of religion Some leceive 
baleful impiessions in it more easily than others, is they do diseases 
We do not hate a child foi catching the smill poK but pity its 
sores and blemishes Let the Calvinist hate us he represents 
his God as a hater, he represents him as eipiieious I wish he 
would love us even from caprice but he seem to consider this 
part of the Divine n iture as a weakness 

Come, unroll your paper , let me hear what you have to say 
on Bacon s Essays ^ — a volume I place in the hand of those only 
who appear to me destined to be gie it 

Newton He says m his Piefacc, — 

‘ I do now publish niy Essays^ which of all my other ^ woiks 
have been most current 

How can the veiy thing of which you ire speaking be another ? 

Barrow This is a chasm m logic, into which many have 
fallen 

Newion I had scarcely begun the first Essaj , when an elderly 
gentleman of another college came into the room, took up the 
book and read aloud, — 

^ This same truth is a naked and open daylight that doth not 
f* Bacon wrote of all my works ] 
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show the misks ind mummenes and triumphb of the woild hilf 
80 stately and dimtily as candle hj^hts Truth may perhaps 
come to the puce of i peail, that showeth best by diy but it 
wdl not rise to the puce of i dnmond 01 caibuncle that showeth 
best in \aritd lii^hts A mixture of i lie doth eici idd pleasure 
Doth my mm doubt that if there weie tiken out of men s minds 
vam opinions flittenn^ hopes, false valunions im laminations as one 
would md th( like but it would leave the minds of a numbei of 
men pooi shrunken things full of melancholy and indisposition, 
and unplemn^ to themsehes ^ 

One might well imagine siid he ‘unpleasing to themsches 
if full of mel incholy and indfaposition But how much of truth 
and wisdom is compressed in these few sentences ’ Do not you 
wonder th it a man c ipable of ill this should likewise be capable 
of such foolery as the following — 

“ 1 list he breathed light upon the fice of the matter or chaos 
then he bic ithed light into the face of man and still he hreathth 
and insptreth light into the face of his chosen 

I looked with wondei at him, knowing his senousness md 
gMVity his habits and powers of 1 itiocination, and his bhmcless 
life But pel hips I owe to his question the intensity and sedulity 
with which I hue eximined e\ciy pige of Bacon He cilled 
the woids I hue quoted dull ind colourkss bombast he declared 
them idle in illusion and false and impious I was appalled 
He added ‘ I do not know Mi Newton ether you have 
brothels if you hive what would you think of )our father when 
he ga\e a chciry to ont a whippin^ to i second and burned the 
fingers of a third against the bars of his kitchen grate and vouch 
safed no bettei reason for it than that he had resolved to do so 
the \cr) night he begot them^ Election in such a case is 
partiality , parti ility is injustice Is God unjust ? 

I could have answered him by God s help if he h id given 
me time , but he went on, and said Bacon had much sagacity 
but no sineeiity much foice, but no firmness It is painful to 
di6C0\er ir him the le viler of Raleigh, the last itlic of heioism in 
the distudly eouit of James It is hoinble to hear him, upon 
another occasion, the apologist of a pation s disgrice and death — 
the patron, whose friendly hand had laised him to the iiist steps 
of the highest station ’ 
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Sir answered I ‘‘ his political conduct is not the quesMon 
before us 

“It nny, however,* said he, < enlighten us in regnid to his 
candour and induce us to isk ourselves whethei, in mitters af 
icligion he delivered his thoughts exicth and whether he may 
not have confoinied his txpiession of them to the opinions of his 
mister 

Barronu I hope you diopped the discussion aftei tins 

Ne*tvton No I cried resolutely Sir, uhen I am better 

prepared for it I may have something to say with you on jour 
irrevpient exjiressions 

Barrow Mr Newton do not be ruffled Eicon sjoke 
figuratively so did Moses to whom the illusion was midt 1 et 
the matter rest my de ir friend 

Newton I told him plainly he wis unfiii he was no friend 
to Bacon He smiled at me and continued ‘My good Newton, 
I am as ready to be told when I am unfaii as yon are to have 
your watch set nght when it goes amiss You say I am no friend 
to Bacon and in truth, after the expenence he left us in the 
Earl of Essex he is not precisely the man to place one s friend 
ship on Yet surely no folly is gic itei tlun hatred of those we 
never saw, and from whom we can have received no injuiy 
Often do I wonder when I hear violent deelamitions igainst 
theones and opinions which declamations 1 think are as ilJ- 
directed as they would be against currents of air or watercouisis 
We may keep out of their way if we will I estim ite the genius of 
Bacon as highly as peihaps you do, and in this Essay I find a single 
sentence which I uould rather have wntten than all the volumes 
of all the Gieek philosophers , let me read it ‘Certainly it is 
heaven upon earth to have a man s mind move in chanty, lest in 
Providence, and turn upon the poles of truth 
Barrow M ignificent as bhakspeare ’ 

Newton He who wrote tragedies ** 

Barrow The same I have lately been reading them 
Newton Sir, should you have marked the truths he demon- 
strated if any, I shall think it no loss of time to run over them, 
at my leisure 1 have now a question to ask you on the third of 

these Essays We find in it that “Quarrels and divisions about 

religion were evils unknown to the heathen the reason was, 
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becaust the ich ion of the heathen consisted rather in rites and 
ceremonies thin in constant belief Ihis is no truer of the old 
Paganism thin of the latei in the same country which howevti 
burns men ilive foi lic[ht divergencies 

‘ ^ ou ni ly imagine says Bacon wh it kind of faith theirs 
was when the chief doctors and fathe s of then church weie the 
poets 

I read this loudly and tiiumphantly to my fnend, who paused 
and smiled ind then asked me complicently whcthci it weie 
better to impiison bum and tortuic oi to bind iwiy tht ludienee 
in good humor and good fellowship and whethei 1 should 
pitfei tht eonveisation ind eon\iction of Doetoi Bonnei ind 
Doctoi Gardiner to those of Doctoi libullus and Doctoi Ovid 
I tlnu^ht the qiestion too flippant foi an inswer which indeed 
w lb not quite at hand He pioueeded Goa has this attii- 
butt tint hf lb i jeiloub God, ind therefoie his worship and 
leligioii will enduie no mixtuie His jcalouby must bt touched 
to the quick Slid my fiiend for e\eiy centuiy there comes 
forth some new pietcnder with hib sect behind him in the dark 
pass*! cb ind hib bpouse wis hndiy at her own dooi after the 
nuptnls ei( she cried out ind shrieked tgiinst the filthiness of an 
mtiuder 

1 was lifting up my eyes and preparing in ejicuhtion whtn 
he interrupt! d me, and continued It is certain that heitsies 
md bciusnib ire of all others the greatest semdils yei more thin 
corruption of mmners for, as in the nituial body a wound oi 
solution of continuity is worse than a coirupt humoi — 

Here he laid down the \olume and said 1 will ask the 
professor of surgeiy whethci i cut in the lingei is worse thin i 
sciofula I will then go to the professor of dninity md isk him 
whtther the best Chiistian in Cambiidge ought to bt ban ed 
to morrow moinmg 

I stared at him whcieupon he declaied that t\ery chuieh 
on earth ib ht retied and schismatic il if the word of Chiist is the 
foundation of the ti ue and that the fellow who was h ingtd last 
week foi corruption oj m vtners h id, according to the decision of 
Bacon, moie Christianity in him than all the heads of colleges 
When he would follow theologians, said my friend, he falls 
into gross absurdities he corrects himself, or only tnp& harm 
Icedy when he walks alone 
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I myself was obliged to igree with my disp itant in censur 
ing an exception Speaking of sangumaty persecutions to force 
consciences the author blames them “except it be m cases of 
overt standaly blasphemy ^c Now who shill decide what is 
overt scandal or what is blasphemy ^ That which is prodigiously 
60 m one age and one country is not at ill in another buch 
exceptions aie the most permcious things a gieat author can 
sanction 

Barrou I side with you We come now I perceive to 
the Essay On Revenge 

Nenvton “ There is no man dotli a wrong for the wrong s 
sake but thereby to purchase himself piofit, or pleasure, or honor, 
or the like therefore why should I be angry v,ith a man for 
loving himself better than me ^ 

If this be an excuse why send a rogue to prison ^ All the 
Climes that men commit are committed because the^ love them 
selves better than others , and it is the direction and extent of 
this ’oving, to the detnment of otheis, that constitutes the magni 
tude of the crime Cruelty is the highest pleasure to the cruel 
man it is his love Murder may ensue and shall we not be 
angry with hm for loving himself better than the murdered ^ 

On Simulation and Dissimulation^ v^e are told, “The best com 
position and temperature ^ is to have a pown to feign if there be 
no remedy 

Barrow In other words to he whenever we find it conwnient. 
The last two decisions you have repoited from him as little be- 
come the chancellor as the philosopher as little the philosophei as 
the citizen Why will you not lead on ^ 

Newton I am afraid to mention the remark of my visitor on 
a sentence in the Essay Upon Goodness 

Barrow Fear not whit is it ^ 

Newton * The desire of knowledge in excess caused man to 
fall 

Barrow This is a sin the most rarely of all committed in 
our days If the earth is to be destroyed by fire, the bottom of a 
rushchair will seive to consume all who are guilty of it and what 
falls from heaven may fall upon other offenders 

Bacon wrote temperature is to have openness in tame and oi&inion 
secrecy m habit , dissimulation m seasonable use and a power, &c 3 
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Newton “ Do you belief' e said my fnend tliat God 
punished men foi wishing to be wiser ^ foi wishing to follow 
him and to leirn his plcisuit^ foi wishing that 'icquisition 
by which bcnehccncL and chanty may be the most luminously 
and extensn ely displayed ^ No Neuton no’ The Jews who 
imenttd this stor} were envious ot the scientific for they were 
Ignorant ot the sciences Astiononiy, imong the rest was odious 
to them ind hence the fables stuck against the 1 ower of Babel 
the observatory of 1 bettei and a wiser people then enemy their 
conqueior Take care or you may be hinged foi shooting at the 
stars If these fictions arc belitved and acted on, you must 
conceal ^our telescope and burn your obseivations 

On my lepiesenting to him the effects of divine justice in 
casing down to eaith the monument of human pride he said 
Ihe Obscrvitory of Bibylon was constructed of unbaked 
bucks ind upon an alluv^iil soil I ook at the Tower of Pisa 
look at every tower and steeple in that city you will find that 
they all lein and all in one diieetion that is toward the river 
Some ha\e fillen miny \vill fall God would not ha\e been so 
angiy with the Towei of Bibel if it had been built of Portland 
stone a few weeks journey to the wcstwird and you hid been 
as importunate is the Babylonians weie in their attempt at paying 
him a visit. 

He expressed his wondei th Bicon in the icign of James 
should ha\e wntten A king is the servant of his people 
or eUe he wert without a ailing In other woids, whene\er 
he ceases to be the servant of the people^ he forfeits his right to 
the throne 

Barrow Truth sometimes comes unaware upon caution and 
sometimes speaks in public as unconsciously is in a dream 

Newton Sir although you desiied ne rather to investigate 
and note the imperfections of my author than what is excellent in 
him, as you would rather the opaquer parts of the sun than what 
IS manifest of his glory to the lowest and most insensible, yit, 

Landor is here quoting from a spurious essay entitled 01 a King 
Spedding s Bacon 1858 vol vi p 595) Ihe passage rads Fo 
conclude as nee is of the greatest power so het is subject to the greatest 
cares made the servant of his people or else he were witliout a calling at 
ail J 
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from the study of your wiitings and from the tnces of your hand 
in otheis I im sometimes ltd to notice the beauties of his style 
It requires the greatest strength to support such a weight of nch 
ness as we sometimes find in him Th( florid grows vapid whtie 
the room is not cipacious ind where perjietuil fieshness of 
thought dots not animate and sustain it Unhappily it setms 
to ha\e been taken up mostly by such wnters is h ive least 
inaention 

Birro*w Read to me the sentence or the paragriph that 
pleases you 

Newlon Tia On Enn.y — 

‘ L istly near kinsfolks md fellows in office, and those that 
hase been bied together ate more apt to envy then equals uhen 
thty are laised for it dotli upbi iid unto them then oun foitures 
and pointeth at them and cometh oftcnerinto their rcmcmbiance 
and incurreth likewise moie into the note of others and tnvy 
ever redoubleth from speech and fame 

Barrow Very excellent. I wish loefoie he cast his iniec- 
tnes against Raleigh, he had reflected moie on a doctrine in the 
next page Those that have joined with then honor great 
travels, cares or penis are less subject to envy for men think 
that they eam their honors hardly, and pity them sometimes and 
pity ever healeth envy I am ifraid it will be found, on 
examination that Bacon in his moiality was too like ibeneca , 
not indeed wallowing in wealth and vice and crying out against 
them, but hard hearted and hypocritical and I know not with 
what countenance he could have said, *• By^ indignities men come 
to dignities 

Newton I have remarked with most satisfaction tliose 
sentences in which he appears to have forgotten both the age and 
statioo wheiein he lived and to have equally ovei looked the base 
and summit of our ruder institutions ‘*Powei to do good 
says he, as Eunpides oi Phocion might have said, and Pericles 
might have acted on it, “ is the true and lawful end of aspmng , 
for good thoughts though God accept them yet towards men 
are little better than good dreams except they be put in act , and 

p This quotation and the three following are from the e say Of 
Great Place In the third quotation the correct reading is of the 
ancient tune 1 
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that cannot be without power and place, 18 the vantage and com 
manding ground 

And agiin ‘ Reduce things to the hrst institution andobscive 
wherein ind how they have degenerated ' But yet isk counsel 
of both times oj the anctenier time what is lest and of the latter 
time wh It 18 fittest 

Barrow He spoke unadvisedly for, true is these sentences 
aie, they would leid towird republic-inism if men minded them 
Of thi however there is as little danger as that the servants of 
kings should follow the advice he gives ifterward — 

Embrace and mvite helps and advices touching the execution 
of thy phee ind do not drive iway such as bnng thee informa 
tion IS meddleis, but accept of them m good part 

Ne ufon On Seditions he s lys the matter is of ‘ two kinds 
much poveity and much discontentment It appears to me that 
heie IS only one kind for much discontentment may spring, and 
usu illy docs fi om much poverty 

Bairow Cert iinly He should not have phee/ cause 
ind effect as two causes You must however have remarked his 
wonderful sagacity in this brief Fssiy which I hesitate not to 
declare the finest piece of woikmanship that e\er was composed 
on iny part of goveinment Take Aristoteles ind Machuvclli 
and compile the be^st sections of then works to this and then you 
will be able, m some degree, to e Iculate the superionty of genius 
in Eicon 

hewton I have not analyzed the political works of Ans 
toteles but I find in Machmelli many common thoughts among 
many ingenious many just® many questionable, and miny filsc 
ones 

Barrow What are you turning over ^ Do not let me lose 
any thing you have rcmaikcd 

Newton “ Monty says my lord “ is like muck , not good 
except It be spit id I am afnid this truth would subvert in 
tie mind of a leflecting man ill that has be n urged by the 

First ed reads ju t and more ptrverae ones Let the following 
serve for instances an! I hast n the sooner to the exposition of them 
that 1 may nlst no objection against any part of a treiti e which you 
have commended so unexceptionolly j? rro u N ly be candid with me 
and bring forward your ol jectlon Newton Money &c ] 
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le lined author on tlit idvintages of nobility and even of royalty, 
for which reason 1 dare not cx imine it only Itt me sii doubt 
before you whether “ this is to be done by suppressing or at the 
least keeping a stiaight hand upon the devouring trades of usury, 
engrossing great pasturages ami ti e ItLe 

Barro*w I wish he never had used, which he often does, 
those silly words and ihe hie 

Negation Great pasturages are not trades ind they must 
operate in a way directly opposite to the one debii,natcd 

Barron I know not whethei a manifest fault in reasoning 
be not sometimes moie acceptable than stale and worm-eaten and 
weightless truths Heaps of these ue to be found in almost 
c\ei 7 modern w liter Bicon has fewer of them thin any 

Nicholas Machuvelli is usually mentioned as the deepest and 
acutest of the Italians i people vv hose ^rive mannei often makes 
one imagine there is nioie to be found m them than they possess 
Take down that volume read the examples I have transcribed 
at the end — 

“ The loss of every devotion and every lehgion draws after it 
infinite inconveniences and infinite disordei s 

Inconveniences and disoideis would follow sure enough the 
losses being negatives, draw nothing 

” In a well constituted goveinment wai peace, ind amity 
should be deliberated on not for the gratification of a few, but 
for the common good 

That war is just which is nccessaiy 

* It IS a cruel inhumin, and impious thing even in war, 
stuprare le donne^ luntare le ver^tm ckl 
** Fraud is detestable in every thing 

These most obvious truths come forward as if he had now dis 
covered them foi the fiist time He tells us also that “ A pnnee 
ought to takf* cart that the people aie not without food He 
says with equal gravity th it, Fraud is deteouble in every thing , 
and that, A minister ought to be averse from public rapine, and 
should augment the public weal ’ 

It would be an easy matter to fill many pages with fiat and un'. 
profitable sentences, I had only this blank one for it, and theie 
are many yet, the places of which are marked with only the first 
words. Do not lose your time m looking for them we must 
not judge of him from these defects. 
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Newton Whenever I have heard him priiscd it was for 
vigor of thought 

Barrow He is strongest wheie he is most perveise Thert 
are men who ne\Lr show their muscles but when they have the 
cramp 

Newton Consistency and firmnes are not the chiractenstics 
of the hJoicntincs nor evei were Machia\clli wished at one 
time to satisfy the man of probity at another to conciliate the 
rogue nd robbei it one time to st md on the alert for the return 
of liberty at mother to 4it in the portico of the palace md turn 
the new luery of nascent piinees If we consider him as a 
wiitei, he wis the acutest tint had ippeircd since the levival of 
letters None h ui re isontd so piofoundly on the political interests 
of s?)ciety 01 h id wntten so clearly 01 so boldly 

Barrouf Nc\eithelcss the pipei of a boys cnckei, when 
he his let it off, would be ill used by wilting such stuff upon 
it as that which you hive been reading The ^leat merit of 
Maehiivelli in style is tlie avoiding of superlative's We can 
with difficulty find an Itiliin prose wntei who is not weak and 
inflated by the continual use of them, to gi\e him pomp and eneigy 
as he imi^mes 

Newton Davil i too is an exception 

harrow Ihe little elegince theic is iniong the Italiins 
18 in then histonins and poets the puacheis the theologians 
the clhie wntei s the ciities, aie contemptible in tlie last degiee 
Well, we will now leave the Isitmt nation, and turn home 
ward 

You will find that Bicon like 11 men conscious of then 
fitiength nevei strains or o\eisteps While the Itrlims are 
the same in the chuieh and in the market-place while the 
preacher and poliuncllo aie spe iking in the same key and 
employing almost the sime language while a mm s God ind his 
rotten tooth are treated m the same manner, — ^we find at home 
convenience and pioportion Yet the Ficnch h taken more 
pains than we hive done to gi\e their language in edge and 
polish , and, although we have minds m England more massy 

P® First td reads over ttps and is frugal in the use of superlatives 
while the Italian See ] 
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and moie elevated thin theirs they may claim a nearci iffinily to 
the greater of the ancients 

I havL been the less unwilling to make this digression as we 
aie now come nigh the phet where wc mus be slow and 
ciicumspcct. The subject awes and confounds me Human 
reason is a fiail guide in our disquisitions on royalty, which 
icquires in us some viitut like unto faitli We cannot see into it 
clearly with the eyes of the flesh or of philosophy, but must 
humble and abase ourselves to be worthy of feeling what it is 
For want wheieof many high and proud spints have been turned 
aside from it by the nght hand of God who would not lead them 
into Its lights and enjoyment because tJiey came as questioners, 
not as seekers would have walked when tliey should have stood 
and would have stood when they should have knelt 

Newton Sir I do not know whether you will condescend 
to listen with patience to the thoughts CKcited in me by Bacon s 
observations on the character of a king 

Barrow He shocked me by what he said before on the 
fragility of his title God forbid that common men should talk 
like the Lord High Chancellor • 

Newton I was shocked in a contrary direction and as it 
weie by a repercussion at heanng him call a king a mortal God 
on earth and I do not find anywhere m the Scriptui ts that 
‘the living Cod told him he should die like i man lest he 
should be proud and flatter himself that God had, with his name, 
imparted unto him his nature also 

Surely, sir God would repent as heartily of having made a 
king, as we know he repented of h mng made a man if it were 
possible hi8 king should have turned out so silly and irrational a 
creature However vain and foolish, he must find ibout him, 
every day such natural wants and desiies as could not appertain 
to a God I made the same remark to my visitor, who said 
calmly “ Bacon in the next sentence huh a saving grace , and 
speaketh as wisely and pointecfly as ever he dicL He says, ‘ Of 
ail kind of men God is the least beholden to them for he doth * 

The quotations iii this and the following two paragraphs are from 
the Essay Of a King (see note 7) The correct reading is < a mortal 
God on earth unto whom the living God hath lent his own name as a 
great honor, but withal told bun &;c (Spedding i Bacon p 595 )] 
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most for them and they do oidmanly least for him A sentence 
not very favoi ible to their admission as pastors of the people and 
somewhat stiong agiinst them ns visible heads of the Chuich 
But Mr Newton you will detect at once a deficiency of logic 
in the woids That king that holds not leligion tht best itason 
of state lb void of all piety and justice, tht supporters of a king 
Supposing i king soundly minded and well educated — a bioad 
supposition and not easily entering oui prelimmanes, — may not 
he be just be pious be religious without holding his leligion as 
the best reason of state or the best guide in it ^ Must he be void 
of all piety and < 2 // justice who sometimes thinks other reasons of 
state moiL ipplicible to his purposes than leligion ^ Psilms and 
sack cloth irc admii able things but these, the last expedients of 
the most contiite religion, will not always keep an enemy from 
burning your towns and violating your women when a few pieces 
of cannon, and foftiness of spint instead of humiliation will do 
It 

He went on and asserted that the king is not the sole 
fountain ^ of honor as he is called in the Essay and cannot be 
more faiily entitled so than the doctors in convocation He 
remarked that the king had not made him master of arts which 
dignity he said, requires moie ment than the peerage wheieupon 
he named several m that order of whose learning or viitues I never 
heard mention and even of who titles I thought I never had 
until h& assured me I must, ind expressed his wonder that 1 hid 
forgotten them When he came to the eighth secuon, — “ he is 
the life of tlie law, * — “ the law leads a notoriously bad life, 
said he ‘and therefoie I would exempt his Mijesty from the 
imputation and indeed if he ammateth the dead letter, making it 
active toward ill his subjects, the parliament and other magistritures 
are useless In the ninth paragraph he mikes some accurate obser- 
vations, but ends weikly ^He that changeth the fundamental 
laws of a kingdom thinketh there is no good title to a crown but 

n® See preceding note The following passages read The fountain 
of honor which should not run a waste pipe le^t the courtiers sell the 
Waters and then (as Papists say of their Holy Wells) to lose the vertue 
IS the life of the law not only as he is hx loqwn himself but because 
he animateth the dead letter making it active towards all his subjects 

S9S)] 
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by conquest.' Wh'it ’ if he changes them fiom the despotic to 
the libeial ^ — if, knowing the first possession to have been obtained 
by conquest he convokes the diffeient orders of his people, and 
requests then ibsent to the statutes he presents ? Nothing can be 
moie pedantic than the whole of the sixteenth section 

Barron But there aie sound truths m it, and advice too 
good to be taken every day 
Nenvton On Nobthty — 

^ A great and potent nobility putteth life and spirit into 
the ptopie hut press ill thetr fortune 

The man must hive turned fool said my fnend to \^nte 
thus Are life and spint put into people by the same means as 
thtir fortune is depressed ^ ' 

On Atheism — 

« ‘ I he fool hath said in his heart there is no God It is not 
said * T.he fool hath thought m his heart 

No, nor is it necessaiy for to say m his heart is to think 
within hmstlf to be intimately convinced 

‘ It appeareth in nothing moie, tint ithcism is rather in tiie lip 
than in the heart of man than by this — that atheists will ever be 
talking of that their opinion as if they fimted in it themselves, 
and would be gl id to be strengthened by the consent of others 
nay more you &I1 ill ha\e atheists stride to get disciples as it fareth 
with other sects ' 

bo great is my horroi at atheists, that; I would neithei leason 
With them nor about them but surely they are as li ibie to conceit 
apd vanity as other men ire, and as proud of leading us captive to 
then opinions I could wish the noble author hid abstnned fiom 
quoting baint Beinaid to prove the priesthood to have been, even 
in those days moie immoral than the laity ind I im shocked at 
heating that ‘ learned times espcci illy with peace ind prospeiity 
tend toward atheism Better blind ignorance, better war and 
pestalence and famine — 

Barrow C ently, gently * God may forgive his creature for 
not knowing him when he meets him but less easily for fighting 
against him, after t dking to him and supping with him , less 
easily for bicaking his imt^c, set up by him at every door, — and 
sttch IS man , less cisily for a senes of fratncides, — and such is 
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Newton I *wn wrong ind here again let me re^ eat the 
atiange paridox of my visitoi rither than hiznid mothci fiult 
In the woids ibout Superstition he agreed that Bacon spoke 

It were better to have no opinion of God it ill thin such an 
opinion as is unworthy of him for he one is unbelief the other 
it> contumely ' 

And here lemarked my visito , it is impossible not to 
look bick with wonder on the eiiors of some among the wisest 
men, following the dnft of a distoited educition or resting on 
the suggestions of i splenetic disposition I am no poet, md 
theiefoiL am ill qualified to |udge the met its of the late Mr 
Milton in that capacity jet being of 1 seiious and somewhat of 
a efigious turn I wis shocked gieatly more at his deity than at 
hib dtvil I know not whit inteiest he could have in making 
Satan so august a creature ind so icidy to shiic the dangers and 
sorrows of the angels he had seduced I know not on the other 
hand, what could have ur^t d him to make the better ones so 
distal dly that even it the \oiee of then Cieatoi not one among 
them offered hi& seivice to lescue fiom eteinal perdition the last 
and we ikest of intellectual beings I ven his own Son sat silent 
and undertook the mission but slowly although the trouble w is 
momentary if compared witli his everlasting duiation and the 
piin smill if comprred witli his i*nteiioi and future blisb Far be 
It fioA me, cried he — 

Barrow Did he ciy so — ^then I doubt whatevei he said 
for those arc precisely the words that all your sinctihed rogues 
begin their lies with Well kr us heai however what he 
asserted 

Newton * Far be it from me Mr Newton, to lessen the 
tneiitsofoui Divini Redeemei I, on tlie contiaiy im indignant 
that poets and theologians should fiequently lean toward it. 

Barrow Did he look at all indignant ^ 

Newton He looked quite calm 

Barrhw Ha * I thought so I doubt your friend s since lit) 

Newton He is a very sinceic man 

Barrow So much the worse 

N wton How ^ 

Barrow We will discouise anotliei time upon this I 
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meant only — vhit we may easily elucidate when we meet 
again At present wc have three-fourths of the volume to get 
through 

Ne vton * Atheism leaves a mnn to sense, to philosophy, 
to natunl pit ty to hws, to reput ition all which may be guides 
to an outward moral virtue thouj,h religion were not but 
superstition dismounts all these and erecteth an absolute monarchy 
in the minds of men therefoie atheism did nevei peiturb 
States 

Again ‘We see the times inclined to atheism as the times 
of Augustus Caesai were civil times but superstition hath been 
the confusion of many States 

I wish the noble author had kept to himself thL preference 
he gives atheism over superstition foi if it be just A it 
seems to be it fallows that we should be more courteous and 
kind toward an atheist than toward a loose C itholic or rigid 
sectary 

Barrow I see no reason why we should not be courteous 
and kind toward men of all ptisuuions, provided we ire certain 
that neither by their own inclination nor by the instigation of 
another they would burn us alive to sive our boult. or invade 
our conscience for the picasuie of cairying it with them it their 
girdles 

Atheism would make men have too little to do with otheu 
superstition makes them wish to have too much Atheism would 
make some fools superstition makes many madmen Atheism 
would oftenei be m good humor than superstition is out of bad 
I could bring many more and many stionger arguments in support 
of Bacon, and the danger would be little in adducing them , fm 
the current runs violently m a contrary direction, and will have 
covered every thing with slime and sand before atheism can have 
her turn against it 

Newton If atheism dtd never ftrturb States^ as Bacon asserts, 
then nothing is moie unjust than to punish it by the arm of the 
cml power It was impolitic in him to remind the world that 
It was peaceful and hsj^y for sixty years together, while those 
who ruled it were atheists when we must acknowledge that it 
never has been happy or peacefiil for so many days at a time, 
under the wisest and most powerful (as they call the present one) 
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of the Most Christian kings Foi if the observation and the 
fact be true and if it also be true that the most lational urn of 
man is happiness then must it follow that his most rational wish 
—and lieing his most rational therefore his most innocent and 
laudable — is the return of such times 

Birrow We will go forward to the Essay On Empire 
Newton I do not think the writer is coirtct in saying that 
“ kings want mattei of desire ' Wherever there is vacuity 
of n ind theie must either be flaccidity or cia\ing and this 
vacuity must necessanly be found in the greater pait of princes 
from the defects of their education fiom the feirof oifending 
them in its pi ogress by inteirogations ind admonitions fiom the 
habit of rendu mg all things \alueless hy the facility with which 
they aie obtained ind transitoiy by the negligence with which 
they aie lecuved and holden 

Piinces miny times make themstlves desires, and set their 
heaits upon toys — sometimes upon i buildin^ sometime upon 
erecting of an oidti sometimes upon obtaining excellency 

in some art oi feit of the hind 

On which my \isitoi siid Ihe latter desuc is the least 
common imong thtni Whenever it does occui it aiiscs fiom 
idleness, and fi om the habitude of doing wh it they ought not. 
For, commendable as such exercises aie in those who have no 
bettci ind higher to employ tu i time in they aie unbecoming 
ind mjunous in kings all whose hours iftei needful recreation 
and the pleisurcs which all men shut alike, should be oceupicd 
m taking heed that those under them pei form then duties 

Banow Bicon lived in an ige when the wisest men wert 
chosen fiom eveiy rank and condition for the idministration 
of affairs Wonderful is it that one mind on this subject 
should have pti sided all the piinees in Europe not except 
mg the 1 ui k md that we cannot point out a prime minister of 
any nation, at that period deficient in sagacity or encigy ^ Yet 

* 1 here is a remark in a preceding Essay wind rnuld not be noticed 
in the text — 

As for the acquaintance which is to be sought in travel that which 
is most of all profitable is acquaintance with the retar a f m/ti ^ dm 
of embassadors for so in tiaveUing in one country he shall suck the 
experience of many 

Ihis whatever it may appear to us was not ludicrous nor sarcasuc 
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that even the greatest, so much greater than my we have liad 
since among us, did not come up to the standard he had liKed, is 
evident enough 

The wisdom siys he “of all these hit r itmes in princes' 
affairs, is rathe i line deh\enes and shifting of dangers and mischiefs 
when they aie neir than solid and gioundtd eouises to keep them 
aloof but this is but to try masteiies witJi fortune And let 
men beware how they neglect and suffti nutter of tioublc to be 
prepared foi no man can foibid the spark, noi tell whencL it 
may come 

Newton Sir, it was on this p issage that my friend exclaimed, 
The true philosopher is the only tme prophet From the death 
of this the brightest in both eipacitic a few yeais optned the 
entire scroll of his iwful piedictions Yet age after age wiH the 
same tiaiths be disregaided even though men of a \oicc as deep 
and a heait less hollow should repeat them Bise men must 
raise new families though the veneiabJe edifice of oui Constitu 
tion be taken down for the ibutments, and broken fortunes must 
be soldeied in the flames of wai blown up for the occasion 

On this subject he himself too lax and eisv Among the 
leasons for legitimate war he leckons the embracing of trade He 
seems unwilling to speak plainly }et he means to signify tint we 
may dcclaic wir against a nation for her prospenty a prosperity 
raised by her industry by the honesty of her dealings md by ex- 
celling us in the qu ihty of hei commodity, in the ex ictiTess of 
woikmanship in punctuality and in c» edit 

Barrow Hell itself with all its jealousy md malignity and 
filsehood could not utter a sentence moic peinicious to the 
interests and improvement of mankind It is the duty of eveiy 
State to provide and watch that not only no other m its vicinity, 
but that no othei wath which it has dealings immediate or re- 
motei do lost an inch of tenitory oi a fai thing of wealth by 
aggression Fnnees fear at their next door ratlier the example 
of good than of bad Correct your own ill habits, and you need 
not dread your nvil s Let him have them, and wear them 
every day, — if indeed a Christian may propose it, — and they wdl 
unfit him for competition with you 

when Bacon wrote it but might be applied as well to tlie embassadors 
and aecretaties of England as of other States 
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Newton I now come to the words On Counsel “Tthc 

doctune of Itily 'ind prjcticc of France, in some kings timcb 
hath inti oduced cabinet counseU d remedy woi se tli in the disease 
Cabinet — council f It does indeed seem i stiange apposition 
One would soonei ha\e expected cabinet cards and tounUrs^ 
cabinet miniature putures ^ — or what not • 

Barrow Isaic’ if you had conversed is I have with 

some of those peisons who constitute such councils you would 
think the word cabinet quite as ipplicable to them as to c irds or 
counters or miniatuie pictures, 01 essences 01 pots of pomatum 
Newton How then in the nime of o^onder 11 e the gieit 
matters of go\ernraent cairied on ^ 

Bartoju Creit dinneis aie put upon the table not by the 
t nteU liner, but by the waiters Iheie lit usuilly some dexterous 
hands accustomed to the business The s^miL weights aie moved 
by the same lopes and pulleys Ihtie is no vist iddiess icquired 
in hooking them, ind no mighty stiength in thi hiulmg 

Newton I hi\e taken but few notes of some idmiiable things 
in my way to the Essiy On Cunning 

Bartow I may remind you heieiftei of some omissions in 
othei phees 

Ntni tm I find B icon no despisei of books in men of business 
as people mostly au 

Banoju Beciuse they kno\^ little of them ind fincythey 
could manage the whole world by their genius 1 his is the 
commonest of delusions in the shallows of socitt} Well doth 
Bacon say, ‘There be that can pack the cards ind ytt cannot 
play well so theie aie some thit aie good in canvasses and 
factions that irc otherwise wc ik men 

Fortunate the country thit is not tht dupe of these intiudeis md 
bustlers who often rise to the highest posts by then re idiness to 
lend an arm at e\eiy stepping stone m the diit, md lu found as 
convenient in then way as the c indie snuffeis in giming houses 
who have usually then rouleau it the seivicc of the half luintd 
Newton I am wriy to find my Lord High Chancellor 
we inng as little the f ice of an honest man as dotJi one of these 
Barrow How so ? 

Newton He says, “ If a man would cioss a business, that 
he doubts some other would h indsomely and effectually move, let 
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him pretend to wish it uell and move it himself in such sort Ss 
may foil it 

What must I think, of such counsel ^ 

Barrow Bacon, as I obsened before, often forgets liis 
charactei Sometimes he sptaks the language of truth and 
honesty, with more freedom than a better man could do safely , 
again he feicht a lesson ot bistness and loguery to the public, 
such as he could intend only for the pnvate ear of some young 
statesman before his rehearsal on the stage of politics The 
words from the prompter s book have crept into the text, and 
injur,- the piece Bacon might not have liked to cancel the 
directions he had given so much to his mind , instead of which, 
he draws himself up and cnes austeuly But these smill ware^ 
and petty points of cunning aie infinite and it were a good deed 
to make a list of them , for nothing doth more hurt in a State 
than that cunning men pass for wise 

Newton He has othei things about wisdom in anothet place 
* Of the wisdom for a man s self 

Barrow I must repeat one noble sentence for I fear if you 
begin to read it I may interrupt you not being master of my 
mmd when his comes over it “ Divide with re ison between 
self love and society and be so true to thyself as thou be not 
false to others especially to thy king and country It is i poor 
centre of a man s actions, himself it is right earth foi that only 
stands fast upon his own centre whtitas ill things thaj have 
affinity with the heavens move upon the centre of another, which 
they benefit ^ 

What an imagination is Bacon s what splendid and ai dent 
^nguage * In what prose writer of our country or of Rome or 
of Greece is theic any thing equal or similar to it ’ 

Newton On Innovations 1 find the sentence which I have 
heard oftener quoted than any in the volume ‘ lime is the 
greatest innoiator 

We take the axiom up without examination , it is doubtful and 
inconsiderate Does it mean much time or little time ^ By a 
great innovator we must eithei signify an innovator in grtat matters, 
or in many at once, or nearly at once Now tune is slow in inno- 
vation of any kind , and all great innovations are violences, as it 
were, done to time, crowding into a small space what would m 
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ordinary cases occupy a Iirger Time without other agents, 
would innovate littk for the portions of time are all the same 
and, being so their forces must be the same likewise 
Barrow 1 hat satisfies me 

Nenuion Truth and falsehood are the two great innovators 
always at work and sometimes the one uppermost and sometimes 
the other 

Barrow Let us engage oui selves in the service of truth 
where the service is not perilous and let us win time to help us 
for without him few cannot stand against many 

Newton On Friendship there are some things which sit loose 
upon the subject The utility of it seems to be principally in thc 
view of Bacon Some positions m questionable — 

Ctitain It is that whosoever hath his mind fraught with many 
thoughts hie wits and under tending do clanfy and break up m the 
communicating and discouising with anothei he tosseth his 
thoughts moit easily he marshalleth them more orderly he seetb 
how they look when they are turned into words finally he 
waxeth wiser thin himself and that more by m hour s discourse 
than by a day s meditation 

1 his I conceive is applicable to one frame of mind but not to 
anothei of equal capacity and elasticity I admire the ingenuity 
of the thought and the wording of it neveitheless I doubt 
whether it suits not bettci the mmd of an acute lawyer than of a 
contemplative philosophei Never have I met with any one whose 
thougfkts are marshalled more ordet ly in conversation than in com 
position , nor am I acquainted in the University with any gentle 
man of fluent speech whose ideas are not frequently left diy 
upon the bank Cicero and Demosthenes were labonous in con 
position, and their replies weic, I doubt not, as much studied as 
their addi esses For it was a part of the oiator to foresee the 
points of attack to which his oration was exposed, and to piepaie 
the materials and the irrangement of them for defending it 
«*It was well said by Themistocles to the king of Peisia, that 
speech was like cloth of jirras * &c 

Themistocles might as well have spoken of velvet of Genoa 
and satin of Lyons 

On Expense there is much said quite worthy of Bacon s 
expenence and prudence , but he lays down one rule which I 
dunk I can demonstnte to be injurious tn its tendency — 
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“ If a man will keep but of even hand his 01 dinary expenses 
ought to be but to the Inlf of his receipts and. if he think to 
rich but to the third pirt ^ 

bhould ill pn>atc gentlemen ind others who a t not gentle- 
men, but whobc income is of the same \ilue spend only the thud 
part of It the nition would be more neirly ruined within the 
century thm it would be if t\ery one of them mortgaged his 
property to half its amount 

A wiser saying comes soon afterwaid where he speaks On tie 
True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates — 

* No people o\trch irged with tribute is fit for empire 
How happy mj deir sir i& oui condition m hiving been ever 
both generous and tlinfty reidy at all times to succor the 
oppressed, and condescending on this holy occasion to ask ^1^^ 
countenance of none ^ How h ippy to h i\ t marched straight 
forwaid in the line of duty with no policy to thwut no penui) to 
enfeeble and no debt to burthen us * Although our nobility is 
less magnificent than in the reign of the Tudois, I do vtnly 
believe it is as free ind independent and its hospitality, so con- 
ducive (as Bacon says) to mirttil greatness is the same as ever, 
although the quality of the guests be somewhat changed 
Barron Isaac ’ are you serious ^ 

Nenvton Dear sir the subject animates me 
Barrow What 8|)arkle8 is hardly more transpaient than whit 
IS turbid Your ammition, m) friend pci-plexed me I perceive 
you are vehemently moved bj the glory of our country 

Newton As we denve a gieat ad vintage fiom the nature of 
our nobility, so do we derive an equal one flora the dispositions 
and occupations of the people How unfortunite would it be for 
us, if we had artisans cooped up like tame pigeons in unwholesome 
lofts bending over the loom by talJow-light, and refreshing their 
exhausted bodies at daybreak with ardent hquois* Indeed, in 
companson w th this, tlie use of slaves itself, which Bacon calls 
a great advant^e, was almost a blessing 

Safrow Let us not speculate on eithei of these curses, 
which may not be felt as such when they come upon us, for we 
shall be stunned and toipified by the greatness of our fall 
What have you next ^ 

Nekton* On Suspuion I find an Itaiu-n pi o verb, which the 
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learned author h is misconstrued * Sospetto liccnzu fede he 
tnnsidtcfa, ‘Suspicion givts 1 pisspoit to faith The meaning 
la (my visitor telJs me) Suspicion dismisses fidelity ‘ Licen 
ziare un servitore, is, to dismiss a servint lint the person 
suspected is no longer bound to fidelity is the ixiom of 1 nation 
in which fidelity is itidiei to quit 1 man thnn suspicion is 

It cost me man]^ hours of inquiry to search into tht propriety 
of his thoughts Upon jlmhition He siys It is counted by 
some 1 sveakness in puncts to have fivontts but it is of all othets 
the best icmedy against ambitious gicat ones foi when the way 
of plc-asunng ind displeasunng lieth by the f ivonte it is impossible 
anv other should be oveigrcit 

I hope ind am willing to btlitve that my Lord Chuicclloi 
Bacun was i tiue and loyil subject yet one would ilmost be 
tempted to think in reading him that there must be a cuise in 
hereditaiy princes and that he h-id set his pnvUc m iik upon it 
when he piaises then use of fivontcs and supposes them 
sunounded b) mean peisons ind ambitious ones by poisons and 
countei poisons Sejanus and Ti^tllinus out Givestons and 
Mortimers out Cmpsons and Dudleys oui Wolseys ind Buck 
inghims alt like ceitam tumigations to diive iwiy rats which 
indeed do di iv e them out but also mike the house undesirable to 
inhabit lie lecommcnds “the continual intei ch ingc of favors 
and disgiaces whcicby they may M know what to expect, and 
be, awt were m a wood 

Banovj By th^ effect of this policy wc find the counte 
nances of the statesmen and courtiers who lived in his age ilmost 
without exception mean ind suspicious The gieatcst men look 
in their poi tints as if they wcie waiting for a box on the car 
lowering tlaeir heads, rusmg their shouldeis, and half closing 
tlieir eyes, for the reception of it 

Isiewlon What ^^lys Of Nature m Men seems spoken by 
some one who saw through it from above the simc On Custom 
and Education Here he speaks with more venty than consola- 
tion, when he 8 «iys “ There^^ be not two more fortunate proper 
ties, than to have a little of the fool and not too much of the 
honest therefoie extreme lovers of their country weie never 


Ihc pa!>sage ts from the Essay Of 1 01 tune } 
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fortunate neithtr can they be, for when a man placeth hi8 
thoughts without himself he goeth not his own way ^ 

In the Essay On Touth ami Age^ what can bt truei, what can 
be more no>el or more eloquent than this sentence — 

** Men of ige object too much, consult too long adventure too 
little repent too soon, and seldom dnve business homt to the 
full peiiod but content themselves with a mediocrity of success 
What he snys Oj Beauty is less considerate 
Barretw I do not wonder at it beauty is not stripped in a 
Cou t of Chinctry as fortune is 

Newton He ib inconsequent in his reasoning when he says 
^ There is no excellent beiuty thit hath not some strangeness m 
the proportion \ man cannot tell whether Aptlles or Albeit 
Durer were the more tnfler nuh reof the one would mike a per 
sonage by geometrical pioportions the othei, by taking the best 
parts out of divers fices to make one excellent 
Barrow Whereof is oi which not of *tLhom 
Newton If * there is no excellent beauty that hith not some 
strangeness in the proportion then Apelles was no tnfier in tak- 
ing the best parts of dwers fjces which would produce some 
strangeness m the proportion unless he coneettd it 

Barrow True Bacon s first remark, however, is perfectly 
just and novel What strikes us in beauty is that which we did 
not expect to find from anything we had seen before a new 
arrangement of excellent parts The same thing may be aid of 
genius, the other great gift of the Divinity, not always so acceptable 
to his cieatures but which however has this advantage if you will 
allow It to be one that, whereas beauty has most idmircrs it its 
first appearance, genius has most it its last, and begins to be com 
memorated in the penod when the other is forgotten 

Newton What you said of beauty, as sinking us chiefly in 
being unexpccwed from any thing we had seen before, is applicable 
no less to ugimess 

Barrow I am not giving a definition, but recording ob- 
servation, which would be inexact without the remaining words, 
— “ a new airangement of excellent parts,'* 

Newt^ Our author errs more widely than before, not,ai»^ 

[i^Fimcd rcadb recording a fact N^U One &c] 
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before in drawing a false conclusion Such personages he 

continues to remark ‘ I think would please nobody but the 
painter who made them not but I think 1 painter miy make a 
better fice thin Lvei was but he must do it by 1 kind of felicity 
(as a musician that maketh an excellent air in music) ind not by 
rule ’ Nothing of excellent is to be aone by felicity 

Sarro*tv Felicity and excellence raiely meet, and haidly 
know one anothei 

Nekton peitainly no musician ever composed an excellent air 
otherwise than by lule felicity is without it 

Barrow Beiuty does not seem to dazzle but to deiden him 
He rtibons thit the principal put of beauty lies n decent motion^ 
and isserts that ** no youthy person c m be comely but by pardon 
and by considering the vouth is to make up the comeliness 
Much of this reflection may hi\e been fashioned and cast by the 
age of tlie observei much by the hour of the day I think it 
must lH\e been a rainy moining, when he had eaten unnpe fruit 
for breakfast ' 

Newton Perhaps soui grapes 

On Dijotmity I ha\e tr inscribed a long sentence here he 
seems moie at home — 

* Because there is m man an election touching the frame of 
his mind ind a necessity m the frame of his body the stars of 
natumi inclmition ire sometimes ou cuitd by the sun of discipline 
and vwtue , theiefoie it is good to consider of deformity not as a 
sign which IS most dcceivabie, but as a cause which seldom fiilcth 
of the effect 

Nothing can be truer in ill its parts, or more magnificent in 
the whole 

Barrow Phis short Essay is worth many libraries of good 
books Several hundieds of esteemed authors have not in them 
the substance and spint of the sentence you lecited 

Newton On Building he says * Houses are built to live in 
and not to look on ’ 

Half of this lb untrue Sheds and hovels, the first habitations 
(at least the fiist artificial ones) of men, weie built to live in, and 
not to look on , but houses are built for both otherwise why 
give directions for the proportions of porticos, of columns of inter- 
columniationb, and of whatevei else delights the beholder in 
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architecture ind flitters the possessor^ Is the beauty of citiefi 
no honor to the inhabitants no excitement to the defence 
External order in \isible objects hath rclition and intercoarse 
with internal propriety and decorousness I doubt not but 
the beauty of Athens had much effect on the patriotism and 
some on the genius, of the Athenians P irt of the interest and 

animation men recei\e fiom Homer lies in their conception of 
the magnificence of Troy Even the little rock of Ithaca rears 
up Its palaces sustained by pilhis and pilhrs are that portion 
of an edifice on which the attention rests longest and most com 
placcndy For we hive no other means of calculating so well the 
grandeur of edifices is by the magnitude of the support they 
need and it is the only thing about them which we me isurt in 
any way by our own 

« Neither do I reckon it an ill seat only wheie the air is un 
wholesome, but likewise wheic the ur is unequal is you shall 
see many fine seats set upon a knap ot ground enviioncd with 
higher hdls round about it, wheicby the heit of the sun is pent in 
and the wind gathereth as m tioughs, &c 

Now surely this ver) Inap of ground is the seiy spot to be 
chosen for the commodiousncss of its situation, it silubiity, 
and Its beauty There is as little danger of the wind gather- 
ing in these troughs as m goat skins He must have taken his 
idea from some Italian woik the remaik is buitible only to a 
southern climate 

Barrow In one so runy as ouis is it would In^e been more 
judicious, I dunk, to have warned against building the house upon 
clay or marl, which are ittenti\e of moisture slippery nine months 
m the twelve cracked the other three of a color offensive to the 
sight, of a soil Jitde accommodating to garden-plants, the water 
usually unwholesome, and the roads impaosable 

Newton On Negoiuxttng I am soiry to find again our Loid 
Chancellor a dissembler and a tutoi to lies — 

^ To deal m person is good when a man a f ice breedeth regard, 
as commonly with mienors , or in tender cases where a mao^s 
eye upon the countenance of him widi wiiom he s]>taketh may 
give him a direction how far to go and gemrally where a man 
wsU reserve to hmselj Itleriy etiher to disavow or to expound ” 
Sorrow Bad enough but surely h^ must appear to you any 
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, thing rather than knave, when he recommends the emfloymeni of 
froward and absurd men bt the business what it may 

Ne*uston He recommends them for business which doth not 
well hear out itsclj and in which, one would think, the waiiest 
aie the most wanted 

Barrow But like men who have just tripped he walks the 
fnmer and stouter instantly The lem under of the Essay is 
worthy of his pcispicicity 

Newton In the next On Followers and Friends I find the 
word espial used by him a second time for 1 minister the French 
call espton It ipptars to me that it should denote not the person 
but tht action^ is the saint tcimination is used m trial 

Barrow Right Wc vant some words in composition as we 
want some side dishes at table kss for necessity than for decou- 
tion On this principle, I should not quaircl with a writer who 
had used the veib originate on condition howevei that he used it 
as a neuter none but i sugar slave would employ it acti\tly It 
may stand opposite to tirmmate 

Bacon in the preceding sentence used glorious for Dam 
glorious a Latinism imong the many of the age and among 
the few of the authoi Oui linguage btai Gallicisms better 
than L itinisms but whoever is lesolvcd to wiite soberly 
must be contented with the numbei of each that was found 
among us in the time of the Rtfoanition Little is to be re 
jeettei of what wis then in use, and less of any thing new is 
htnctfonvaid to be admitted By which prudence and caution 
we may in time ha\e wnteis as elegint as the Italian and the 
French, whom tlieady we exceed as this little \olume pro\es in 
vigoi and in\<.ntion 

Newton He says, further on It is true that in government 
It IS good to use men of one rank equilly for to countenance 
some extiaoidinanJy is to make them insolent and the rest dis 
content, because they may claim a due but contianw isc in favor 
to use men with much difference and election is good for it 
maketh the persons preferred more tliankful, and the rest more 
officious , because all is of favor 

Here again I am soiry so great an authonty should, to use the 
words of my visitor, let his conscience run before his judgment, 
and his tongue slip m between “In saying that all is of favor 
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(thus carps my visitor) he gives a preference tc another form of 
government ovei the monaichal another form indeed wheie all 
IS not of favor where something may be attributed to viitue, 
something to industry something to genius where somttliing 
may accrue to us fiom the giititude of our fellow- citizens and 
not every thing drop and dnvtl from the frothy puhngs of one 
swathed up in bandages never ch inged nor loosened of one held 
always in the same arms and with its face turned always in the 
same direction 

Barrow Hold ’ hold ’ this is as bad as Bacon or Milton 
nay, Cicero and Demosthenes, in the blindness of their heirts, 
could scarce!) have spoken to the nations they guided, with more 
contemptuous asperity of royal power 

Newton I venerate it as coming of God 
Bat row Hold again ' all things come from him the hang* 

man and the hanged are in the same predicament with the anointer 
and the anointed 

Newton Sir, you remind me of an observation made m my 
father a house by the son of a republican and who indeed was 
1 ttle better than one himself My father had upbraided him on 
his irreveience to the Lord s anointed he asked my father why he 
allowed his mind to be liroe-twigged and ruffled and discomposed 
by words and whether he would feel the same awe in repeating 
the syllables God s grtased, as in repeating the syllables God^i 
anointed If the Esquimaux heard them said he they would 
think the man no better reared than themselves, and worst di eased, 
as dressed by one Jess in practice 

Barrow No men are so f icetious as those whose minds are 
somewhat perverted Truth enjoys good air and clear light, but 
no play-ground Keep your eyes upon Bacon we may more 
safely look on him t)ian on thrones How wise is aU the 
remainder of the Essay * 

Newton He says, On Suitors^ and truly, that ” Private suits 
do ptttiefy the public good Soon afterwaid, Some embrace 
scute whtch never mean to deal effectually in them This seems 
OTxiinary and flat, but the words are requisite to a sentence 
founded (1 foar) on a close observation of human nature, as courts 
render it I noted them as presenting an mconectneSs and 
indecision of language Who is proper, not which although 
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*which wis used indiscnminitely, as wc find in the beginning 
of the Lord b Prayei but in that plnce thert could be no 
confusion 

Barronxf Among the few ciudities and birbansms that 
yet oppitsscd our language in his learned age Eicon has 
this * A man nvere better rise in his suit Indeed he uses 
were better more than once with the simple verb after it, and 
without to 

hew on On Studies he cannot lose his road having trodden 
It so ficqucntly ind h iving left hi mark upon so many objects 
all the V. i) Thei cfore it is no wonder that his genius points 
With a hn^ei of fire to this subject 

He bi^s On FaiUon, that ‘Miny i min s strength is in 
opposition and when th it faikth he growtth out of use He 
must h iVL written fiom inspiration for in his age I find no person 
to whom he can have alkdtd 

Barrow Pei haps not yet the piecedmg miy have furnished 
him witli examples 

Newton In the first sentence On Ceremonies and Respects 
are the words < He thit is only re d Ind need have exceed 
mg greit puts of virtue This weighty ind bonowful truth 
does not p] e\ ent me from questioning the es.piebsion had need haise 

Btrrow Ihe tine woids which dl authois write amiss, are 
ha need of Ha netd sounds like ^ ad need nnd ha*Le sounds like 
of in spctking quickl) Hence the vvisest men hive wiitten the 
words impropeil), by wilting at once from the eir without in 
appeal or refeienct to grimmar 

Newton On Praise he says ingeniously but not iltogether 
truly * Fame is like i nver, that beneth up things light md 
swollen, and diowns tilings weighty and solid 

Barrow 1 his is true only of Iiteriry fame and the drowned 
things are bi ought to light again sometimes by the warmci season 
sometimes by the stormier 

I He uses suspect for susptarn weretiin aspect, resp t teit aspect 
prospect I know not wfiether the chancellor s awiid in fivor of 
$us^ct will be lepealcd or acquiesced in 

Newton In the next Essay, On Vain glory, he says “ In 
ftme of learning the flight will be slow without some feathers of 
^ostentation That is haid, if true 

iv K 
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Bairnnv There must be a good dtal of movement Jtii 4 
jihuffling befoie there is any iiwng from the yound and those 
who ha\e the longest wings hi\e the most difficulty in the first 
mounting In literature as at fooubaJJ strength and agilitj are 
insufficient of thcmsclvts you must have youi siik or you may 
run till }ou ait out of breath and kick till you lit out of shoes 
and never win the game Theic must be some to keep others 
off you and somt to piolong for you the bdl s lebound But 
yourfigur'^s deai Isaac will serve as tcntti hooks to catch the 
hng{ rs of those who would meddle with your letters Do not 
however be ambitious of an eaily fame such is apt to shrivel and 
to diop under the tiec 

Nem)ton The author continues the same subject in the next 
Essay though undei a diffeient title Of Honor and RepuUi ton 
he says “ Disci eet followers and servints help much to reputa- 
tion Then he who has no servant 01 an indiscreet one must 
be content to be helped to little of it 

Barrow Seeing that reputation is casual that the wise 
may long want it, that the unwise may soon acquire it that a 
servant miy furthei it that i spiteful mm may obstruct it that a 
passionate man may m um it ind that whole gangs ire ready to 
waylay it as it mounts the hill — I would not wish greatly to 
carry it about me but lather to place it in some sife spol:, 
where few could find and not miny will look aftei it But 
those who discover it will try in then hinds its weight and quality, 
and take especial caie lest they injure it saying, “ It is his and 
his only leave it to him and wi&h him increase in it 

Ntwion Wheit Bacon is occupied * in the true maishallmg 
of sovran honoi, he gives the third phcc to liheratores or scl 
vatores Jle wishes to spe ik in Latin , one of these words 
belongs not to the language 

Barrow His I atm is always void of elegance and grace , 
but he had the generosity ^0 wnte m it, that he might be useful 
the more extensively We English aie far below the Italians, 
French, Germans, and Dutch in our Latmity yet we have 
Latin volumes wntten by our countrymen, each of which, m its 
matter, is faiiiy worth half theirs. They, like certain fine gentle- 
men, seem to found their ideas of elegance on slenderness, and 10 
^ Bar* 6w and the foPowing Nexti«* added in 2 nd cd J 
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twenty or thiity of them we hardly find a thought or lemnk at 
all worthy of pieservition I remembei butone bcntence which 
however, if Ciccio had written it would be iccoided among the 
best he evci wrote Vilmt nimirum maledicentia, grata, 
cuncti^ etum 11s qui neque sibi maledici neque maledicere ipsi 
aliis vclint 

Nejiian Permit me to inquire, sir by whom was tins 
stiong ind shrewd and tnily S illustian sentence written 

Barronv By Vavassoi, a Jesuit 

It may he remarked and pci haps you have done it that the 
title Itself of this Essay The True Marshalling of so%ran Honor 
IS incoircct By marshalling he means the giving of rates or 
degrees now what is stnran has no lates 01 degrees he should 
havt said of titles issumed by sovran piinccs 

Heivton In the fiist sentence On Judicature^ he uses the 
singulai and pluial in designating the same body cither is ad 
missible but not botli — 

Else will It be like the authoiity claimed by the Church ot 
Rome which under pietext of exposition of Sciiptuie doth not 
stick to add and alter and to pionounce that which they do not 
find and by show of mtiquity to introduce novelty 

What giavity and wisdom is theie in the lemark that, One 
foul sentence doth more hurt than many foul examples for 
these do but coiiupt the sti^-am the otlier coirupteth tlic 
fountain 

The worst, and ilmost the only bad benlencc in the volume 
IS the childish antitJiesis ‘There be suth the benpture, that 
turn judgment into woimwood nd suiely theie be also tint 
turn It into vinegar for injustice maketh it bitter, and delays 
make it soui 

On the Vicissitudes of Ihings he obseives that ‘the true lehgion 
IS built upon the rock, the lest aie tossed upon the wa\es of 
time visitoi said hereupon “ I doubt whether this 

magnificent figuie hath truth foi its basis If by true leligion is 
meant tlie religion of our Saviour, as practised by his apostles, 

J 'J®From Neui to Jesuit (3 Unes) added m znd ed The words 
bw The true mar halhng ot so\ran honor are not the title of an 
Essay but occur in the text ot tlic Essay On Honors and Dignities ] 
From My to hereupon added in and ed J 
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tliey outlived it They complain that it never took film posses-^ 
Sion e\en of their own auditois Saint Peter himself was re 
proved by his mister for using his suord too vigorously after ill 
he had s ud ig iinst any use of it whatevei yet so little good d d 
the repioof he fell immediately to bctiaying the very man he had 
thus defended But if by true lehgion we mean the Chinch of 
Rome we come nearer the f ict for th it leligion with patchings 
and repiinngs with materials puilomed from others with piles 
dnven undti the foundation and buttresses without that darken 
e\ery thing within, sui mounted by pinnacles 1 used ibove the upper 
tory h xth lasted long and will remain while men arc persu ided 
that wax ind stockiish can itone for then \ict.s Ihi obstacle 
to oui accept mce of the meaning is that it hath been convicted 
of many impostures in its claims and mu lelcs that it continues to 
insist on them and thit it uses violence (which is forbidden by 
Christ) against those who stumble or doubt 

Barro*tv Deafness is not to be healed by bieaking the head 
nor blindness by pulling the eyes out it is time the doetors 
should try new experiments if they will not, it is time that the 
patients should try new doctors 

Newton A bad religion may be kept afoot by the same 
means as othei kinds of bad goaeinmcnt , by corruption and 
tenor, by spies and tortuiers No doubt it will pleise God to 
see all things s t to rights but we must aeknowledge that the 
best religion, like the best men, has fued the worst 

Bacon says he “reckons maityrdoras among miiacles because 
they seem to exceed the strength of human nature If they did 
seem to exceed the strength of human natuit this is no sufiici- 
ent reason why they should be r inked with miiacles for 
martyrdoms have appertained to m iny religions if we may call 
voluntary dcith to prove a misbelievci s sincenty a martyrdom, 
while we know tliat miiacles belong exclusively to the Chnstian 
and even in this faith there are degrees of latitude and longitude 
which they were never known to pass, although, humanly speaks 
ing they were much wanted The Lithuanians, and other north- 
eastern nations, were long before they wcie reclaimed from 
paganism, for want of miracles God s good time bad not 
come and he fell upon different expedients for their conversion 

0« the Viassitudis oj Things wc find mention of Plato s great 
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year I think you once told me Plato took more fiom otheis 
th^n he knew what to do with 

Barron Instead of simplifying, ht invokes and confounds 

Nenvton I hope heieiftti to study the heivenly bodies with 
greiter accuncy and on other principle than philosophers ha\c 
done hithcito The leasons of Ba on why ‘ the northern tiact 
of the uoild IS the more mirtial region are unwoithy of 
his per picicity Fust he assigns the stars of the hemisphere 

then the gieatness of the continent wheieis the south part is 
almost ill St i then the cold of the northern puts which is 
that which without iid of discipline doth make the bodies 
hardest and the courage wiime&t Ihe stars lan have no effect 
whatL\ci on tht couiage or viitucs of men unless we cill the sun 
one of them is the poets do Ijie heat of the sun may produce 
effeminicy md loth in msny constitutions and contnry effects m 
man\ but I suspect th it diyness and moisture are more efficient 
on the human body than he it ind cold Some laces as in dogs 
and horses and cittle of cveiy kind aie bettei than othcis md do 
not lose their quditie foi mmy iges noi unless others cioss 
them without the confluence of mmy causes T.heie mi) be as 
much courage in hot elimites is in cold TLhe inhabitants of 
Madagiscii and Mihcci aie bia\er than the I aplmdcis ind 
pei haps not kss brave thin the I ondoners The fict is this 
people in wirm climates iie tint full enjoyment of all the 
pitistfres thit animal life iffoids mel ne disinclined to toil aft r 
that which no toil could pioduce or ineieise while the n itive of 
the north is condemned b) dim ite to a life of I iboi which often 
times cm piocure for him but i scinty portion of whit his 
vehement and exispented ippetite demands Ihcrefoie he 
cuts It shojt with his swoid, and icaps the field sown by the 
southern 

Bacon seems to me just in his opinion if not that ordnance at 
least that infl imm ibJe powder and annoyance by its means perhaps 
in Rackets wis known among the ancients He instances the 
Oxyd^aces in India Ihe itmark is, I imagine equally ap- 
pjiciblc to the piiests of Delphi who repelled the Giuls with it 
from the temple of Apollo This is the more remarkable as 
the Persians too encoimteied the same resistance, and expenenced 
From 1 his to exploded (5 hnes) added in 2nd ed ] 
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the double force of thunderbolts and earthquake Whence we 
imy surmiSL that not only missiles piojielled by the combustion 
of powder wcie umed against them but likewise that mines e\ 
ploded And perhaps other piiests the only people m most 
places who formeily had leisure for expeiiments weie equally 
acquainted with it, and used it foi their own defence only and 
only in eiscs of extiemity Etruscan sooths i^cis were appointed 
to bhst the army of A 1 me with lightning and the Pope acceded 
to the projiosal but his Holiness on i ejection was of opinion 
that aurum fuhnmans was more effectual 

I wish the Essay On Fame had been completed and even 
then its chief effect on me perhips would be to exeite another 
wish as gratification usually does It would have made me 
sigh for the recovery of Cicero On Glojy thit the two git 10.81 
of philoaopheis might be compaied on the same ground 

Barra JO I ct us look up it Fame without a desire oi a 
repining and Jet us pardon all her falsehoods and delays in 
remembrance that the best verse m Homer and the best in 
Viigil are on her Viigil s is indeed but a feathei from the 
wing of Homer 

Nekton You show a very forgiving mind sir ind I hope 
she will be grateful to you I do not know whit these lines are 
worth, as they give me no equations 

Barronv Nothing should be consideied quite independently 
of every thing else We owe reveience to all great wi iters but 
our re\ercnce to one would be injustice to another unless we 
collated and compared their merits 

Newton borne are so dissimilar to others, that I know not 
how It can be done 

Barrow Liquids and solids are dissimilar, yet may be 
weighed in the same scales All things iie composed of 
portions , and all things beai proportions relatively — mind to 
mind, mitter to matter Archimedes and Homei are suscep 
tihle of comparison but the process would be long and tedious, 
the pnnciples must be sought from afar, nor is the man perhaps 
at the next dooi who must be called for the operation Bacon 
and Milton, Bacon and Shakspeare may be compared with 
little difficulty wide asunder as they appear to stand How- 
Fiona Etruscan to effectual (4 lines) added in and ed ] 
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ever, wnce the cogitative and imaginative parts of mind are 
exercised by both m broad daylight and in open spaces the 
degrees in which they are exeicised are within our calculation 
Until we bung together the weightiest woiks of genius fiom 
the remotest distmces, we shall display no admirable power 
of criticism None such hath been hitherto exhibited in the 
world which stands in rel ition to criticism as it stood m rela 
tion to metaphysics until the time of Aristoteles He left them 
impel feet and they have lam little bcttei evei since Ihe 
good sense of Cicero led him to clearer studies and whole 
somer exercise and wheie he could not pluck fruit he would 
not pluck bi imbles In Plato we find only arbors and grottos 
with moss ind shell work all mis^aced Aristoteles hath 
buih a bolidcr edifice but hath buiB it across our road we 
must thiow It down again, and use what we can of the matenals 
elscvfchue 

Ntwton Bacon seen only m his Essays would have appeared 
to me (flesh as I come fiom the study of the ancients and 
captivated is I confess I mi by the graces of their language) 
the wisest and most instructive of wiiters 

Barron In calling him the wisest of writers you must 
except those who wiotc fiom inspiiation 
Ninuton H i ’ that is quite another thing 
Barrow Henccfoiwaid I would idvisc you to follow the 
bentpf your genius in examining those matteis principally which 
are susceptible of demonstntion E\ei*y young mm should have 
some pioposed end for his studies let yours be philosophy 
and prmcipiliy those paits of it in which the ancients have 
done little ind the modems less And nevei be dejected 
my dear Isaac though it should enable you to thiow but a 
seal city of light on the Revelation The Rape of Htlen and 
The Golden Fleece 

Nekton I hope by my labors I may find a clew to them in 
the process of time But perhaps my conjectures may turn out 
wrong as those on the book before me have 
Bat row How^ 

Newton I should always have imagined if you had not 
taught me the contiaiy, that there is more of genius md philo- 
sophy in Bacon & Essays than in all Cicero s woiks, however 
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less there be of the scholastic ind oiatoncal Perhaps I, by 
being no estimator of style- 

Barrow Peace, peace* my modest Newton* Pei hips 

by being too much an estimatoi of it have overvalued the 
cJeare&t head and the purest tongue of antiquity My ® Lord 
Justice Coke and piobably the more leained Sclden wouldl 
have iidiculed nr lepiovtd u had we dared entertain in their 
presence a doubt of Ciceios supenonty ovei Bacon No very 
gieat man ever reached the standard of his gieatncss in the ciowd 
of his contempoi arics This hath always been leserved for the 
“ccondiry Iheie must either be something of the vulgar some 
thing in which the commonalty can lecognise their own features, 
or there must be a laxity a jealousy, an excitement stimulating 
a false appetite Your biief leMtw of the Essays hath bioeght 
back to my recollection so much of shrewd judgment so much of 
nch imagery, such a profusion of tiuths so phin as (without his 
manner of exhibiting them) to appear almost unimpoitant that in 
the various high qu ilities or the human mind, I must acknowledge 
not only Ciceio but eveiy prose writer among the Greeks, to 
stand far below him Ciceio is least vilued for his highest merits 
his fulness md his perspicuity Bid judges (and how few are 
not so ’ ) desire in composition the concise and the obscure not 
knowing that the one most frequently inses from paucity of 
matenals, and the othei from inability to manage and dispose 
them Have )ou never obseived that, among the ignor^t in 
painting, dark pictures are usually called the finest in the collec- 
tion and grey-bearded heads fit only for the garret, are pieferred 
to the radiance of light md beauty ^ Have you youiself never 
thought before you could well measuie and calculate, that books 
and furniture thrown about a loom appeared to be in much greater 
quantities than when they were arranged ^ At eveiy step we 
take to gam the approbation of the wise we lose something in the 
estimation of tne vulgar Look within cannot wc afford it ? 

The minds of few can take in the whole of a great author, and 
fewer can draw him close enough to another for just commen** 
suration A fine passage may strike us less forcibly than one 
beneath it m beauty from less sensibility in us at the moment , 
whence less enthusiasm, less quickness of perception, less capacity, 
f*® From My to him (16 lines) added in md ed ] 
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less hold You hive omitted to remirk some of the noblest things 
in Bacon, often I believe beciuse theic 1 no powei of judgment to 
be shown in the expiession of admmtion and perhaps too some^ 
times fiom the repetition and intensity of delight 

Newton Sn I fortbore to lift up my hands as a mark of ad 
miiation You oidered me to demonstrate, if I could the defects 
of this wondtiful man, unnoticed hitheito 

Barrow You have done it to my satisfiction Cicero dis 
darned not in the lattei days of his life when he w s highest in 
reputation ind dignity to peifoim a similar ofhee m legard to 
Epicuius and I wish he had exhibited the same accuiacy and 
attention the same model ation and lespect The objections of 
youi ft lend and visitoi are not altogether fri\olous take caie 
hov/tver lest he by his disccptations mo\e you fiom your faith 
If you hold the f nth tlie f nth will support you as if you make 
your bed warm by lying in it your bed will keep you so nevei 
mind what the ticking 01 the wadding may be mide of There 
are few things agnnst which I see need to warn you and not 
many on which you want advice You aie not profuse in your 
expenditure yet is you like most of the studious are inattentive 
to money affairs let me guaid you against evils following on this 
negligence worse than the negligence itself Whe nevei a young 
man is lemaiked for it, 1 highei price is hxed on what he pur 
chases ind dishonest men of ‘^very description push themselves 
into his service and often acqmic his confidence, not only to the 
injury of his fortune, but likewise of his credit and lespectabihty 
Let i gentleman be known to have been cheated of twenty pounds 
and it costs him foity a year for the remainder of his life 1 heR 
foie if you detect the cheat, the wisest thing is to conceil it , 
both foi fear of the rogues about your sideboaid, and of those 
more dexterous ones round the green cloth, under the judge m 
your county assize loom 

You will become an author ere long and eveiy authoi must 
attend to the means of conveying his infoimation The plainness 
of yoiu style is suitable to your manneis and your studies Avoid, 
which many giave men have not done, words taken fiom sacred 
subjects and from elevated poetry these we have seen vilely pro- 
stituted Avoid too the society of the barbanans who misemploy 
them tliey aie vain, nieverent, and irreclaimable to nght feelings 
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The dialogues of Galileo, which you have been studying are 
wntten v, ith much propriety ^nd precision I do not urge you 
to wnte in diilogue, although the best wnteis of eveiy age hive 
done It the best parts of Homer and Milton aie speeches and 
replies the best parts of evciy gieat historian are the same the 
wisest men of Athens and of Rome converse together m this 
manner, as they aie shown to us by Xenophon by Phto ind by 
Ciceio Whether you adopt such a form of composition — ^which, 
if your opinions are new w 11 piotect you in part from the hostility 
all novelty (unless it is vicious; excites, — oi whether you choose 
to go along the unbroken suifacc of the didactic never look 
abroad for any kind of ornament Apollo, either as the god of 
day or the slayer of Python had nothing about him to obscure 
his clearness or to impede his strength To one of youi Viild 
manners, it would be superfluous to recommend equanimity in com- 
petition and calmness in controversy How easy is it foi the 
plainest things to be misinterpreted by men not unwise which a 
calm disquisition sets nght* — ^and how fortunate and opportune is 
It to find in ourselves that calmness which almost the widest have 
wanted, on urgent and grave occasions^ If others for a time 
are prefeired to you, let your heart lie sacredly still , and you will 
hear from it the true and plain oracle that not for evei will the 
magistracy of letters allow the rancid transparencies of coarse 
colormen to stand before ) our propylsea It is time that Philosophy 
should have her share in our literature j that the combinations and 
appearances of matter be scientifically considered and luminously 
displayed F rigid conceits on theological questions heaps of snow 

on baiien crags, compose at present the greater part of our domain 
volcanoes of politics buist forth from time to time, and vary, 
without enlivemng, the scene 

Do not feat to be less nch in the productions of your mind at 
one season than at another Marshes are always marshes, and 
pools are pools , but the sea, in those places where we id mire it 
most, 18 BometimcB sea and sometimes diy land sometimes it brings 
shms into port, and sometimes it leaves them where they can be 
refitted and equipped The capacious mind neither nses nor sinks, 
neither labors nor rests, in vain Even in those intervals when it 
loses the consciousness of its powers, when it swims as it were in 
vacuity, and feels not what is external nor internal, it acquires or 
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recovers strength, as the body does by sleep Never try to say 
things admirably ^ try only to aay them plainly for your busmes 
IS with the considerate philosopher and not with the polemical 
assembly If a thing can be demonstrated two ways, demonstrate 
It m both one will pleise this man best the other that 'ind 
pleasuie, if obvious and unsought is nc\er to be neglected by those 
appointed from above to lead us into knowledge Mmy will 
readily mount stiles ind gates to wilk along a footpath in a field, 
whom the very sight of a bare public road would disincline and 
weai y and yet the place whereto tliey ti ivel lies at the end of 
each \ oui studies ire of a nature unsusceptible of much decora 
uon otherwise it would be my duty and my caie to warn you 
against it not meiely as idle me* unnecessary, but as obstructing 
your intent The fond of wine aie littk fond of the sweet or of 
the new the fond of learning are no fondei of its must than of 
Its dregs Something of the severe hath always been appertaining 
to Older and to grace and the beauty that is not too liberal is 
sought the most ardently and loved the longest The Graces 
hive their zones and Venus her cestus In the writings of the 
philosopher are the fnvolities of ornament the most ill placed in 
you would they be p irticulaily who promising to lay open before 
us an infinity of woi Ids, should turn aside to display the petals of a 
double pink 

It lb dangerous to haae any ntercourse or deiling with small 
author They aie as troublesome to handle as easy to discom 
pose, as difficult to pacify, and leave as unpleasant marks on you 
as small children Cultivate on the other hand the soeiety and 
friendship of the higher fiist that you may learn to leveience 
them, which of itself is both a pleasure and a virtue and then that 
on propel occasions you may defend them against the malevolent 
which IS a duty And this duty cannot be well and satisfactorily per- 
formed with an impel feet knowledge or with an inadequate esteem 
Habits of respect to our supenois are among the best we can attain 
tf we only remove fiom our bosom the importunate desiie of un 
worthy advantages from them They belong to the higher depart 
meat of justice, and wiU procure for us in due time our portion of 
It Beside, O Isaac* in this affair our humanity is deeply con- 

f^^For admirably xst ed reads *well , for plainly xst td reads 
< clearly ] 
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cerneci Think how i^ntifyin^ how consohtory how dl sufficient, 
m the legirdb ind 'ittcntions of such wise md worthy men as 
vou to those whom inferior but more poweiful ones some in* 
starlet some in purple, some (it miy be) in ermine iilify or 
neglect’ M'lny are theie to whom \\l irt now indifferent or 
nearly whom if we hid approached them as we ought to have 
done wc should have chenshed, lo\ed and honoied I et not 
this K flection which on rude and unequil minds may fall without 
foim and features and piss away like the idlest cloud sh dow, be 
lost on you Old litei iry men beside ige and expenence have 
another quility in common with Nestor they in the liter iturt 
of the countiy are praiseis of times past, paitly fiom moioseness, 
and paitly from custom ind con\iction The illiterate on the 
contrary raise highei than the steeples ind diess up in the 
gaudiest tnm, i maypole of then own and dmee lound it while 
any rag flutters So tenacious 11 1 Englishmen of then opinions 
that they would rather lose their fianchises and almost their lives 
And this tenacity hith not its hold upon letteis onl) but likewise 
upon white\ei is public I have witnessed it m men guilty of 
ingiatitude oftiaud of peculation of prevancation of tieacheiy 
to fi lends of insolence to patrons of misleading of colleagues, of 
abandonment of party, of renunciUion of principles, of anogance 
to honestcr men and wisei of humiliation to strumpets toi the 
obtainment of place and piofit of evciy Mllany in short which 
unfits not only for the honois of public, but rejects frftm the 
confidence of prnate life And there have been people so 
maddened by faction that they would almost have tieeted a 
monument to such persons hoping to spite md 11 mate their 
adversanes and unconscious or heedless that the inscription must 
be their own condemnation Ihosc who have acted in this 
manner will repent of it but they will hate you for ever if you 
foretell them of their repentance It is not the fact noi the 
consequence, it is the motn e, that turns and pinches them and 
they would think it straightforw 11 d and natural to cry out against 
you, and a violence and a malady to ciy out against themselves. ^ 
The praises they have given they will maiuiain, and mote firmly 
than if they were due as perjuiers sti k to perjuiy moie hotly 
than the veracious to truth bupposing there should be any day^ 
of your life luioccupied by study theie will not be one without 
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^ argument why p irtits literary or political should be avoided 
You are too great to be greganous ind wcie you to attempt it 
<|ie gicgirious in i miss would turn then heads agunst you 
fhc greatei who entei into public life iic disposed at hst to quit 
It retirement with dignity is their device the meaning of which 
is> retiitmcnt with as much of the public propcity as can be 
amassed md earned away Ihis lace of great people is very 
numerous I want before I dit to see one or tivo ready to 
believe md to act on the belief that there is as much dignity in 
retiring soon is hte with little is with lo ids with quiet minds 
and consciences as with ulcer itcd or discomposed 1 have 
ahe idy ecn some bundled sectaries of that pugnacious pope who 
being reminded thit Christ comminded Peter to put up his sword, 
replied Yes when he had eut the ear off 

lo be in light hirmony the soul not only must be never out 
of time but must nt^ei lose si^ht of the theme its Cieitor s hand 
hath noted 

Why aie you peeping over your foiefingti into those pages 
dear the beginning of the volume ^ 

Newton 1 hive omitted the notice of several I ssiys 
Bat row Theie ait miny tliat requiie no obsuvition foi 
peeulnnucs though perhaps there is not one tliat any other man 
could line written 

Newton I hid something moie sir to say — or rathei — I 
had something more sir to ask — about Fiiendship 

Barrow All men but the studious above all must beware 
in the formation of it Advice oi ciution on this subject comts 
immaturely and ungiacefully fiom the young exhibiting i proof 
either of temeiity oi suspicion but when you heai it fiom a man 
of my age, who has been singuhily fortunate in the pist md 
foresees the sime felicity in those spiingin^ up befoie him )ou 
may accept it as thi direction of a calm observer telling you ill he 
has remarked on the gieatei part of i roid which he has nearly 
gone through md which you have but just entered Never take 
into youi confidence, or admit often into your company any man 
^who does not know, on some impoitant subject moie than you 
do Be his rank, be his virtues, what they may he will be 
a hindrance to youi pursuits, and an obstmction to your gieatncss 
If indeed the gaatness were such as courts can bestow, and such 
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as can be lad on the shoulders of a groom and make him look*^ 
like the lest of the company, my advice would be misphced, 
but since all transcendent, ill true and genuine greatness must be 
of i man s own raising and only on the foundation that the hand 
of God has laid, do not let iny touch it keep them off ciMlIy, 
but keep them off Affect no stoicism , display no indifference 
let the r coin pass current but do not you exchange for it tlie 
puier ore you carry, nor think the milling pays for the alloy 
Gieatly f vored and blessed by Pi evidence will you be, if you 
shoald in your lifetime be known foi what you are thecontnry, 
if you should be transformed 

Nenvton Better and more decoious would it be perhaps if I 
filled up your pause with my reflections but you always have 
peimitted me to ask you questions and now, unless my gia itude 
misleads me you invite it 

Barromt Ask me any thing I will answer it, if I can and 
I will pardon you, as 1 have often done, if you puzzle me 

Newton Is it not a difficult -md a painful thing to lepulse, or 
to receive ungraciously the advances of fnendship ^ 

Bat row It withers the heart if indeed his heart were ever 
sound who doth it Love, serve, run into danger venture life 
for him who would chensh you give him every thing but your 
time and your glory Morning recieations convivial meals, 
evening walks thoughts questions, wishes wants partake with 
him Yes, Isaac ' there are men born for fnendship , i?nen to 
whom the cultivation of it is nature is necessity, as the making of 
honey is to bees Do not let them suffei for the sweets they 
would gather , but do not think to live upon those sweets Our 
corrupted state requires robuster food, or must grow more and 
more unsound 

Newton I would yet say something a few words on this 
subject — or one next to it 

Barrow On Expense then that is the next I have given 
you some warning about it and hardly know what else to say 
Cannot you find die place ^ 

Newton I had it under my hand If — that is, provided — 

your time, sir* — 

Barrow Speak it out, man * Aie you m a ship of Marcellud 
under the mirror of Archimedes that you fume and redden $0 ^ 
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Cry to him that you are his scholar, and went out only to 
parley 

Newton Sir ' in a woi d — ought a studious man to think ot 
matrimony ^ 

Barrow Painters, poets mithematicnns never ought other 
studious men iftei leflecting for twenty years upon it miy Had 
I a son of you 5 a^e, I would not leave him in a grazing, country 
Many a man hath been sife among coiniields who falls a victim 
on the glass under an elm Theie ire lightnings very f tal in such 
places 

Newton Supposing me no mathematician I must reflect then 
foi twenty ycai s ’ 

Barrow Be^m to reflect on it after the twenty and continue 
to Inflect on It ill the remaindei I mean at mteivils and quite 
leisuiely It will save to )0u many players and miy su^^gest to 
you one th inksgiving 


XVI WALTON COTTON, AND OLDWAYS 1 

Waltfn God be with thee and preserve thee, old Ashbourne ' 
Thou 111 vciil> the plcisantest phee upon his eiith 1 mean 
fiom Miy-diy till Michaelmas Son Cotton let us tuiy a little 
here upon the budge Did you ever see gretnei mcidows than 
these on either hind ^ And whit siys that fine lofty spue upon 
the left a trowliug line s e ist from us It says mcthinks 
* Blessed be the Loid foi this bounty come hither and repeat 
It beside me How my j ide winces ' I wish the striwberry- 
Spotted trout, and ash colored gi lylmg undei us hid the biee 
that pi igues thee so my merry wench • Look my son at the 
great veneiable house opposite You know these parts is \/elI is 

r^lht chaiactcr 3f Mr Oldways in this Conversation is irna^intiy or 
rather h s association with M alton and Cotton is See note on p 165 
Ihe poem attributed to Donne are of course from Landor own pen 
and Maigai t Hayes is equally a creature of fancy The facts of l)t nne s 
hie are taken from Walton s life I he reader of Charle Cotton s poems 
ma) And it haid to believe that he was as ingenuous a youth as Landor 
paints him (Imag Convers v 18x9 Works 1 1846 Works iv 
1*76;] 
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I do or better , are you acquainted with the worthy who lives 
over there ^ 

Cotton I cannot say I am 

Walton You shall be then He his resided here forty five 
years ind knew intimately our good Doctor Donne and ( I hear) 
hath some of his verses written when he was a stapling or little 
bettei, the which we come iftcr 

Cotton That, I umgine, must be he ' — the man in black, 
wilking above the house 

Walton Truly said on both counts. Willy Oldway s 
sure enough and he doth wilk above his house-top The 
gardens here you observe overhang the streets 

Cotton Ashbouine, to my mind is the prettiest town in 
England 

Walton And there is nowhere between Trent and Tweed 
a sweeter stream for the trout, I do assure you, than the one our 
horses are bestriding Those in my opinion, were very wise men 
who consccrited certiin streams to the Muses I know not 
whether I can say so much of those who added the mountains 
Whenever I im beside a n\cr oi tivulet on i sunny diy ind think 
a little while and let nr ages warm into life about me, and joyous 
sounds inciease and multiply m their innocence the sun looks 
brighter and feels warmer, and I am readici to live, and less 
unready to die 

bon Cotton I these Light idle brooks, 

Peeping into so many nooks 
\ et have not for their idlest wave 
1 he leisure you may think they have 
No not tile little ones that run 
And hide behind tlie first big stoi l 
W hen they have squirted in the eye 
Of their next neighbor passing by 
Nor yonder curly sideling fellow 
Of tones than Pan s own fiute more mellow 
Who learn his tune and tries it over 
As girl who fain would please her lover 
Something has each of them to say , 

He says it and then imis away 
And say s it in another place 
Continuing the unthrifty chase 

£® First ed reads am tho he visits my relatives when ht rides so fiir 
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We have a? many tales to tell 
An i look as gay and rvin as well 
But 1 a e another to pursue 

hat we h id promised we would do 
I ill in the Older C od ha fat 1 
One aftei one precipitated 
Whethei we Id on or would ot on 
Tust 1 kt these idle waves son Cotton ’ 

And now I hive taken you b) surpnse I will have (finished or 
unfinished) the veises you snitchtd out of my hand and pionused 
me another time when you awoke this morning 
Cation If you must have them here they ire 
Walton {reads^ 

Rocks under Okeover park pah ig 
Better than Ashbourne suit the grd)ling 
Reckless of people piing the tiout 
r IS mg hi vacant held about 
And 1 1 distinction tar as one 
Not to I (. touched but looked upo i 
And mirks a kanc as who hould ay 
1 d 1 y n w (il I t er /ilay) 

The biighte t flv that hines above 
You know 1 ot what Im thinking of 
What y ar I an plainly tell 
\nd so my gentle fare ye well I 

Heigh ’ heigh ’ what have here ^ double hook with a 
bait upon each side Faith ’ son Cotton if my fiicnd Oldways 
had seen these, — not the verses I ha\e been leading but these 
others I have run over in silence — ^lic would have reproved mt 
in his mild amicable way for my fiitndship with one who at 
two and twenty could eithei know so much or invent so much 
about a girl He remarked to me, the last time we met, that our 
climate was more backward and our youth moie forward than 
anciently and liking out a newspaper fiom under the cushion of 
his arm chair, showed me a paragraph, with a cross in red ink and 
seven 01 eight maiks of admiration, — some on one side some on 
the other — in which there was mention made of a female scivant, 

P from If to ( adi) (2 lines) added in 2 nd ed 1 
P From a to side ad led in 2 nd ed One line btlow from not 
to silence (2 lines) added in 2 nd ed j 


IV 
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who, hardly seventeen years old, charged her master s son who was 
barely two older — 

Cotton Nonsense • nonsense * impossible ' 

Walton Wh) lie himself seemed to expiess a doubt for 
beneath wis written Qu if perjured — which God forbid • 
May all turn out to his glory * 

Lotton But really 1 do not recollect that paper of mine, if 
mine it be, which appears to have stuck against the Okeover 
paling lines 

Walton Look’ they are both on the same scrip Truly, 
son, there aio girls hcie and there who might have said as much 
as thou their proctor hast indicted for them they have such 
fioward tongues in their heads some of them A bieath keeps 
them in motion like i Jew s harp God knows how long If 
you do not oi will not recollect the verses on this endorsement, I 
will read them again and aloud. 

Cotton Pray do not balk your fancy 
Walton {reads) 

Where ® s my apron ? I will gather 
DiflbdiU and king up rath r 
Than ha\e hfty sill) s )ul 
False as cat and dull as owls 
Looking up into my eye 
And half blirding me with sighs 

CatSf forsooth’ Oio/j and cry you meicy’ H'lvc^ they no 
better words than those tor civil people ^ Did any young woman 
really use the expressions, bating the metre or can you have 
contnved them out of pure likelihood ^ 

Cotton I will not gritify youi cunosity it present 

From which to lints and look to scrap added in 2nd 
ed Two lines below fiom as thou to them add d in 2nd ed One 
line below from God to (r ad ) (5 lints) added in 2nd ed ] 
p First ed reatls 

In my bo om 1 would rather 
Dalfodils and kingcups gather 
Than have fifty ighing soul 
False as cats and dull as owls * 

Last couiplet added in and ed ] 
pFrom Have to then ^(5 lines) added in 2nd ed ] 
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Walton Anon, then 

Here 1 tretch myself along 
1 ell a tale or sing a ong 
By my cousin Sue or Bet — 

And for dinn r here I gt t 
Strawberries cuid or what I please 
W ith my bread upoi my kn es 
Vnd when I have had enough 
SI ike and off to hi nd ma b 

Spoken in the cliai ictcr of a maiden, it seems who little 
knows in her innocence, that hltncl man s hujff' is i peiiloub 
gamt 

[® First ed adds the following four lines 

Which I cannot do if they 
Ever come a ro my wa^ 

They so puzzle me ’ that tongue 
Alw y s make one cry out wrong 1 

A note is appended to these verse in the ist ed whose application it 
IS son ewhat haid to di cover 

1 cannot but think that 1 am indebted to a beautiful little poem of 
Redi f r the tram of these ideas though without a consciousn s of it 
while I wa writ ng His onnets are am ig the worst m the language 
there is but ne xception I am like!} to be a bad translator and 
moreover 1 mu t inform the reader that I am de ignediy an unfaithful one 
in the cond line of which tlie lit ral and entire version i who pas 
thro P ty t t I have taken the elegiac measure as more b oming 
the subject 

Ye gentle souls ye tenderer of the fair 

ho passing by to 1 ity s voice incline 
O stay a while an 1 hear me I then declar 
If there was e ei grief that equal i mine 

There was a woman to whose hallowe I breast 
Faith had retired and Honour fixed his throne — 

Pride tho upheld by Virtue he reprei ed 
Ye gentle souls that woman was my own 

Hei form was hid with beauty £i om her face 
Grace was m all she did in all she said 
Grace in her pleasures in her sorrows grace — 

Ye gentle soul th t gentle soul is fled I 

Irom spoken to church (4 lines) added in tnd ed First ed 
reads In the chutch to our right lie the Cockayne Whole &c ] 
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You are looking I perceive, from ofF the streamlet toward the 
chuich In Its chanctl he the hrat ^nd last of the Cockaynes 
Whole races of men ha\e been ixterminitcd b) war and pestil- 
ence families and names have slipped down md lost themselves 
by slow and impeictpiibk decay but I doubt whether any bleed 
of fish with htion and ottci and anjtr in pursuit of it hath 
been extinguishrd since the Hcptnvhy They might humble 
our pnde a whit mcthinks, though they hold then tongues 
The people I ei e entertain a strange piejudice agunst the nine 
eyes 

Coftm What in the mmc of wonder is that^ 

JValion At your ^eiis do not you know ^ It is i tiny kind 
of lamprey a finger long it sticketh to the stones by its sucker 
md if you are not wanei and more knowing than folks in gen lal 
from the South )Ou might take it for a weed it wiiggles its 
whole bodv to and fro so legularly ind is of that dirk coloi 
which subaqueous weeds are often of, as though they were wet 
thiough which they are not any moie thin land weeds if one 
may believe young Doctor Plott who told me so in conlidencc 
Hold my nine son Cotton I will try whethei my whip cm 
reach the window when I have mounted the bank 

Cotton Curious’ tht middle of a street to be lower than the 
side by several feet People would not b lieve it m I ondon 
or Hull 

Walton Ho ’ lass ’ tell the good parson youi m ist^i or 
his wife if she be nearer at hand that two fi lends would dine 
with him Charles Cotton kinsmin of Mistress Cotton of the 
Peak and his humble servant Izaak Walton 

Ctrl If you are come gentles to dine witli my master I 
will make another kidney pudding fust while 1 im about it and 
then tel! him not but we have enough and to spaie, yet mistei 
and mistress love to see plenty, md to welcome with no such 
peacods as words 

Walton Go thou hearty j ide trip it and tell him 
Cotim I wall «inswer for it, thy liiend is a good soul ^ I 
perceive it in the heirtiness md alacrity of the wench She 
glories in his hospitality, and it rendeis hei labor a delight 

pFir'it ed reads oul although I know but 1 ttle of him and have 
not met him for years Wi/t He want &c ] 
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IValton He wants nothing yet he kttps the gnmmar- 
school ind is rcidy to itceive as pm ate tutor any young 
gentleman in pieparation for Oxford or Cambndge but only 
one They live like piinces, converse like fntnds, and part like 
lovers * 

Cotton Here he comes I never saw such a profusion of 
snow white hair 

Walton Let us go up and meet him 

Old^ways Welcome my friends ' will you walk back into 
the house or sit awhile in the shade heie ^ 

Walton We will sit down in the grass, on each side of your 
irm chan, good msstei Willnm Why how is this ^ heie are 
tulips and other flowejs by the thousand growing out of the tuif 
Ydu are all of i piect my sunny sunt you sre always concealing 
the best things about you except your counsel your laisin-wine 
ind )our money 

Oldway^ 1 he garden wis once dmded by holders A 
young gentleman mv pnvitt pupil was fond of leiping his 
heels mined my choicest floweis ten oi twenty at 1 time I 
lemonstrated he patted me on the shouldei and sitd My dear 
Mr Oldwivs in these boideis if you miss a flowti you are uneasy 
now if the T^hole gaiden were in turf you would be delighted to 
discover one Turf it then ind leave the Howers to grow 01 not 
to grow IS may h ippen I mentioned it to my wife ‘ Suppose 
we do said she It wis done md the boys remaik I hive 
found by expeiienct is true 

Walton \ou hive some very nice flies about the trees heic, 
fnend Oldwiys Charlts, do prythee lay thy hand upon that 
green one He has it ’ he has it * bravely done upon my life ’ 
I never saw any thing achieved so admirably — not a wing nor an 
antenna tht worse for it Put him into this box. 1 hou irt 
caught, but shalt catch other he softly 

I pay th tribute tc my worthy old tutor Mr Langley of A hbourne 
under who t tuition I passed a year between Rugby and Oxf ri He 
would take only one private pupil and nevet hi 1 but me 1 Ji kindness 
of him and his wife to m wis parental They died neaily to^eth t about 
flve and twenty years -igo Never was a youth ble t with tl ret such 
indulgent and aiTectionate pii\ate tutors as 1 was before by the elegant 
and generous Doctor John Sleath at Rugby and after by the saintlj 
Benwell at Oxiuid — W b L 
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Cotton The transport of Dad Walton will carry him off (I 
would lay a wa^er) fiom the object of his ride 

Oldways What was that sn ^ 

Cotton Old Donne I suspect is nothing to such a fly 

Walton All things in their seison 

Cotton Come, I carried the lods in ray hand ail tliL way 

Oldway I nevci could hivt believed Mister Izaik that you 
would have trusted your tackle out of your own hand 

Watton Without cogent reason no indeed but — let me 
whisper 

1 told youngster it was bee lust I earned a hunting-whip and 
could not hold that and rod too But why did I carry it bethink 
you ^ 

Oldnvays I cannot guess 

Walton I must come liehind your ch iir and whisper sonlier 
I have that m my pocket which mii^ht make the dogs inquisitive 
and troublesome — i rare paste, of my own invention When 
son Cotton sees me diaw up gill after gill and he can do nothing 
he will respect me, — not that I have to compl iin of him as yet, 
— and he shall know the whole at suppei after the hist day s 
spoil 

Cotton Have you asked ^ 

Walton Anon have patience 

Cotton Will no reminding do ^ Not a rod or line or 
fly of any color false or true shill you hive Dad laaak 
b^ore you hive made to our kind host here your intended 
application 

Oldways No ceremony with me I desire Speak, ind 

have 

Walton Oldways, I think you were curate to Master 
Donne ^ 

Oldways When I was first in holy orders and he was 

ready for another world 

Walton I have heard it reported that you have some of his 
earlier poetry 

Oldways I have (I believe) a tnfle or two but, if he were 
he would not wish them to see the light 

From ‘ aftei to sport added m 2nd ed ] 

From and to world added m and ed ] 
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Walton Why not ^ — he had nothing to fear his fame was 

established and ht was a disci eet and holy man 

Oldways He wis almost m his boyhood when he wrote 
It being but in his twenty-third year and subject to fits of 
Jove 

Cotton This passion then cannot have had tor its object 
the daughtei of Sir George More, whom he saw not until 
afterward 

Oldways No nor was that worthy lady called Maigaret 
is was this who scattered so many pearls in his p ith he wns 
wont to say that ht trod untisily on them and could never skip 
them 

Walton Let us look at them in his poetry 
Olj^ays I know not whether he would consent thereto were 
he living the lines running so totally on the imoious 

Walton Faith ind troth * we mortals are odd fishes We 
care not how many see us in choler when we rave and bluster 
and make is much noise and bustk as wl cm but if the kindest 
and most generous affection comes across us we suppress every 
sign of It and hide ourselves in nooks and coveits Out with 
the drawer, my dear Oldways wc have seen Donne s sting in 
justice to him, let us now have a sample of his honey 
Oldways Strange that you ntier asked me before 
Walton I am fain to wrte his life now one can sit by 
Dov€-side and hold the paper upon one s knee without fear 
that some unlucky catchpolt of a rheumatism tip one upon 
the shoulder I have many things to say in Donne s favor 
let me add to them, by your assistance that he not only 
loved well and tiuly as was proved in his marriage — though 
like a good angler he changed his fly and did not at all seasons 
cast his rod ovei the same water — but that his heart opened eaily 
to the genial affections tint his satire was only the overflo\/ing 
of his wit that he made it administer to his duties tliat he 
ordered it to officiate as he would his cm ite, and perform half 
the seivicc of the chuich for him 

Cotton Pray who was the object of his affections ^ 

Oldways The damsel was Mistress Margaret Hayes ^ 
Cotton I am cunous to know, if you will indulge my 
curiosity what figuie of a woman she might be 
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Oldnuays She was of lofty stuure, red haired (which seme 
folks dislike), but with comely white eyebrows i very slender 
transparent^ nose, ind eltgantly thin lips, covering with due 
astnngency a tie isure of pearls beyond price which is her lover 
would have it she never ostentatiously disphyed Her chin was 
somewhat long with what I should have simply called a sweet 
dimple in it quite proportionate but Donne said it was more 
th m dimple that it was peculiar that hei angelic face could not 
hive existed without it nor it without her angelic face — ^that is, 
unless by a new dispensation He wis much taken theieby and 
mused upon it deeply cdlmg it in moments of joyousntss the 
cridle of all sweet fancies ind, m hours of suffering fiom her 
sedateness the vUe of death 

Walton So ingenious ire men when the spring to Aren t 
of passion shikes up and carnes awiy their thoughts coveimg 
(as It were) the gieen meadow of still homely life with ptbbhs 
and shingle, — somt colorless and obtuse some sharp and spirk 
hng 

Lotion I hope he was happy m her at hst 

Oldways Ha ’ In* here we have em Stiong lines' 
Happy, no , he wis not happy He wis forced to t enounce hei 
by what he then called his evil destiny and wishing if not to 
forget her, yet to assu ige his grief undei the impediments to then 
union, he made a voyage to Spam and the Azoies v ith the Earl 
of Essex When this passion first bl ized out he wis m hs 
twentieth year foi the physicians do tell us that where the 
genius IS ardent the passions iie precocious The lidy had pio 
hted by many more seasons than he had and carried with hei 
manifestly the fruits of circumspection No bcntfice falling unto 
him, nor indeed theie being fit pieparation she submitted to the 
will of Piovidcnce Howbeit he could not bring his mind to 
reason until ten years after when he married the daughtei of the 
worshipful Sir George Moie 

Cotton I do not know whether the arduous step or matn 
mony, on which many a poor fellow has bioktn his shin is i 
step geometi ically calculated for bnnging us to reason , but 

ru First ed reads * very slendti nose and th n lips Her ch See ] 
From Ha * * to obtrusively (30 lines) added in ind td j 
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I have seen passion run up it in a minute and dovin it in half a 
one 

Oldways Young gtntkmin ' my patron the doctor was none 
of the light hearted md obliMOUs 

Cotton Iruly I should think it i hiid mittei to foiget such a 
beauty as his muse ind his chapl iin hi\e desenbed at k ist if one 
had ever stood upon the bunk of mitnmony with hti It is 
allowable I hope to be curious concerning the termin ition of so 
singulir in attichment 

Oldwiys Sh( would listen to none othei 

C otton Suiely she must base hid good eirs to have ht iid one 

Olduays No pretender hid the h irdihood to come foiwnd 
too obti usively Donne h id the misfortune is he then thought 
It to outlive hei iftei a eouitship of ibout five jears which 
enibJed hin to egntemphte her npening beauties at leisure and to 
bind over the opening flo veis of hei virtues and aecomplishmcnti* 
Alas* they weie lost to the woild (unless by example) in hci 
forty sesenth spring 

i 0 ton He mi^ht then leisnuly bend ovei them ind quite 
IS cisily hike the seed out is smell them Did she nfu&e him 
hen ^ 

Old vijs He daied not isk her 

C( ton V^h\ veiil) I should hive bo.,gkd it tint ud vile 
(I thii k 11)8 If 

OUwivs Iz uk' our young fmnd Mistei Cotton is not 
sedate enough yet I bu peet foi •^ght view ind jKiietption of 
poetiy I doubt whether thtbc affecting vtises on hei loss will 
movt him gieatiy somewhit yes theie is in the beginning so 
much simplicity in the middle so much reflection in the close so 
much grindeui ind bublimity no scholar can perubc them without 
stiong emotmi 1 iki ind re id them 

Cotton lie come do not keep them to yourself dad ' I 
hive the h i r of i man ind will beai the lecitition as v iiiintiy 
b m ly be 

IValtof i leid aloud the bcbt stinzi only Whit stron 
hn^uige 

H i one hair would hold a dragon 
Her mi tyi w uld bum in eaith 
Fall my t ars I fill each y our flagon ! 

Millions fall * \ dearth ! a dearth * 
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Cotton The doctor must have been desperate ibout the fair 
Margaret 

Walton His veises are fine, indeed one feels for hftn, poor 
man ' 

Cotton And wishes him nearer to Stourbndge or some other 
glass-fui n ice He must have been at gicat chiiges 

Oldjoays I ord help the youth * Tell him Izaak, that is 
poetical and means nothing 

Walton He has an inkling of it, I misgive me 
Cotton How could he write so smoothly in his affliction 
when he exhibited nothing of the same knack afterwaid 

Walton I don t know unless it may be that men s verses, 
like their knees stiffen by age 

Oldways I do like \astly your glib ver cs but you dannot 
be at once easy and mijesticai 

Walton It 18 only our noble nvers that enjoy this piivilege 
The greatest conqueior in the world never had so many tnumphaJ 
arches erected to him as our middlesized brooks have 

Oldiuays Now Master Izaak by your lea\L I do think you 
are wrong in calling them triumphal The ancients would have 
It that arches over Mateis were signs of subjection 

Walton The ancients may have what they will excepting 
your good company for the evening which (please God') we 
shall keep to ourseUcs They were mighty people foi subjection 
and subjugation 0 

Oldways Viigil says <*Pontem indignatus Aiixes 
Walton Araxes was testy enough under it I dare to aver 
But what have you to say about the raattei son Cotton ^ 

Cotton I dare not decide either agunst my father or mine 
host. 

Oldways So, we are yet no friends 

Cotton Undei fa\or, then I would say that we but acknow 
ledge the powei of nvers and runlets in bridging them for 
without so doing we could not pass We are obliged to offer 
them a crown or diadem as tlie price of their acquiescence 

Oldways Rather do I think that we are feud itory to them 
much in the same manner as the dukes of Normandy were to the 

P* First ed reads agt Cott n One would wish the stiffness some 

where else Qldway Ay truly I do like &c ] 
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kings of r ranee pulling them out of their beds, or making them 
he narrowly and uneasily theiein 

Walton Is that between thy lingeis, Will, another piece of 
honest old Donne s poetry ^ 

Old*ways Yes these and one other are the only pitces I 
have kept for we often throw away or neglect in the lifetime of 
our fnends those things which in some following age ire se irched 
after through all the libraries in the wot Id Whites I am about 
to read he composed in the mendnn heat of youth and genius 

She was o beautiful had God but died 
For her and none beside 
Re ling with holy jo> from east to west 
Earth would ha\e unk down blest 
An I I urn ng with I right zeal the 1 uoyant Sun 
Cl led through his world IV ll J ' 

He must have had an eye on the Psilmist for I would not 
asseverate tint he was inspired Mister W ilton in the theological 
sense of the word but I do \enly btlievc I discovti here a 
tliread of the mantle 

Cotton And with enough of the nap on it to keep him hot 
as a muffin when one slips the butter m 

Old*iuays True Nobody would dare to speak thus but 
from authoiity Ihe Gieeks and Romans he remarked had 
neat baskets but scanty simples ind did not pi ess them down 
so closely is thty might have doi ** and weie fonder of nosegijs 
than of sweet pots He told me the rose of P iphos was of one 
species the rose of Sharon of another Whereat he burst forth 
to the purpose, — 

“ Rather give me the la ting rose of Sharon 
But dip t in the oil that oil d thy beaid O '^.arc n I 

Nevertheless I could peiceive that he was of so equal a mind that he 
liked them equally in their due seison These majestical verses — 
Cotton I am anxious to hear the last of em 
Oldway s No wonder and I will joyfully gratify so laudable 

a wish He wrote this among the earliest — 

Juno was proud Minerva stern 
Venus would rather toy tlian learn 
What fault is there in Margaret Hayes ? 

Her high disdain and pointed stay 

p* From What to wish (i8 lines) added in znd ed ] 
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I do not know whether it being near our dinnci time I ought td 
entei so deeply as I could into a cnticism on it which the doctor 
himself in a single evening, taught me how to do Chi ley is 
lather of the youngest but I will be circumspect That Juno 
was pioud may be learned from Virgil The following passages 
in him ind other Latin poets — 

Coffon We will examine them all after dinner, my dear 
ar 

Oldways The nights are not mighty lon^ but we shill find 
time I tiust 

Minerva stern 

Excuse me a moment my Homer is in the study and ray 
memory is less exact than it wis fonnerly 

Cotton Oh, my good Mr Oldways * do not let us lose a 
single moment of your precious compiny Doctor Donne could 
require no support from these heithens when he had the dean 
and chapter on his side 

Oldnvays A few parallel passages — One would wish to 
wntt is other people hive wntten 
Cotton We must sleep it Uttoxeter 
Oldnvays I hope not. 

Walton We must indeed ind if we once get into your 
learning, we shall be earned down the stream without the power 
even of wishing to mount it 

Oldways Well I will diaw in then 

Venus would rather toy thin leirn 

Now Mister Izaak, does that evince a knowledge of the world, 
a knowledge of men ind manners or not^ In our days we 
have nothing like it exquisite wisdom ’ Re ison and meditate 
as you nde along and inform our young fnend here how the 
beautiful trust in their beauty, and how little they learn from 
expenence, and how they tnfle and toy CeitainJy the Venus 
here is Venus Uranii the Doctor would dissertate upon none 
other, yet even she, being a Vtnus — ^the sex la the sex — 
ay, Izaak * ^ 

Her high disdain and pointed stays 

Volumes and volumes are under these vords Briefly, he could 
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tind no other faults in his btloved than the defences of hei virgin 
chastity agiinst his mantal and portly ardor What can be more 
delicately or moie learnedly expressed ' 

Walton This is the poetry to leason upon from morning to 
night. 

Lotion B\ my conscience is it* He wrongs it gicitly who 
ventures to talk a word about it unless after long i ejection or 
after the instruction of the profound authoi 

Old'ways Izaak thou hast a son worthy of thee oi ibout to 
become so — the son here of thy adoption — ^liow grave and 
thoughtful ’ 

Walton These verses lie testimonnls of a line fancy in 
Donne and I like the min the better who admits I ove into 
his sttfdy late ind early for which two leisons I seized the 
lines at first with some ividtty On second thou^jhts however 
I doubt whether I shall nisei t them in my biognjih} oi indeed 
hint at the oiigin of them In the whole story of his miriiige 
With the diughter of Sir Geoigc Mere there is something so 
sacredlj romantic so full of tint which bursts fiom the tendtiest 
he lit ind from the purest thit I would admit no othei h^ht or 
landscape to the poiti iituie For if there is mght precedent 
or substituent, that offends our view of an admii ible character 
or intercepts oi lessens it, we miy suiely cist it down and sup 
press It, ind neither be called in udicious noi disingenuous I 
think it»no more requisite to note eveiy fit of an^ei or of lo\t 
than to chronicle the retains of a hiccup or the times a man mbs 
between his fingers a spng of sweet briei to extract its smell 
Let the chiiacter be taken m the complex and let the more 
obvious and best pecuhinties be marked pi iinl) ami distinctly or 
(if those piedominite) the worst These htte I have to otlieis 
of whom the school is full who like anatomy the btttei bceiuse 
the subject of their incisions wis hanged When I would si 
upon a bank m m) angling I look for the even turf md do not 
trust myself so willingly to a lotten stump or a shirn one I am 
not among those who speaking ill of the virtuous, si) ‘ 1 1 uth 
obliges me to confess — the inteiests of learning ind of socitty 
demand from me — and such things when this tiuth of theirs 
18 the elder sister of malevolence and teaches her half hei tucks , 
and when the inteiests of leiming ind of society may be found in 
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the printer s ledger under the uithor s nime by the nde of 
shillings ind pennies 

Oldways Fiiend Izaak you are indeed exempt from all 
suspiLion of malignity md I never heard you intimate tiiat^ you 
cniy in youi pocket the letters patent of society tor the mamge- 
ment of her interests in this world below Verily do I believe 
that both society and Icaining will paidon you though you never 
talk of pursuing or exposing oi laying bare oi cutting up or 
employ any other term in then behalf diawn fiom the woods ind 
foies s, the chase and butchery Donne fell into unhappiness 
by aiming at espousal? with a person of higher condition than 
himself 

JValton His ifFections happened to alight upon one who was 
and in most cases I would recommend it nther than thl con- 
trary, for the advant^ge of the children in their manners and in 
their professions 

Light and woithless men, I ha\e ilways observed choose the 
society of those who are either much ibo\e or much below them 
and like dust and loose feathers are rarely to be found in their 
places Donne was none such he loved his equds ind would 
find them where he could when he could not find them, he 
could sit alone This seems m easy matter and yet masters 
there are more people who could run along a rope from yonder 
spire to this grass plot than can do it 

Oldway s Come gentles the girl raps it the gai den-gate I 

hear the ladle against the lock dinner waits for us 


XVII MACHIAVLLLI AND MICHEL-ANGELO 
BUONARROTI ^ 

Michel- Ingelo And how do you like my fortifications 
Messer Niccolo ^ 

p For the details of the history of Florence at the date of this Conver 
sation see Vitlari s Life and limes of Machia\elh \ol tv chapter xiv 
seq Only a short sketch can be given here Clement Vll one of the 
Medici Bimil) was at this time pope and the Medici were in power at 
Florence Charles V was on the point of seidmg into Italy the ea 
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Machimelli It will easily be taken Messer Michel Angelo 
beemse there aie other points — Bello squardo for instance and 
the Poggio ibo\e Boboli — whence every street and edifice may be 
cannon ided 

Michel An\^tlo Surely you do not argue with jour wonted 
precision mj good fnend Because the enemy may occupy those 
positions and cirnonade the city is thit a reason why our fort of 
bamminiato should so eisily be sunendered^ 

Machtavelli There was indeed a time when such an argu 
ment would have been futile but that time was when Florence 
was ruled by only her own itizc ns and when the two f ictions 
that devoured her started up with equal alaciity fiom their prey, 
and fastened on the invader But, it being known to Charle-s 
that \ike have neglected to lay in provisions moie thin sufficient 
for one year he will allow oui courigeous citizens to pelt and 
scratch and bite his men occ isionally for that short time after 
which they must surrendei This policy will leave to him the 
houses ind fuinituie in good condition and whatsoevei fines and 
taxes may be imposed will be paid the more easily while the 
Floientines will be able to boast of then courage and perseverance 
the Flench of their pitience and clemency It will be a good 
example lor other peopk to follow and many histoiiuis will 
praise both paities all will pi use one 

I have given my answer to youi que tion and I now approve 
and apjl lud the skill ind solidity with which you construct the 
works regretting only that we have neithei time to erect the 
others that are necessaiy noi to enroll the countrymen who ire 
equally so for their defence Chailes is a prudent and a patient 
conqueror, and he knows the tempei and the power of each 

pedition which succeeded m sacking Rome capturing Florence and nuk 
ing him master of the whole country Machiav Ih wa in the employ 
ment of the M hci in Florence and was appointc 1 chanc llor of the 
curators for the fortifi ation of the city But befor he could mak any 
progress with the work the German army had captured Rcme and a 
revolution in Florence had expelled the Medici Machiaveili at thi 
time was absent from hloience and on his return he found a n w gov in 
ment who regarded him as an adherent of the Medici and fused to 
employ him A few days after thi disappointment he fell ill .ind died 
Michel Angelo had already been entrusted with the construction of tlie 
fortifications but it will be seen that no such Conversat on can ever have 
place (Works ii 1846 Works iv , 1876 )] 
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advLisai) He will not demolish nor greatly hurt the ctty 
Wh It he cannot effect by terror, he will effect by time — ^that 
miner >\hom none cm countermine We ha\c biave men among 
our citizens — men sensible of shame and ignominy in enduring 
the dictation of a stringer or the domination of an equal but 
wt h'i\e not many of these nor have they my weight m our 
councils J he itst aie far different and altogether dissimilar to 
then ancestors They whatcvei v,*is their ^action contended for 
Jibtity for domestic ties foi personal honour, for public approba- 
tion we, foi pictures, for statues bronze tripods and tessellated 
tables these and tlic transient smiles of dukes and cardinals are 
deemed of higher value th in our heirloom — woim-eatcn creak 
ing crazy frit dom 

Mtchel Angelo I never thought them so and yet somewhat 
of parental love may be supposed to influence me in fuoui of 
the fairer sohder ind soundti portion of the things you set 
before me 

Macliavellt It is a misfortune to possess what can be retained 
by servility alone and tiie more precious the possession the 
greater is the misfortune 

Mtchel Angelo Dukes and cardinals popes and emperors 
cannot take away from me the mind ind spmt that God has 
placed immeasurably high above them It men are become so 
vile and heartless as to sit down quietly and see pincers and 
pulleys tear the sinews of their best benefactois they are nqt worth 
die stones and sand we have been piling up for their protection 

MachtaveUt To nil is indecorous, to reason is idle and 
troublesome When you seriously intend to lead people back 
again to their senses, do not call any man wiser or better than 
the rabble for this affronts ill and the bad and strong the most 
But tell them calmly that the chief difference between the govern 
ment of a lepublic and a dukedom is this —in a republic there are 
more deaths by day than by night m a dukedom, the contrary 
that perha^is we see as many taken to pnson in a republic cei- 
tainly we see moie come out 

Micbel^Angelo If any man of reflection needs to be shown 
the futility and mischief of hereditary powei, we Florentines surely 
may show it to him in the fieshest and most striking of examples 
Lorenzo de Medici united a greater number of high and amiable 
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qualities than any other man among his contemporaries and yet 
Lorenzo lived in an age which must ever be reckoned most fertile 
in men of genius and energy His heart was open to the poor 
and afflicted his house, his library, his very baths and bed rooms 
to the philosopher and the poet What days of my youth h ive I 
spent in his society • Even after he was at the head of the 
commonwealth he had society for even then he had fellow 
citizens What lessons has he himself given me in every thing 
relating to my studies ' — in mythology in architecture in sculp 
ture in p anting in every branch and ramification of eloquence * 
Can I ever forget the hour when he led me by the arm in the 
heat of the day to the eastti n ^ door of our baptistery and said, 

Michel Angelo this is tlie only wonder of the world ' It rose 
like 8ht world itself out of nothing Its great maker was with 
out an archetype he drew from the inherent beauty of his soul 
Venerate here its image It was then I said It is worthy to 
be the gate of P iradise ind he replied The girden is walled 

up let us open a space for the portal He did it as fir as 

human abihty could do it and it afterwaid he took a station 
which belonged not of right to him he took it lest it should be 
occupied by worse and weaker mt n His son succeeded to him 
what a son ' The father thought and told me that no matcnals 
weie durable enough for my works Perhaps he erred but how 
did Piero correct the error ^ He employed me in making statues 
of snovr in tlie gardens of Boboli statues the emblems at once of 
his genius and his authority 

Machtavelh How little foresight have the very wisest of 
those who invade the liberties of their country • — how little true 
lo\e for their children ' — how little foresight for their descend ints 
m whose interest they believe they labor ' 1 here neither is noi 

ought to be any safety for those who clap upon our shoulders their 
heavy pampered children and make us carry them whether we 
will or not Loienzo was well vtrsed in history could he for 

[ The church of San Giovanni has three gates two of which arc de 
signed by Ghiberti 1 he one called by Michel Angelo tlie Cate ot 
Paradise is the northtin gate in which alone Ghiberti was allowed to 
follow hi 3 own genius 1 he east rn gate was also constructed by him 
but he was required to make it after the manner of the southern gate 
which had been designed by Giotto ] 
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get, or could he overlook, the dreadful punishments that are the 
certain inhcntan e of whoever reaps the harvest of such misdeeds ? 
How many sanguinary deaths by the avenging arm of violated 
law* — how many assassinations fiom the people* — how many 
poisonings and stabbings from domestics from guirds, from kin- 
dred* — fratricides, panicides and that hoinble ciime jfbr which 
no language has formed a n iin< — the bloodshed of the son by 
tlie parental hand * A citizen may perhaps be happiei for the 
moment, by so bold and vast a seizure as a principality but 
his successor, born to the possession of supremacy can enjoy 
nothing of this satisfaction For him there is neither the charm 
of novelty nor the excitement of action, nor is there the glory of 
achievement no mizes of perplexing difficulty gone safely 
through, no summit of hope attained But there is peipeOuaJly 
the same fear of losing the acquisition the same suspicion of 
friends the same certainty of enemies the same number of virtues 
shut out and of vices shut m by his condition This ib the 
end obtained which is usually thought better than the means 
And what aie the means than which this end is better * They 
are such as we might imagine, no man who had ever spent 
a happy hour with his equals would employ, e\en if his family 
were as sure of advantage by employing them as we have shown 
that It is sure of detnraent In order that a citizen may become 
a pnnee, the weaker are seduced and the wiser aie corrupted 
for wisdom on this earth is earthly and stands not above the 
elements of corruption His successor finding less tractabihty 
works with harder and sharper instruments The revels are 
over the dream is broken men nse, bestir themselves, and are 
tied down Fheir confessors and wives console them s tying, 
‘You would not have been ued down had you been quiet. 
The Son is warned not to run into the error of his father, by this 
clear demonstration “Yonder villa was his, with the forms 
about It , he sold it and them to pay the fine 

Muhd Angelo And are these the doctrines our children 
must be taught? I will have none then I will avoid the 
mamage-bed as I would the bed of Procrustes. Oh that, by 
any exertion of my art, I could turn the eyes of my countrymen 
toward Greece * I wish to excel in painting or in sculpture, 
partly fix my gloiy, partly for my sustenance, being poor but 
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greatly more to irouse in then breasts the lecollection of what 
was highei Then come the questions Whence was it ^ — 
how was Suiely, too surely, not b\ Austnans French 

and bpaniaids — ill equally barbirous though the Spaniiids 
were in contiguity with the Moois and one sword polished the 
other 

Machiavelh The only choice left us was the choice of our 
enslaver wc hive now lost e\en th it Our wealthier citizens 
make up then old shopkeeping sill s into mirquis caps and 
tranquilly fall asleep under so soft a covertuie Represent to 
them what their grandfathers were and the} shake the head 
with this furred fooltiy upon it, telling us it is time for the world 
to go to lest They preach to us from their new cushions on the 
soiro^vful state of eftervescence in oui foimei popular govern 
ment and the lepose and secunty to be enjoyed under hereditary 
pnn».es chosen from among themsehes 

Michel Angelo Chosen by whom^ and fiom what ^ — our- 
selves ? Well might one of such creatuies ciy as Atys did 
if like Atys he could recover bis senses under i worse and more 
shimeful eviration — 

Ego non quod habuenm 
Eg Mxn IS ego n i pars go ir tenhs ero 
Jam jam dolet qiitd egil 

Yes indecjd there was all his effei vescence Men spoke 
loud •men would have their own, altliough they might have 
blows with It And is it a matter of joyance to those wise 
and sober pcisonages that the goveinment which reared ind 
nurtured them to all then wisdom ind sobnety and much other 
more erect and substanti il should bt now extinct ^ Rivers run 
on and pass away pools and mousses are at rest for ever But 
shall I build my house upon the pool or the morass beciiise 
It lies so stilP — or shall I abstain from my recreation by the 
nvei side because the stream runs on ^ Whatevei you have 
objected to republicanism may, in its substance t little modified 
be objected to royalty, gre it and small, pnncipalities md duke- 
doms In republics, high and tranquil minds are liable to 
neglect, and, what is woist, to molestation but those who 
molest them are usually gi wc men oi acute ones and act openly, 
with fair formalities and profe.3sed respect On the contrary, in 
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such governments as ouis was recently, a young commissary of 
police ordeis you to ippear before him asks you first wliether 
you know whv he called you , and then turning over his papers 
at his leisure puts to you as many other idle questions as i ome 
into his head , lemands you calls you back at the door gives 
you a long admonition partly by order (he tells you) of his 
supenors, partly his own bids you to be more circumspect 
in future and to await the further discretion of his P xcellency 
the President of the Buon Generno O Messer Niccolo • surely 
th rack^ you suflFeied is more tolerable, not meiely than the 
experience but even than the possibility, of such arrogance and 
insult 

Machmve/lt Caesar s head was placed on tha neck of the 
world, and was laige enough for it but oui necks Messer 
Michel-Angelo are giasped wiung ind contracted for the heads 
of geese to surmount them It was not the kick it was the ass, 
that nude the sick lion roar and die Either the state of things 
which you have been descnbing is very near its termination, or 
people are glowing low enough to accommodate themselves to 
their abject fortunes Some fishes once of the ocean lost irre- 
tnevably by following up a contracted and tortuous channel, tiieir 
pristine form and nature, and became of a size and quality for 
dead or shallow waters which narrow and weedy and slimy banks 
confine T-here are stages in the manners of pnncipahties as 
there aie in human life Princes at first are kind and a^ffable , 
their successors are condescending and reserved the next in- 
different and distant the last, repulsive, insolent and ferocious, 
or, what is equally fatal to arbitrary power voluptuous and slothful 
The cruel have many sympathizers , the selfish, few These 
wretches bear lieavily on the lower classes, and usually fall as 
they are signing an edict of famine or protecting a favorite who 
enforces it By one or other of these diseases dies arbitrary 
power , and much and vanous purification is necessary to render 
the chamber where it has lam salubnous. Democracies may be 
longcr-fived, although they have enemies in most of the nch in 
more of the umoious, and nearly m nil the wise The former 
will pamper tliem to feed upon them the latter will kiss them 




Machiavelli was suspected of compbcity iii the conspiracy of Boseoli 
Capponi against the Medici bee ViUari vol iii p 169 ] 
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to betray them the intermediate will slink off and wish them 
well Those governments alone can be stibk or are worthy of 
being so in which property and intellect keep the machine in right 
Older and regular opciation each being conscious thit it is the 
natural all\ and leciprocal piotector of the other that nothing 
ought to be ibove them and that what is below them ought to 
be as little below as possible otherwise it never can consistently 
steadily and effectually support them None of these consider i- 
tions s em to have been ever entertained by men who with moie 
circumspection and prudence might have effected the regt neration 
of Italy The changes they wished to bring about weie entirely 
for their own personal aggiindizemcnt Caesar Borgia and Julius 
the Second would have expelled ill strangeis from inteiference in 
our ^oncei-ns But the former although intelligent and acute 
having a mind less capacious than his ambition and the latter 
more ambition than any mind without moie instruments could 
manage and neither of them the wish or the thought of employ- 
ing the only me ms suitable to the end — their vast loose projects 
crumbled under them 

Michel Angelo Your opinion of Borgia is somewhat high 
and 1 fancied you did not despise Pope Tulius 

Machtanyellt Some of you artists ought to regard him with 
gratitude but you yourself must despise the frivolous dotard 
who, while he should have bce^ meditating and accomplishing 
the dehverance of Italy — ^which he could have done and he only 
— was running after you, and breathing at one time caresses, it 
another time menaces, to bnng you back into the Vatican, after 
your affront and flight. Instead of this grand work of liberation 
(at least from barbarians) what was he planning ^ His whole 
anxiety was about his mausoleum * Now, certainly, Messer 
Michel- Angelo the moie costly a man s monument is the more 
manifest if he himstJf orders the erection must be his conscious- 
ness that there is much in him which he would wish to be 
covered over by it, and much which never was his and which ht is 
desirous of appropriating But no monument is a bed capacious 
enough foi his froward and restless imbecilities and any that is 
magnificent only shows one the more of them 

Michel Angelo He who deserves a mausoleum is not desirous 
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even of i gnve stone He knows his mother earth he frets for 
no fine ci idle but hes tranquilly ind compostd at her feet The 
pen will ii&e dbo\e the pyramid but thobe who would build the 
pyramid would depress the pen Julius had as li tic love of true 
glory as of civil liberty, which never ruler more pertinaciously 
suppressed His only passion if we m ly call it one, was vanity 
Caesar Borgia had penetration an 'I singleness of aim — the great 
constituents of a great man His birth which raised him many 
favorers in his ascent to power laised him more enemies in his 
high< St elevation He had a greater number of fnends than he 
could create of fortunes and bees when no hive is vacant carry 
their honey elsewhere 

MachtavelTt Borgia^ was cruel both bj necessity ind by 
nature now, no cruel pnnee can be quite cruel enough {^rhen 
he IS tired of striking he falls He who is desirous of becoming 
a pnnee should calculate hrst how many estates can be confiscated 
Pompey learned ind wrote fiiiJy out this lesson of anthmetic 
but Julius Csesar tore the copy-book fiom his hand and threw it 
among those behind him who repeated it in his ear until he gave 
them the leward of their application 

MtcheU Angelo He alone wis able and willing to refoim the 
State It IS well for mankind that human institutions want 
revisal and repair Our bodies and likewise oui minds lequirc 
both refreshment and motion and unless we attend to the 
necessities of both imbecility and dissolution soon ensue k was 
as easy in the Middle Ages, foi the towns of Italy to form them 
selves into republic s which many did as it was for the villages of 
Switzerland and not moie difficult to retain their immunities. 
We are suiely as populous we are os well aimed we are as strong 
and active we are as docile to discipline, we are as rich and 
flourishing we want only their moral courage, their resolute 
perseverance their public and private virtue their self-respect and 
mutual confidence 1 hese are indeed great md many wants, and 
have always* been lil-supplied since the cKtinetion of the Gracchi 

J * A« to the wcunty of a tyrant al) depends whether cruelties are 
{ done or ill Those are well done if we may speak so of evil deed 
which aie dione suddenly for the sake of establishing a safe position and 
are not continued afterwards Those are ill done that are long con 
tinued ** Pnpee chap viu ] 
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The channel that has been dry so many centuries can only be 
replenished by i great convulsion Even now if ever we rise 
again to the dignity of men and citizens it must be from under 
the shield 'ind behind the broadsword of the Switzers 

Machtavellt Thirty thousand of them, whenever France 
resumes her arms against the empe or might be induced to 
establish our independence and secure their own by engaging them 
to oblige the state of Lombardy first, and successively Rome and 
Naples to contribute a subsidy for a certain number of years, on 
the overthrow of their infirm and cumbrous governments 1 he 
beggus the idle and indigent of those nations might beneficially to 
themselves, be made piovisional serfs to oui defendeis, who on their 
part would have duties as imperative to perform In the Neipo 
litan and papal territories there is an immensity ot land ill 
cultivated or not cultivated at all claimed and occupied as the 
property of the government — enough for all the paupers of Italy 
to till, and all her defenders to possess Men must use their 
hands rightly before they can rightly use their reason those 
usually think well who work well Beside I would take especial 
caie that they never weie in want of religion to instruct and com- 
fort them they shoiJd enjoy a spi inkling of pnests and fnars 
with breviaries and mattocks in the midst of them, and the laborer 
in good earnest should be worthy of his hire The feudal 
system, which fools cry out ag ost was supremely wise The 
truckkr bed of valor md freedom is not wadded with floss silk 
there are gnarls without and knots within and hard is the bolster 
of these younger Dioscun Genoa, on receiving the dominion of 
Piedmont would cede to Tuscany the little she possesses on the 
south of the Trebbia Venice would retain what she holds 
Bologna would be the capital of all the country to the eastward 
of the Apennines, from the Po to the Ofanto Rome, from the 
sources of the Nar to the mouth of the liber (which still should 
be a Tuscan nver, excepting what is within the walls), and south- 
ward as far as the Vultumus Naples would be mistress of the 
rest. These seven republics should send each five deputies yearly, 
for the first twenty days of March, enjoying the means of living 
fflplendidly in the apartments of the Vatican For without a high 
aegree of splendor no magistrate is at all respected in our country, 
and slightly anywhere else The consul, invested with the 
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executive power should be elected out of the body of legates on 
the third day of each annual session he should proceed diily to 
the hall of deliberation at the Capitol m state the trumpet 
should sound as he mounts his carnage, drawn by eight horses, 
and again as he alights no troops should accompany him except- 
ing twelve of the civic guard on each side twelve before and 
twelve behind on white chargers nchly capansoned and 
appertaining to the consular establishment 

MtcheUAngelo I approve of this and I should approve as 
heartily of any means whatsoever by which it might be effected 
But It appears to me Messer Niccolo, that the territones of 
Rome and Bologni although the Bolognese would continue to 
the whole extent of the Apennines would be less populous th m 
the otheis 

Machiasjelh Where is the harm of that ^ A city may be 
angry and discontented if she cannot tear away somewhat from 
her neighbors But in the system I propose all tnjoy equal 
laws and, as it cannot be of the slightest advantage 'to any 
town or himlet to form a portion of i larger State rather than 
of a smaller, so neither can the smaller State be liable to a 
disadvantage by any town or hamlet lying out of it Rome has 
always been well contented to repose on her ancient glory She 
loses nothing by the chain being snapped that held others to 
her, for it requires no stietch of thought (if it did I would 
not ask it of her) to recollect that it held her as well as them 
Bologna s territory would begin with Ferrara on die nortii 
and terminate with the Mediterranean on the south sti]], 
excepting the Roman it would be the least. Her position 
Will not allow hci more, and well is it that it will not. For 
the priesthood has too long made its holes there running under- 
ground from Rome, and you know, Messer Michel Angelo, 
the dairy will smell disagreeably where the rats have burrowed 
lately 

Michd^Angeb True enough Let me now make another 
remark. Apparently you would allow no greater number of 
legates hrom the larger States than from the smaller 

MaebtavdR A small community has need for even more to 
protect Its interests than a larger He who has a strong body 
less occasion for a loud voice, and fewer occasions to cry for 
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assistance Five legates from each republic are sufHcient in 
number, if they are sufficient in energy and information If they 
are not, the fault lies with their constituents The more debaters 
there aie the less business will be done, md the fewer inquiries 
brought to an issue In federal States all having the same 
obligations and essentially the same form of government, hardly 
18 It possible for any two to quarrel and the interest of the 
remainder would require and compel if necessary a prompt and 
a firm reconeiliauon No State in Europe, desirous of maintaining 
a character for piobity will refuse to another the surrendci of a 
criminal or debtor who has escaped to avoid that other’s laws 
If churches and palaces ought not to be sanctuaries foi th< 
protection of enme surely whole kingdoms ought not Our 
republics by avoiding this iniquity would obviate the most 
ordinary and most urgent cause of discoi d Mortgaging no little 
of what IS called the piopeity of the church (subtracted partly 
by fraud from ignorance and credulity and partly torn by violence 
from debility ind dissension) I would laise the money requisite 
to obtain the co operation of Switzerland and the alliance of 
Savoy but taking care that our own forces much outnumber 
the allies, and m case of war keeping all the artillery in our 
hands 

Michel Angelo But what would you do with the pope ^ 

Machiavellt A very impo ant consideration I would 
establish him in Venice where he would enjoy many advantages 
which Rome herself does not afford him F irst he would be 
successor to Saint Miik as well as to Saint Peter secondly he 
would enjoy the exercise of his highest authonty more fiequently 
by crowning a pnnee every year in the person of the Doge (for 
that title, and every otlier borne by the chief magistrate of each 
city, should continue), and a pnneess m the person of the Adnatic 
and moreover of solemnizing the ceremony of their nuptials 
thirdly and what is more glorious, he would be within call of the 
Bosmacs, who hearing his paternal voice, would surely renounce their 
errors abandon their vices, and come over and embrace the faith 
The Bull of ludulgences might be a little modified in their favor 
Germans had no objection to the bill of fare, but stamped and 
sweated to see the pnee of the dishes which more elegant 
men m France and Italy, having tasted them all, thought 
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reasonable enough But m Bosnia they must be reduced a 
tnfle lower else they will be a stumbling block to the neo- 
phyte whose inhrmer knees yet totter in mounting the Santa 
Scala 

Michel Angelo Do not joke so giavely, Messer Niccolo for 
It vexes ind siddens me 

Ma htaxelli If you dislike my reasons take some others very 
different The nobility and people of Venice have less venera- 
tion for tlie Holy Father than hi\e the rest of us Catholics and 
longer opposed hia authority Beside as they prefei Saint Mark 
to baint Peter there would always be a Scilutary irritation kept 
up in the body of Italy nnd all the blood would not run into the 
head 

Michel Angela Its coagulation there has paralyzed her 

Machtavellt Furthermore, the Venetians would take meas 
ures that Saint Mark should ha\e fair play, and that his part 
of the pugilistic nng should be as open and wide is the opposite 
And now, in order to obtain your piidon for joking so infelici 
tously let me acknowledge it among my many infiimities that 
I cannot laugh heartily I experience the same sad constriction 
as those who cannot bnng out i sneeze or any thing else that 
would fain have its way You, however, have marvellously 
well performed the operation and now the npplts on lip and 
cheek on bend and whisker have subsided let me tell you, 
Messer Michel Angelo we form our wisest thoughts and pio- 
jeetB on the depth and density of men s ignorance our strength 
nses from the vist irena of their weaknesses I know not 
when my scheme will be practicable but it has been and it 
may be again 

Michel Angelo Finally, what is to become of Sicily, Saidini i, 
and Corsica ^ 

Machtavellt I would place these islands at the emperor a 
disposal, to conciliate him 

MteheUAngeh It would exasperate France 

Machmwllt Let him look to that it would be worth 
hiS while Exasperated or not, France never can rest qmet. 
Her activitj is only m her pugnacity trade, commerce, agri- 
culture are equally neglected Indifferent to the harvests on 
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the earth befoie her she spnngs on the palm trte for its scanty 
fruit * 

Michel Angelo She would not be pleased at your allusion 

Machtaiellt I wish she would render it inipplicabic Italy 
in despite of her, would become once moi t the nchest and most 
powerful of nations the least liable to atticks ind the least 
interested in disturbing her neighbois Were she one great 
kingdom as some men and all boys desire, she would be per- 
petually at \anince with Hungary Germany France and 
Spam 1 he confederacies and illiances of republics ire always 
conducive to freedom and never are hurtful to independence 
those of piinces aie usually injurious to the liberty of the subject 
and often the origin of wirs Federal republics give sureties foi 
the nhmtenance of peace in their formation and their position 
even thosL States with which any of them is confederated are as 
much interested in impeding it horn conquests as from subjection 
In kingdoms the case is widely different Many pestilences 
glow weikei by length of time and extent of action but the 
pestilence of kingly powei increases in virulence it every stnde 
and seizuie and expires in the midst of its victims by the 
lethargy of repletion At no peiiod of my life have I ne 
glected to wain my fellow citizens of the fate impending ovci 
them Only a few drops of the sultry and suffocating storm 
have yet fallen \/e stop on th load instead of pushing on 
and, whenever we raise our heads, it will be in the midst of the 
inundation 

Mtchel Angelo I do believe that Lorenzo would have covered 
the shame of his parent btate lather than have w intoned with 
Its inebriety 

* 1 he population ot France at this titn amounted to ^scarcely foui 
teen millions Franche comte I^rraine Alsace and several cities on the 
borders of the Netherland not being yet annexed Hei inces ant wars 
of late generally disastr us had depopulated her provinces and there was 
less industry than in any oth( i great nation round about liei not except 
ing the bpanish Italy was supreme in civilization commerce and the 
fine arts and was at least as populous as at present 

p There can be no doubt that MachiaveUi desired the unity ol Italy 
and that this desire of his is one leasoxi for the admiration which h felt 
for Cssar Borgia as long as Cassar was successful The vitw which 
Landor has put in Machiavelli s mouth he would not have been likely to 
express himself ] 
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Machtavelh He might by his example and authonty have 
corrected hei ibuses and by his wealth united to ours have 
gnen woik to the poor and idle in the construction of roads and 
the cxc'ivation of can-ils through the Maremma 

Mtchel^Angeh It was eiiiier to kill Antaeus than to lift him 
from the ground Lorenzo was unable to ruse or keep up 
Tusesny he theiefoie sought the less glonous tnumph of leading 
htr captive laden with all his jewels, and escorted by men of 
genius in the garb of sycophants and songsters 

Machiavellt In tict, Messer Michel- Angelo we had borne 
too long and too patiently the petulance and capnees of a 
brawling and impudent democracy We leceived instructions 
from those to whom we should have given them and we gave 
powei to those fiom whom wc should have received it Re 
publican as 1 have lived, and shall die I would rather any 
other state of social life than naked and rude democracy 
because I have always found it more jealous of ment more 
suspicious of wisdom more proud of nding on great minds, 
more pleased at raising up little ones above them more fond of 
loud talking, more impatient of calm reasoning more unsteady, 
more ungrateful and more ferocious above all because it leads 
to despotism through fraudulence, intemperance, and corruption 
Let democracy live among the mountains and regulate her 
village and enjoy her chalet Jet her live peacefully and con- 
tent^y amid her flocks and herds , never lay her rough hand 
on the balustrade of the council chamber never raise her 
boisterous voice among the images of liberators and legislators, 
of philosophers and poets 

MtcheUAngelo In the course of human things, you cannot 
hinder her All governments run ultimately into the great gulf 
of despotism, widen or contract them, straighten or divert them, 
as you will From this gulf the Providence that rules all nature 
liberates them Again they return, to be again absorbed, at 
periods not foreseen or calculable Every form of government is 
urg^ onward by another and a different one The great recep 
taclc in which so many have perished casts up the fragments, and 
indefatigable man refits them 

MaebupoeBi Other forms may take the same direction ^ 
democracy, bat along roads less miry, and infested with fewer 
thieves. 
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Mtchd Angelo Messer Niccolo you have spoken like a 
secretary and a patrician I am only i mere mison as you 
see, and (by your appointment) an engineer You indeed 
have great reason to condemn the levity, the stujndity and the 
ingratitude of the people But if they prefer worst men to 
better the fault caines the punishment with it or diaws it ifter 
and the graver the fault the severer the punishment Neither the 
populace nor the piince ever chooses the most worthy of all 
who indeed, if there were any danger of their thoo-ung him 
would avoid the nomin ition ^ — for it is only in such days is these 
that men really great come spontaneously foiwaid and move with 
the multitude from the front stilling the voice of the cner, and 
scattenng the plumes of the impostor In ordinary times less 
men^re quite sufficient and are always leady In a democracy 
the bad may govern when better are less required but if they 
govern injudiciously the illusion under which they weie elected 
vanishes the harm they do is brief and attended by more penl 
to themselves than to their country Totally the reverse with 
hereditary princes being further fiom the mass of the community 
they know and care little about us they do not want our votes 
they would be angry if we talked of our esteem for them ind 
if ever they treat us well, their stem ity not their sympathy is the 
motive I igree with you, Messer Niccolo, that never were there 
viler slaves than our populace except our nobles and those 
mongtf Is and curs intermediate who lean indolently on such sap- 
less trunks and deem it magnificent to stand one paJm higher th^n 
the prostrate 

Machta%elU A fine pictuie have you been drawing * — another 
Lati Judgment t 

Michel Angelo Your nobility founded in great measure on 
yourself is such that you would accept fiom me no apology 
for my remarks on that indiscriminately lavished by our enslavers 
among later families None in Tuscany, few in Europe can 
contend in dignity witli yours which has given to our republic 
thirteen chief magistiates The descendants of a hunter from 
an Alpine keep in Switzerland can offer no pretence to my thing 
resembling it Yet these are they who bind and bruise us’— 
these are they who impose on us as governors men whom we ex 
punge as citizens. 
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Machiavellt In erecting your fortification, you oppose but a 
temporary obstacle to the insult My proposal, many years ago, 
was the institution of national guards ^ tern which service no 
condition whatever no age from adolescence to decrepitude, 
should be exempt But Italy must always be in danger of utter 
servitude unless her free States which are still nch and powerful, 
entei into a cordial and stnet alliance against all arbitrary rule, 
instead of undermining or beating down each other s prosperity 
While one great city holds another great city in subjection — ^as 
Venice does with Padua and Verona as Florence with Siena and 
Pisa — the subdued will alwaj s rejoice in the calamities of the 
subduer nnd empty her cup of bittei ness into them when she can 
although without the prospect or hope of recovering her inde 
pendence For there are more who are sensible to ifFiontsTthan 
there are who are sensible to freedom and vindictiveness, in 
many bi easts the last chenshed relic of justice, is in some the only 
sign of It 

MtcheUAngelo Small confederate republics are the most free, 
the most happy the most productive of emulation, of learning of 
genius of ^ory, m e^ery form and aspect They also for the 
reason you have given, are stronger and more durable than if 
united under one principality This is proved too in the history 
of ancient Tuscany, which under her Lucumons resisted for 
many centuries die violent and vast irruptions of the Gauls and 
the systematic encioachments of the wilier Romans But the 
governors of no country possess so much wisdom as shall teach 
diem to renounce a portion of immediate authonty for the future 
benefit of those they govern much less for any advantage to those 
who he beyond their junsdiction 

Machta^ellt Italy and Europe in general would avoid the 
most iiiequent and die worst calamities by manifold and just 
federation, to the exclusion of all pnnees, ecclesiastical and 
secular Spain, in the multitude of her municipalities, is divided 
into republics, but jealous and incoheient Wiser Germany 
possesses in many parts the same advantages, and uses them 

f® TIte proposal wa<i earned out See Villan vol n p 256 Machui 
▼eUi s preference for a miHtia over the mercenaries employed by Itahan 
States U'vs due to his conviction that the creation of a nation could be 
e^cted only by creating a national army ] 
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better but the dragon s teeth not sown by herself, shoot up 
between her cities Switzerland reais among her snows little 
fresh, and stout republics Ttily, in particulai is foimtd for 
them miny of her cities being free all beanng within them 
the memory most the desire, of freedom No pontiff no 
despot can evci be fnendly to science least of nil to that 
best of sciences which teaches us that liberty and peace are the 
highest of human blessings And I wonder that the ministers 
of religion (at least all of them who believe in it) do not strenu 
ously msi t on this truth, — essentially di\ine since the foundei 
of Christianity came on earth on purpose to establish peace and 
peace cannot exist, and ought not witliout liberty But this 
blessing is neither the produce nor the necessity of one soil only 
How diffeicnt is the condition of the hce cities in Germany 
from that of territories under the sCeptre of piinces ' If se\en 
01 eight aie thus flourishing with such obstacles on every side, 
why might not the lest without any ^ What would they all be 
when hindrances were removed when mutuil intercourse mutual 
instruction mutual idvantages of every kind were unrestricted ^ 
Why should not all be as free and happy as the few ^ They 
will be when learning has made way toi wisdom , when those 
for whom others have thought begin to think foi themselves 
Iht intelligent and the courageous should form associations 
e\erywheie and little trust should be reposed on the good-will 
of even good men accustomed t( authority and dictition I 
venente the aits almost to the same degiec is you do fot 
Ignorance is nowhere an obstacle to venention but I venerate 
them because, above them I set the light separating fiom the 
daikness 

Michel Angelo The arts cannot long exist without the advent 
of fieedom From evei) new excavation whence i stitue rises 
there nses simultaneously a bnght vision of the age that produced 
It , a strong desire to bnng it back again a throbbing love an 
inflaming regret, a resolute desjiair, beautiful as Hope herself and 
Hope comes too behind 

Men are not our fellow-creatures bcciuse hands and articu 
late voices belong to them in common with us they are then, 
and then only, when they piecede us or accompany us or follow 
us, contemplating one grand luminary, periodically obscured, but 
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eternally existent m the highest heaven of the soul, without 
which all lesser lights would lose their bnghtncss their station 
their existence 

If these things should ever come to pass how bold shall be 
the step how exalted the head, of genius ^ Clothed in glonfied 
bodies of lining marble instructors shall nsc out of the earth 
deriders of barbarism, conquerors of time heirs and coequals 
ot eternity Led on by these, again shall man mount the 
ladder that touches heaven again shall he wrestle with the 
angels 

Machiavelh You want examples of the arts in their peifec- 
oon few models aie extant Apollo Venus and thiee or 
four beside ire the only objects of your veneration and al- 
though I do not doubt of its sincenty I much doubt of its 
enthusiasm and the more the oftener I behold them Perhaps 
the earth holds otheis in her bosom moie beautiful than the 
Mother of Love more elevated than the God of Day Nothing 
1$ existing of Phidias, nothing of Praxiteles nothing of Seopas 
Their works collected by Nero, and deposited by him in his 
Golden Palace were broken by the populace, and their fragments 
cast into the Tiber 

Muhel Angelo All ^ — suiely not all • 

Machtavelli Every one too certainly For such was the 
wealth, such the liber ility of this pnnee and so solicitous ^cre 
all ranks and especially the higher to obtain his favor I enter- 
tam no doubt that every work of these consummate masters 
was among the thousands in his vast apartments Defaced and 
fragmentary as they are, they still exist under the waters of the 
Tiber 

MtcheUAngelo The nose is the part most liable to injury I 
have restored it in many heads, always of maible But it occurs 
to me (at this instant, for the first time) that wax would serve 
better, — both in leaving no perceptible line, and in similanty of 
color The Tiber, I sadly fear, will not give up its dead until the 
last day, but do you think the luxurious cities of Sibans and 
Croton hide no treasures of art under their ruins ^ And there are 
others in Southern Italy of Greek ongin and nch (no doubt) id 
similar dmne creations Sculpture awaits but the ckwn of free* 
dom to nse up before new worshippers in tlie fulness of her glory 
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Meanwhile I must work incessantly at our fortress here, to protect 
my poor clay models from the Germans 

Machimyelh And from the Italnns although the least fero 
Clous in either army would rather destroy a thousand men than 
the graven im ige of one 


XVIII SOUTHEY AND LANDOR i 

Southey Of all the beautiful scenery round King s weston the 
view fiom this terrace, and especially from this sun diiJ is the 
pleasantest. 

J andor The hst time I ever wilked hithei in company 
(which, unless with ladies, 1 rarely have done anywhere) was 
with a just, a valiant and a memoiable ram Admiral Nichols 
who usually spent his bummei months at the villigt of Shiie 
himpton, just below us There whether in the morning or 
evening it was seldom I found him otherwise engaged than in 
cultivating his flowers 

Southey I never had the same dislike to company in my walks 
and rambles is you piofess to have but of which I perceived no 
sign whatever when I visited you fiist at Lantony Abbey and 
ifterwiyd on the I ake of Como W ell do I rein mbei our long 
conversations in the silent and solitary church of Sant Aboiidio 
(surely the coolest spot in Italy), and how often I turned back 
my head toward the open door feanng lest some pious passer by 
or some more distant one in the wood above pursuing the patli 

P The meeting betwttn Landor and Southey dunng which this Con 
versation might have taken place must have been in the winter of 1836 
or the early spnng of the next year Landor was then Uvinj^ at Clift jn 
and Southey an i he wandered together r visiting the places Southey had 
known m his youth (Life 371 ) King s weston lies lower down the 
Avon than Clifton on the hill above Shirehampton just as Landor 
describes it The two Conversations aie taken up with a long ciitici m 
of Milton in which Landor shows himself a more reasonable and accurate 
Clitic than was common with him A large number of the reference 
aa given in the 1876 edition are incorrect In the present edition these 
have been corrected to correspond with the Globe edition of Milton and 
Others have been added (Works 11 1846 Work iv 1876 )] 
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way that lends to the tower of I uitprand should hear the roof 
echo with youi laughtei nt the stojits you had collected about 
the brotherhood and sisterhood of the pi ice 

Lanclor I have foi gotten most of them and nearly all but 
I have not foi gotten how wc speculated on the possibility that 
Milton might once hive been sitting on the very bench we then 
occupied, iltliough we do not hear of his having visited that part 
of the country Piescntly we discoursed on his poetry as we 
propose 1 1 do again this morning 

Souihey In that case, it seems we must continue to be seated 
on the turf 

handor Why so ^ 

Southey Beciuse you do not like to walk m compiny it 
might disturb and discompose you and we nevci lose our tfmper 
without losing at the same time many of our thoughts, which are 
loath to come forward without it 

Landor From my eailicst days I have avoided society as 
much as 1 could decorously, for I received nioic pleisute in the 
cultivation and impiovement of my own thoughts than in walking 
up and down among the thoughts of others Yet, hs you know, 
I nevei have avoided the intercourse of men distinguished by virtue 
and genius of genius because it warmed and invigorated me by 
my trying to keep pace with it , of virtue, that if I had any of 
my own it might be called foith by such vicinity Among all 
men elevated in station who hne made i noise in then world 
(admirable old expression * ), I never saw any m whose presence 
I felt intenonty, excepting Kosciusco But how many in the 
lower paths of life have exei ted both virtues and abilities which I 
never exerted, and never possessed’ — what strength and courage 
and perseverance in some in others what endurance and foibear^ 
ance’ At the very moment when most, beside yourself catching 
up half my woids, would call and employ against me in its ordi^- 
nary signification what ought to convey the most hononfic,— the 
term self suffictenty ^ — I bow my head before the humble, wrth 
greatly moie than their humiliation You aie better«*tempered 
than I am, and readier to converse There are half-hours wiien, 
although in good-humor and good spints, I would not be disturbed 
by the necessity of talbng, to be the possessor of all the nch 
marshes we see yonder In this interval there is neither storm 
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nor sunshine of the mmd but c'llm ind (as the farmer would call 
It) growing wt ither in which die bJides of tJiought bpnng up and 
dilate insensibly Wh never I do I must do m the open an, or 
in the silence of night , either is sufficient but I prefei the hours 
of exeicise or what is next to exeicise of held-iepose — ^Did 
you ha] pen to know the ndmiial ^ 

Southey Not personally but I believe the teims you hive 
applied to him arc well mented After some expenence, he con 
tended that public men public women and the public press may 
be all designated by one and the sime tnsyllable He is re- 
ported to have been a strict disciplmnnn In the mutiny at the 
Noie he wib seized by his ciew ind summaiily condemned by 
them to be hanged M my taunting questions wert asked him 
to which he mide no reply When the lope was fastened round 
his neck, tht nngleider cried ^ Answer this one thing, however, 
befoie >ou go sir^ What would you do with any of us if we 
wcie in youi powei as you are now in ouis The admiral 
then captain, looked sternly and contemptuously, and replied 
‘*Hang you by God* Enraged at this ariswei the mutineer 
tugged at tlu lope but another on the instant rushed forward 
excJ liming No ciptain* (for thus he called the fellow) ‘he 
has been ciuel to us flogging here and flogging there but befoie 
fio bra\e a man is hanged like a dog you heave me oveiboard 
Others among the most violent no v interceded and an old sea- 
man nbt saying i single woid came forward with his knife in his 
hand md cut the noose asundei Nichols did not think him 
nor notice him, not speak but looking round at the other ships 
in wluch there was the like insubordination he went toward his 
cabin slow and silent Finding it locked, he called to a midship 
man, “ Tell that mm iMth a knife to come down and open the 
doQi ’ After a pause of a few minutes, it was done but he was 
confined below until the quelling of the mutiny 

Landor His conduct as controller of the navy was no less 
tnagnammous and decisive In this office he presided at the trial 
of Lord Melville His loidship was guilty, we know, of all the 
charges brought against him but, having more pationage than 
ever minister had befoie, he refused to answer the questions 
tsffiich (to repeat his own expression) might incriminate him 
and his efusal was gnen with a smile of indifference a conscious 
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ness of security In those diys as indeed in most others the 
main use of power was promotion and protection ind honest man 
was nevei m any age among the titles of nobility and has always 
been the appellation used tow'vrd the feebk and inferior b;^ the 
prosperous Nichols said on the piesent occasion If this man 
IS permitted to skulk iway under such pretences trial is here a 
mockery Finding no suppoit ht threw up his office as con 
troUer of the navy, and never afterward entered the House of 

CommoDb Such a person, it appears to me It ids us aptly and 

becomingly to that steadfast patuot on whose wiitings you promised 
mt your opinion — not incidentally as before but turning page 
after page It would ill beseem us to tieat Milton with gener 
aJities Radishes and salt are the ftente quot i of slim spruce re- 
viewers let us hope to find somewhat more solid and of Better 
taste Desirous to be a listener and a learner when you discourse 
on his poetry I have been moie occupied of late in examimng the 
prose 

Southey Do you retain jour high opinion of it ^ 

Landor Expenence makes us moie sensible of faults than of 
beauties Milton is more correct than Addison but less correct 
than Hooker, whom I wish he had been contented to receive as 
a model in style rather than authors who wrote in another and a 
poorer language such, I think you are ready to acknowledge is 
the Latin 

South^ This was always my opinion 

Landor However, I do not complain that in oratory and 
history his diction is somewhat poetical 

Southey Little do I approve of it in prose on any subject 
Demosthenes and ^schines, Lysias and Isaeus and finally Cicero, 
avoided it 

Landor They did but Chatham and Burke and Grattan 
did not , nor indeed the gmver and greater Penclcs, of whom 
the most memorable sentence on record is pure poetry On the 
&U of the young Athenians in tlie field of battle, he said, “ The 

F sar hatli lost its spnng ^ But how little are these men, even 
encles himself, if you compare them as men of genius witli Livy ^ 
In Livy, as m Milton, theie aie bursts of passion which cannot 
by the nature of things be other than poeucal, nor (being so) 
oome forth in other language If Miltoo had executed his 
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design of wilting i histoiy of England it would probably baxe 
abounded in such diction especially in the move turbulent scenes 
and in the darker ages 

Southey There are quiet hours and pi ices in which a taper 
may be earned steadily, and show the way along the ground but 
you must stand a tiptoe and raise a blazing torch above your head 
if you would bring to our vision the obscure and time worn 
figures depicted on the lofty vaults of antiquity The philosopher 
shows everything in one cleai light the historian loves strong 
reflections and deep shadows but abovL all prominent and moving 
characters We are little pleased with the man who disenchants 
us but whoevei can make us wonder must himself, we think, be 
wonijerful, and dcseive our admiration 

Landor Believing no longer in magic and its chirms we 
still shudder at the story told by Tacitus of those which were 
discovered in the mournful house of Geiminicus 

Southey Tacitus was also a greit poet and would have 
been a greater had he been moie contented with the external 
and ordinary appeal ances of tl gs Instead of which he 
looked at a part of his pictures through a prism and at an- 
other pirt through a camera ohscura If the historian were as 
profuse of moral as of political axioms, we should tolerate him 
less foi in the political we fancy a wntei is but meditating 
in the moral we legird him as a chiming In histoiy we desire 
to be conversant with only the great, according to oui notions of 
greatness we take it as an affiont, on such an invitation, to be 
conducted into the lecture lOom, or to be desired to amuse 
ourselves in the study 

Landor Pray go on I am desirous of hearing more 
Southey Being now alone, with the whole day before us 
and having earned, as we agreed at breakfast each his Milton in 
his pocket let us collect all the graver faults we can lav our 
hands upon, without a too minute and tioublesome research, not 
in the smnt of Johnson, but in our own 

Landor That is abasing our eyes m reverence to so great a 
man, but without closing them The beauties of his poetry we 
may omit to notice, if we can , but where tlie crowd claps the 
hands, it will be difficult for us ilways to refram Johnson 1 
think has been chargexi unju tly with expressing too freely and 
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inconsiderately the blemishes of Milton There are many more 
of them than he has noticed 

Southey If we add any to the numbei and the literary 
world heais of it we shall laisc an outcry fiom hundieds 
who never could ste either his excellencts or his defects 
and from several who never have perused the noblest of his 
wntings 

Landor It miy be boyish ind mischievous but I acknow 
ledge I have sometimes felt apleisure in iriititing by the cist of 
a pebble, those who stictch forwiid to the full extent of the 
chain then open and fiothy mouths i^^ainst m I shall seize 
upon this conjecture of ^ouis ind siy every thing that comes 
into my head on the subject. Beside which if any collatenl 
thoughts should spiing up I may thiow them in also as you 
perceive I h ive frequently done in my Imaginary Lonversatiotu^ 
and 18 we always do in real ones 

Southey When we adhere to one point, whatever the foim, 
It should rath^i be called a disquisition th in a conversation Most 
writers of dialogue tike but i single stnde into questions the most 
abstruse and collect \ heap of arguments to be blown away by 
the bloated whiffs of some rhetoncaJ charlatan, tneked out in a 
multiplicity of iibbons for the occasion 

Befoie we open the volume of poetry, let me confess to you I 
admire his piose Jess than you do 

Landor Probably because you dissent more widely fran the 
opinions It conveys for those who aie displeased with any thing 
are unable to confine the displeasuie to one spot We dislike 
every thing a Jittle when we islike any thing much It must 
indeed be admitted that his piose is often too Latinized and stiff 
But I prefer his heavy cut velvet, with its ill placed Romm 
fibula, to the spangled gauze ind gummed on flowers and puffy 
flounces of our present stieec walking hteratuie So do you, I 
am certain 

Southey Incomparably But let those who have gone astray 
keep astray, rather than bnng Milton into disrepute by pushing 
themselves into his company ind imitating his manner As 
some men conceive that, if their name is engraven m Gothic 
letters with several superfluous it denotes antiquity of family, 
80 do others that a congestion of words swept togetlier out 
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oF a cornel and dry chopped sentence which turn the mouth 
awry in reidmg make them look like oiiginal thinkers Milton 
IS none of these and his hn^uage is never a pitch work We 
find daily in almost evuy book we open cKpiessions which 
aie not English never weie and never will be for the 
writers aic by no meins of sufficiently high lank to be masters 
of the mint To ariive at this distinction it is not enough 
to scitter in all duections bold, hazaidous undibciplined thoughts 
there must be lordly and commanding ones with a full establish 
ment of well appointed expressions idequate to their maintenance 

Occasionally I have been dissatisfied with Milton because 
in my opinion that is ill said in prose which can be SiUd moie 
plainly Not so in poetry if it weie, much of Pindar and 
^sehylus, and no little of Darte would be censurable 

Landor Acknowledge thit ht whose poetiy I am holding in 
my hand is free fiom every f ilse ornament in his piose, unless i 
few bosses of L itinity may be c died so — and I im ready to 
admit the full cl urns of your favonte South Acknowledge that 
heading all the foices of oui language he was the gieat antagonist 
of every gieit monster whieh infested our country and he hs 
darned to tnm Ins lion skin with laee No othei English water 
has equilled Raleigh, Hooker, and Milton, in the loftiei parts of 
their works 

Southey But Hooker and Milton you allow iie sometimes 
pedantic In Hookei there is nothing so elcaated as theie is in 
Raleigh 

Landor Neithei he however, nor any modern nor my 
ancient has attained to that summit on whieh the sicrcd aik of 
Milton stakes and rests Reflections such as we indulged in on 
the borders of the Liiius come over me heie again Pei hips 
fiom the very sod wheie you are sitting the poet in his youth sat 
looking at the Sabrina be was soon to celebiate T. here is pleasure 
in the sight of i glebe which never has been broken , but it de 
lights me particulaily in those places where great men hive been 
before I do not mean warnors — for extremely few imong the 
most remarkable of them will a eonsideiate man call great — but 
poets and philosophers and phil mthropists the oi naments of society, 
the charmers of solitude the warders of civilization the watchmen 
attlie gate which tyianny would batter down, and the heileis of 
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those wounds which she left festering in the field And now, to 
reduce this demon into its proper toad shape igam and to lose 
sight of It open your Paradue Lost 

Southey Shall we begin with it immediatel) ^ — or shall we 
listen a little while to the woodlark ^ He seems to know what 
wt, aie about for there is a sweetness a variety, and a gravity m 
his cadences, b< fitting the place and theme Another time we 
might afford the whole hour to h m 

Landor The woodlark, the nightingale, and the ringdove 
have made me idle for many, even when I had gone into the fields 
on purpose to gather fresh mateiials for composition A little 
thing turns me from one idleness to another More than once 
when I have taken out my pencil to fix an idea on papei, the 
smell of the cedar, held by me unconsciously across the nostnJs, 
hath so absorbed the senses that what I was about to write down 
has vanished, altogether and irreooverably This vexed me for 
although we may improve a first thought and generally do, yet if 
we lose it, we seldom or never can find another so good to replace 
It 1 he lattermath has less substance, succulence and fragrance 
than the summer crop I dare not trust my memory for a moment 
with any thing of my own it is more faithful in stonng up what 
IS another’s. But am 1 not doing at this instant something like 
what I told you about the pencil ^ If the loss of my own thoughts 
vexed me, how much moie will the loss of yours • Now pray, 
begin in good cainest 

Southey Befoie we pursue the details of -i poem, it is cus- 
tomary to look at It as a whole, and to consider what is the scope 
and tendency oi what is usually called the moral But surely it 
IS a silly and stupid business to talk mainly about the moral of a 
poem unless it professedly be a fable A good epic a good 
tragedy, a good comedy, will inculcate several Homer dots not 
represent the anger of Achilles as being fatal or disastrous to that 
hero, which would be what cntics call poetical justice but he 
demonstrates in the greater part of the Ittad the evil effects of 
arbitraxy power, in alienating an elevated soul from the cause of 
his country In the Odyuea he shows that every obstacle yields 
to constancy and perseverance yet he does not propose to show 
It and there are other morals no less obvious Why should the 
machinery of the longuit poem be drawn out to establish an 
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obvious truth which a single verse would exhibit more plainly 
and impress moie memorably ^ Both in epic and diamatic poetiy 
it 18 action and not moial that is liist demanded Ihe feelings 
and exploits of the piincipal agent should excite the principal in 
tercst Ihe two greatest of human compositions are heic de 
fective I mean the Iluid and Paradise I ost Agamemnon is 
leader of the confedeiate Greeks before Troy to ivenge the 
cause of Meneldus yet not only Achilles and Diomed on his 
side but Hector and Sarpedon on the opposite interest us more 
than the king of men the avengci or than his bi other the in 
jured prince about whom they all ire fighting In the Paradise 
Lost no principal chiractei seems to have been intended There 
IS neithci tiiith noi wit however in saying that Satan is hero of 
the piece unless, as is usually the case in human life, he is the 
greatest hero who gives the widest sway to the worst passions 
It IS Adam who icts ind suffers most and on whom the con 
sequences have most influence This constitutes him the miin 
chiracter, although Eve is the more interesting Satan the moir 
energetic and on whom the greater force of poetry is displayed 
The Cieator and his angels are quite secondary 

Landor Must we not confess that every epic hitherto htis 
been defective in plan and even that each until the time of 
Tasso was more so than its predecessors ^ Such stupendous 
genius so much fancy sO much eloquence so much vigor of 
intellett ne\cra\eiL united as in Paradise Lost Yet it is neither 
ao collect nor so vaned as the Iliad nor, ho vever important the 
action, so interesting The moral itself is the reason why it 
weaiies even those who insist on the necessity of it Founded 
on an event believed by nearly all nations certainly by all who 
lead the poem, it lays down a pnnciplt which concerns every m in s 
welfaie, and a fact which every min s expeiience confirms that 
great and irremediable misery may anse fiom apparently small 
offences But will any one say that, in a poetical view our 
certainty of moral truth m this position is an equivalent for the 
uncertainty which of the agents is what ciitics call the hero of 
the piece ^ 

Southey We aie informed in the beginning of the Iliad that 
the poet, or the Muse for him, is about to sing tlic ingei of 
Achilles, with the disasters it brought down on the Gieeks But 
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thcbL disasters are of britf continuance, and this anger terminates 
most prosperously Another fit of inger, from mother motive, 
less un^^encious and Jess selfish, supervenes md Hector fills 
because Pitroclus had f illen The son of Peleus, whom the poet 
in the beginning pioposcd for his hero, drops suddenly out of 
sight abandoning a noble cause from an ignoble resentment* 
Milton in regard to the dist nnfmuity of agency, is in the same 
pj edic iment as Homci 

Let us now take him moie in detail He soon begins to give 
the learned and lest, obvious signification to English words In 
the sixth line — 

That on the sectet top &c 
Here secret is in the same sense as Virgil s 

S cr t q pios his dantem jura Catonem 

Would It not have been bettei to onut the fomth and fifth verses 
as cncumbiances, and deadeners of the harmony md for the 
same reison, the fourteenth lifteerTth and sivteenth ^ 

I hat with no middle flight intends to soar 
Abo e the Aon an mount while it pin nes 
1 hings unattempted yet in prose or rhyme 

Landor Certainly much better for the harmony of the 
sentence is complete without them and they make it gasp for 
breatli bupposing the fact to be ti ue the mention of it s un 
necessary and unpoetical Little does it become Milton to run 
m debt with Anosto for his 

Cost non dettexnai m prosa o in iima 

Piosaic enough in a ihymed romance, for such is the OtlandQ 
with all Its spirit and all its beauty, md far beneath tht dignity 
of the epic 

Southey Beside l^ interrupts the intensity of the poet's 
aspiration in the words — 

And chiefly thou O Spiiit ! 

Again I would ratlicr see omitted the five which follow that 
beautiful line, — 

Dovehke satst bioodmg on the >ast abyss 
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Lanclor The car however accustomed to tlie ihythm of these 
sentences is iclicved of a burden by lejectin^^ them and they are 
not wanted foi any thing they convey 

Southey I am soiiy that Milton (v did not aJwiys keep 
separate tht sublime Sat in and the infLi n il Serpent Tht 
thirty eighth veise is the first hendecasvllabic in the poem It is 
much to be rcgietttd I think that ht admits this metre into epic 
poetry It is often veiy efficient in the dramatic at least in 
Slnkspeaie but haidly ever in Milton He indulges in it much 
less fluently in tht P iradist Lost thin in the Paradise Regained 
In the seventy third verse he telK us that the rebellious angels 
are 


A far r mo ed from Co i and light of h a en 
A from tht ttntre thiite to the utmost pole 

Not veiy fu foi crcUuies who could have measured all thit 
distance ind i much gieatci by \ single act of the will 

V 188 ends with the word tepair 191 with despair 

3^3 Noi lid the) not peice \ the e il plight 

1 ! t tJ f 

1 andor We aie oftenei m such tvtl plight of floundering in 
the piosaic slough about your neighborhood than in Bunhill 
Fields^ 

360 And Power th t eist in hea en sat on throne 

Lxcusc my asking why you and indeed most poets in most places 
make a monosyllable of ht2%en ^ I obseive you treat spirit in the 
same manner and ilthouji not peril perilous I would not 
insist It all times on an iambic toot neither would I deprive these 
words of their right to a pai ticipation in it 

Southey I have seized all fan opportunities of mtiodueing the 
tnbrachys, and these ire the words that most easily ifFord one 
I have turned over the leaves as far as verse 584 wheie I wish 
he had wiitten Damascus ( is he does elsewhere) for Damasco^ 
which never was the English appellation Beside, he sinks the 
last vowel m Meroe in Paradise Rtgamed which follows and 
should consistently have done the same m Damasco, following the 
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practice of the Italian }X)ets, which certainly is bettei than l^^aving 
the vowels open and gaping it one another 

549 Anon the> mo e 

In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 

1 housands of years before there were phalanxes schools ot music, 
or Dornns 

I andor Never mind the Donans but look it batan — 

571 And now his heart 

Distends with pride and hardening in his strength 
Gl t 

What an admir ible pause is here ^ I wish he had not endea one 
verse with his heart, and the next with “ hts strength 
Southey What think you of 

575 Th t m ll f nt y 

Warrtd on by cranes 

Landor I think he might easily have tuined the flank of that 
small mfantry He would have done much bettei by writing not 

For never since create 1 man 
Met such imbodied force a am died 0 
C Id m t m tha 1 that small infantry 
Warred on by cranes though all the giant brood &c 

but leaving behind him also these heavy and unserviceable tumbiils, 
It would have been enough to have written — 

Never since created man 
Met such imbodied force though all tht brood 
Of Phlcgra with the Heroic race were joined 

But where, in poetry or painting shall we find any thing that 
approaches the sublimity of that description, which begins v 589 
and ends m v 620 ^ What an admirable pause at 

Tear «uch as angels weep bur t forth I 

V 642 But tempted our attempt Such a play on words 
would be unbecoming in the poet s own person and even on the 
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lightest subject, but is most injudicious and intolerable in the mouth 
of Satan about to assail the almighty 

672 U d bui sign 

That in h womb was hid metallic ore 

I know not exactly which of these words induces you to raise 
your eyes ibo^e the book and cast them on me peihips both 
It was hardly uoith his while to displiy m this place his know- 
ledge of minenlo y or his iccollcction thit Virgil m the wooden 
horse before Troy had said — 

Ut mq armato milite complent 

and that some modern poets had followed him 
Southty 

675 As when bands 

Of pionteis V th spade and pick axe armed 
bolt run the royal camp to trench a h Id 
Or ctst a rampart 

Nothing IS gained to the celestiil host by comparing it with 
the tcrrestnil Anj^cls iie not promoted by brigading with 
sappers and mintis Heie we are entertained (v 712) with 

D l t symphonies and voices ’w t 

among, pilasters and Done pillais 

Vei&e 745 IS that noble one on Vulcan, who 

Dropt fiom th zenith lik^ a falling star 

Landor The six following aie quite superfluous Instcid 
of stopping where the p luse is so natural and so necei>sary, he 
cairies the woids on, — 

Dropt from the zenith like a falling star 

On Lemnos the -ffigean ide Thu they relate 

Erring for he wit 1 this rebellious rout 

Fell long befor nor aught avail d him now 

To have built in heaven high towers nor did he scape 

By all his engines but was headlong t 

With his> ndu fno crew to build m hell 

My good Milton * why in a passion ^ If he was sent to build m 
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hell, and did build there give the Devil his due and acknowledge 
that on this one occasion he ceased to be lebclhous 

Southey The verses aie insuffenblc stuff, and would be dl 
placed anywhere 

Landor Let me remaik that in my copy I find a mark of 
elision befoie the first letter in scape 
^outf ey The same in mine 

Landor Scaped is pointed in the same manner it the 
beginning of the fouith book But Milton took the word 
directly from the Italian scappare^ and committed no mutil mon 
We do not always think it necessary to make the sign of an 
elision in its relatives, as appears by scape grace In verse 7 52 
what we wntc herald he more piopeily writes harald m the 
next sovran equally so following the Italian nther than the 
French 

Southey At verse 768 wc come to a series of twenty lines 
which, excepting the metamorphosis of the Evil Angels would 
be delightful in any othei situation The poem is much bLtter 
without these And, in these verses I think there aie two 
whole ones and two hemistichs which you would stiikt out — 

As bte 

In spring time when the sun with laurus tideb 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clu tei they among fre h dew and flower 
Fly to and fio or on the smoothened plank 
The suburb of tlieii straw built citadel 
New rubbed with balm expatiate and confer 
Their stitc affairs So thick the aery crowd &c 

Landor I should be sorry to destroy the subuib of the 
stiaw-budt citadel or even to remove the smoothened ’ plank 
if I found tliem in any other pi ice Neithei the harmony of 
the sentence noi the propriety and completeness of the simile, 
would suffer by lemoving all between ‘ to and fro and so 
thtek^ * &c But I wish I had not been called upon to * Behold 
a nvonder * 

Southey (Book II ) 

Hijjh on *1 throne of royal state which fir 
Outshone the wealth of Ormn^ and of ind 
Or where the gorgeous ea t &c 

f Globe ed reads smoothed ] 
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Are not Oimus and Ind within the gorgeouB East^ If so 
would not the sense be better if he had wiitttn, instead of Or 
where There wheie ^ 

Landor Certainly 

Southey Turn over if you please anpther two or thiee piges, 
and tell me whethci in your opinion the 1 50th verse — 

In tht wide womb of untreated night 

— might not also have been omitted advantageously 

I andor The sentence is long enough and full enough with 
out It and the omission would cause no visible gap 

Southey 

226 Thus Belial with words clothtd in rea on s gaib 
CouhslI d ^ bl dp flit) 

Nt p a 

These woids are spoken by the poet in his own person very 
impiopeily they would have suited the chaiacter of iny fallen 
angel but the leporter of the occunence ought not to have 
delivered such a sentence 

299 Which when Beelzebub perceived (than whom 
batan except none higher at) with gtav 
Aspect he rose and m his rising setm d 
A p liar of State Deep c n 1 is ft mt engraven 
Deliberation sat and public ai 
And princely counsel in his face yet shone 
Majestic though in luin sage he stood 
With AtUntean shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies 

Often and often have these verses been quoted without a sus 
ptcion how strangely the corporeal is substituted foi the moial 
However Atlantean his shouldcis might be the weight of 
monarchies could no more be supported by them than bj the 
shoulders of a grasshopper The veises are sonoioub but they 
are unserviceable as an incantation to make a stout iigure look 
like a piJhr of State 

Landor We have seen pillars of State which made no figure 
at all| and which are quite as misplaced as Milton s But, 
seriously, the pillars representativt, if any figure but a meta- 
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phoncal one could repiesent him would hardly be brought to 
represent the said pillai by nsmg up is — 

Beelzebub m his g seem d &c 

His fondness for Latinisms induces him to write, — 

329 What sit we then projecting peace and war ? 

Foi Why sti <we as quid for cur lo my cir What sit 
sounds kss pleasingly than Why stt 

I have often wished that Ciceio who so delighted in Ini 
monious sentences ind was so studious of the closes, could 
have heard, — 

351 So was hi will 

Pronounced imong the Gods and by an oath 
That h k k ve vh I mf re Jirm d 

Although in the former part of the sentence two cadences are 
the same — 

So was his will 
And by an oath 

This IS unhappy But at verst 412 buists forth such a 

tonent of eloquence as theie is nowhere else in the le^ions of 
poetry, although strict md thick in \ 412 sound unpleasantly 

594 The parch ng wind •* 

Burns frore f Id p f m th ff t JJt ^ 

The latter part of this verse is redundant and nunous to the 
former 

Southey Milton like Dante has mixed the Greek mjrthology 
with the Onent il To hinder the damned from tasting a single 
drop of the Lethe they are ferned over — 

611 Md with Gorgonian terror guards 

The ford 

It 18 Strange tliat until now they never had explored the banks of 
the other foui infernal rivers 

Landor It appears to me that his imitation of Shakspeare, — 
Prom beds of raging fire to starve in ice 
[3 Globe ed ^eads air J 
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— IS feeble Nevei was poet so little made to iminte inothei 
Whether he imitates a good or a bid one tliL offence of his 
voluntary degradation is punished in generil with ill success 
Shakspeare on the contrary touches not even a worthless thing 
but he renders it precious 

Southey To continue the hst verse I was reading — 

And of Itself the vdtei flies 
A 1 taste of living wight as it fled 
Ihelijt of Tantalus 

No living wight h id ever attempted to taste it noi was it this 
watei tliat fled the lip of Tantalus at any time least of all can 
we imigine that it had already fled it In the dtsciiption of Sm 
and Death and Satan s interview with them there is i wonderful 
vigoi of imagination and of thought with such sonoious vtrse as 
Milton alone was capable of composing But theie is also much 
of what IS odious and intoleiable The tenific is then sublime 
and then only when it fixes you in the midst of ill your energies 
and not when it weakens, nauseates and repels you 

6 /S Cod and his bon except 

Created thing naught alu d he 

This is not the only time when he has used such language 
evidently with no othei \aew than to defend it by his schol ir 
ship But no authority can vino cate what is false and no 
ingenuity can expliin what is absurd \ou have rem irked it 
already in the Imaginary Conversations^ refernng to 

Th fa iff d g}t £ve 

There is something not dissimilar in the form of expiession 
when we find on a sepulehial stone the most dreadful of 
denunci itions ag iinst any who should violate it — 

Ultimus buum mcriatur 

Landor I must now be the reader It is impossible to 
refuse tlie cai its satisfaction at 

[■6143 Thus roving on 

In confused mar h forlorn the adventurous bands 
With shuddeiing hoiror pale and eyes aghast 


IV 
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View d 6rst their lamentable lot and found 

No re t 1 hrou^jh mu y a dark ind dreary vale 

They past and many a region dol lous 

O er many a frt zen many a fitly Alp 

Rocks caves lakes fens bogs dens and shades of death 

A universe of death 

Now who would not rather Iu\t forfeited an estate, than that 
Milton should havt ended so deplorably — 

Which God by curse 
Cicated evil f -vl nlj^ 

Wh alllf d dethlv 

South y How O vidian ' 1 his book would be greatly 

improved not mei ely by the n icction of a couple such is these, 
but by the whole fiom veisc 647 to verse 1007 numbef^ 

would btill be 705 — fewei by only sixty-four than the first 
would be after its reduction 

Verses 1008 and 1009 could be spued Satan but little 
encouraged his followers by rtmmdinj thtm that, if they 4aok the 
course he pointed out the) wcie 

So much the nearer danger 

nor was it necessary to remind them of the obvious fict by 
say in p — 

Ha oc and poil and run ai m) gam ^ 

Landor In the third book the Invocation extends to fifty- 
five veises, of these howevei theie aic only two which you 
would expunge He says to the Holy I tght — 

But thou 

Revisit t not these eyes that toil in vain 
To find thy piercing ray an 1 find no dawn 
So thick A I p er hath quencht their orbs 
Or dim suffusion veiled \ t not the moie &c 

[* This criticism is very much confused Southey wishes to exclude 
the meeting with Sin and Deith and appaiently the whole of Satan^s 
journey through chaos Wheie he intended to take up the action again 
it 18 difficult to say but as he comders verses xooS and 1009 he at 
the end of Satan s speech to his followers it is plain that he had no very 
clear Idea himself The verses of course come at the end of the speech 
by Chaos 1 
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The fintistical T atm expression gutta serena for imaurosis was 
never received under any foim into our lan^ua^e and i t/jicJ^ 
drop serene would be nonstnst in any I think every reader 
would be contented with, — 

To find thv piercing ray Yet not the more 
Cea 1 to wander where the Mu^es haunt &c 

Southey Pope is not highly reverent to Milton, oi to God 
the Father whom ht cills a schrool divine The doctnnes in 
this pJice (v So) more Sciiptutally thin poetically Jiid down arc 
apostolic But Popt was unlikely to know it for while he was 
a papist he wis forbidden to lead the Holy Scnptuies and 
whep he ce'iscd to be a papist hr thicw them ovtiboud and 
clung to nothing Ihe hxtdness of his opinions may be 
estimited by his having written it the commencement of his 
Essay lust ~ 

A m jjhty maze a maze without a plan 

And then, — 

A mighty maze b t t without i plan 

Aftei the seventy sixth veise, I wish the poet had ibstained from 
wntin^ ill the rest until we come to 345 and that ifter the 
^Szd tiom ill that precede the 4iSth Again, all between 462 
and V97 1 his 'ibout the F ool s n idise — 

The indulgences dispenses pardons bulls 

— lb too much in the m inner ot D inte whose poetry admirable 
is It often IS IS at ill times veiy fa removed from the dramitic 
and the epic 

Landor Verse 586 is among the few inharmonious in this 
poem, — 

Shoots invisible virtue even to the deep 

Theie has lately sprung up among us a Vulcan dLScended body 
of splav foot poets, who unwilling 

Incudi reddetie versus 

or unable to hammer them into bettei shape and more solidity 
tell us how necessary it is to shovel in the dust of a discoid now 
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and then But Homer ind Sophocles and Viigil could do with 
out It 

What a bt lutiful expression is there in veise 546, which I do 
not icmembci that tny critic has noticed ^ — 

Obtains the brow >1 cm / mh f hiU 

Here the hill itstlf is instinct w ith life and activity 

Veise 574 ^ But up or down 111 ^longitude aie not worth 

the piicnthesis 

[iv 109 ] Farewell lemci e ' all good to me 1 lost 

Nothing more surpnses me in Milton than thit his ear should 
have endured this veise 

Southey How admirably conti isted with the malignant •spirit 
of Satan in all its intensity is the scene of Pai idise which opens 
at verse X31' The change comes natuially and nceessinly to 
accomplish the oiclcr of events 

Tl he fourth book eontains seveial imperfections The siv verses 
after 181 efface the delightful impression we had just leceived 

At one slight b nd high o ei leapt all bo nd 

Such a play on woids so grave a pun is unpaidonable and such 
a prodigious leap is ill repiesented by the feat of a wolf in a sheep 
fold , and still worse by 

A thief bent to unhoard the / • 

Of some r ch burgher whose ubstantial loors 
C / rd ib It i fa i tear no assault 
J t tf nd ’u. I ml th Ule 

I andor 1 his in at the window is very unlike the bound 
high above til bound and Limbing ‘ o er the tiles is the 
practice of a more dehbeiate burglar 

bo since into his chuich kwd hirelings climb 

I must leave the lewd hirelings where I find them they are* 
too many for me I would gladly have seen omitted all between 
verses 160 and 205 
Southey 

£15^ 3 Betwixt them lawns or level down and flocks 
Grazing the tender heib 
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There hid not yet been time for flocks or even foi one 
flock 

Landor At \eisc 297 commences i senes of veises so hii 
monious that my cai is impatient of any other poetiy foi several 
days after I hue read them I mean those which begin — 

Foi c )nt mplation ht and valoi formed 
For soltnes she and sweet attractive grace 

ind ending with, — 

Ani weet reluctant amoron delay 

Southey Here indeed is the triumph of our language and I 
should Sly of our poetry if in youi prcflience of Shakspeare 
you could enduit my saying it But since wt seek fuilts 1 ithei 
than beauties this morning tell me whether )ou nc quite con 
tented with — 

bh as T, \ I down tc th slendei w'ust 
H 1 u 1 Uin 1 t,-)ld 11 ties e woic 
Di h Id but in wantc n ringkts waved 
A til via cu 1 li r t n Inl itA h pi i 
6 If t b t j t if \ 

A i( f j liJ bjh b t 

Landor Stopping theie you bleak the link of haimony just 
above the uche&t jewel thit poetry ever woie — 

'V lelded with coy iibmi on mod st piidt 
And weet reluctant amorous delay 

I would ratlici have written these two lines than all the poetiy 
that h IS been written since Milton s time in all the regions of the 
earth We shall see igain things equil in then way to the best 
of them but here the sweetest of images ind sentiments is seized 
and cirned far away fiom ill pursuers Nevei tell me what I 
think IS alieady on your lips that the golden tresses m their 
wanton ringlets implied nothing like subjection Take away, if 
you will — 

And by her yielded by him best received 
and all until you come to, — 

[325 “1 Under a tuft of shade 
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Southey In verse 3&S I wish he h^d employed some other 
epithet foi mnocinte thin } armless 

Verses 620 md 62 1 mi ht be spmd — 

W hilc other in im il Un ran^e 

A d f tJ d f God t I n a 0 t 

660 Daughter of God and m n accompluht Eve* 

Sui ly she wa not daught r of man and of ill the woids that 
Milton his used in poetry or prose this accomphsht is the worst 
In his time it hid already begun to be understood in the sense it 
beats a piesent 

Verse 674. These then tlo ^ — hdish sounds so neii 
together 

700 M undeifoit the \iolU 

Crocus and hjacinth with rich inlay 
B otd /the ground more colored than with stone 
Of costliest emblem 

The broidtry and mosaic should not be set quite so closely and 
distinctly before oui eyes I think the pissigc might be much im 
proved by a few defalcitions Let me re id it — 

1 he roof 

01 thickest covert was inwoven shade 
Lmrel and myrtle and \hat higher grew 
Of firm and fragrant leaf the violet 
Crocub and hyacinth 

I dare not handle the embroidery Is not this sufficiently 
veibose^ 

Landor Quite 

Southey Yet, if you look into your book agiin, you will find 
1 gap as wide as the bink on either side of it -r— 

On either side 

Acanthus and each odorous bushy shrub 

Fenced vp the verdant wall each beauteous flower 

Ins all hues roses and jessamin 

Reared htgh their fitmrufud heads between and r ught 

Fflo 

He had befoie told us thit there was every tree of fragrant 
leaf we wanted not each odorous shrub Nor can we imagine 
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how It fenced up d \eidant wall it constituted one itself one 
very unlike any thin^ else in Paiadise and more resembling the 
topiary artifices uhich hid begun to flourish in France Here is 
indeed an cxubciance and ‘a wanton giowth that mocks our 
scant manunng 

705 In hadier bower 

More sacred and equtstered tho ghb if g d 
Pan or Sylvanu never lept 

He takes especial heed to guard us against the snares of Pi^^anism 
at the expense of his poetiy In Italian books as you remember 
where Fate, Fortune Pan, Apollo, or any mythological personage 
18 named incidentally notice is gi\en at the Ijeginning that no 
harm is intended thereby to the Holy Catholic Apostolic religion 
But hum ii> done on diis occasion, wheie it is intended just as 
little 

[719] On him tad tl love authentic fire 

This 18 a very weik and unsatisfactoiy veise By one letter it 
may be much impro\ed — stolen which also has the advantage of 
rendering it grammatical The woid who coalesces with had 
Of such coalescences the poetry of Milton is full In five 
consecutive lines you find three — 

[ill 398 ] Thee only extolled Son of thy Father s might 
loexecut hi ^cngeance on hi fo 
Not 50 on man him through their malice fallen 
Father of mercy and grace hoii didst not doom 
So trictly but much more to pit) inclined 

The God that made b ih ky an earth and heaven 

Both must signify two things or peisons and never can signify 
more 

P rom verse 735 I would willingly see all removed until we 
come to, — 

Hail wedded love I 

After these eight I would reject thirteen 
In verses 773 and 774 there is an unfortunate recurrence of 
sound — 
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The flowery roof 

showered roses whicli the morn ep t/ Sle p on 
Blest p t 

And somewint worse m the continuation — 

And O yet happiest if ye eek 
iV happier state and k nv t L w no m 

Five siiiiihr sounds in ten syllables, besides the affectation of 
‘ know to know 

780 To their night watches in warlike parade 

IS not only a slipptiy vtisc m the phee where it stmds but is 
leally a \erse of quite another metre And I question wl ether 
you are better wtisfied with the woid parade 

814 As uhen a spark 

L ghts on a heap of nitrous powd x iad 
h tj tit t me m t t t r 
Again t a tumortd war 

Its fitnesb foi the tun and its convenience for the magazine 
adipt It none tlie better to poetry Would there be any detn 
ment to the harmony or the expression if we skip over that 
verse, leading, — 

Stoied 

Against a rumored war ? 

landor No harm to either The verses 933 and 934 I 
perceive ha\e the same cesurt, ind precisely that which rhyme 
chooses in prcfeience, and Mdton in his blank \erse admits the 
least fiequently 

A faithful 1 a kr not to hazard all 
Thiough ways of dangei by himself untried 

Presently, what a flagellation he inflicts on the traitor Monk *— 

[947 3 straight unsay pretending flrst 

Wise to fly pain professing next the spy 
Argues no leader b t a har true d 

When ne loses his temper he loses his jwetry in this place and 
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most others But such coarse hemp ind wire were well 'idapted 
to the stripped shouldeis they scourged 

Satan 1 and couldst thou f thf I add ? O name ! 

O saci 1 namt of faithfuinebs piofancd ! 

Faithful to whom ? to thy rebellious crew ? 

Army of fiends fit body to 6t head 

Was thi youi discipline and fait 1 engaged ? 

Your military obedience to di solve 
Allegiance to the acknowledged Power upieme? 

And thou sly hypocrite who now wouldst eem 
Patron of liberty who more than thou 
Once fawned and cringed ? 

You noticed the rhyme oi supreme and seem Great heed 
should be tikcn agiinst this gntvous fault not onl) in the 
find bylhbles of blank veisc but also in the cesuras In oui 
blank veise it is less tolciable thin in the Litm heroic where 
Ovid and I ucietms and Viigil himself, are not quite exempt 
from it 

%uthey It is veiy amusing to lead Johnson for his 
notions of haimony He quotes these exquisite veises and 
says ‘Theie aic two lines in tins passige more remarkably 
inhsimonious 

[70] 1 hi delicious place 

For us too large / ^/y abundance wants 

Pail ikers and uncropt f Us t the ground 

Then; are ft w so dull as to be incap ble of perceiving the beauty 
of the rhythm in the hst Tohnson goes* out of his way to censure 
the best thought and the best verse in Cowky — 

And the soft wings of Peace 0 r f m round 

Certainly it is not iambic where he wishes it to be Milton like 
the Italian potts, was rather too fond of this cadence but in the 
instances which Johnson his pointed out for reprobation it produces 
a fine effect So in the verse — 

Not Typhon huge ending in snaky twine 
It does the same in Samson Agomstes — 

Retiring from the popubr noise 1 seek 
This unfrequented place to find some ease — 

Ease to the body some ne to the mind 

Johnson tells us th it the third and seventh are weak syllables. 
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and that the peiiod leaves the ear unsatisfied Milton s ear 
happened to bt sitisficd by these pauses and so will any ear 
be that is not (oi was not intended by nature to be) nine fiur 
inches long Johnson is sensible of the humony which is pro 
ductd by the pause on the sixth sylhblc but commends it for no 
better leason thin because it forms i complete verse of itself 
There can be no better reason against it 

In regard to the pause at the third syllable it is very singular 
and remarkable th=it Milton never has paused for three lines to 
gether on any other point In the 327th 328th and 329th of 
Paradise Lost^ are these — 

[Bk 1 326 ] His swift pursuers from heaven s gates pursue® 

1 he advantage and descending tread us down 
Thus drooping or with linked thunderbolts 
Transtix us to the bottom of this gulf 

Another whose name I have forgotten, has censured in like 
manner the defection and falling off in the seventh syllable 
of that very verse which I r member your quoting as among 
the innumerable proofs of the poet s exquisite sensibility and 
judgment, — 

[11 873 ] And toward the gate r Ui g her bestial train 
where another would have written 

And rolling toward the gate &;c 

On the same occasion you praised Thomson very highly for 
having once wntten a most admirable verse where an oidinary 
one was obvious — 

And tremble every feather with desire 
Pope would certainly have preferred 

And every feather trembles with desire 

So would Dryden, probably Johnson, wbo censures some of the 
most beauuful lines in Milton praises one in Virgil, with as little 
judgment* He says, ‘ We hear the passing arrow — 

£t fugit hwrendum si ide/i elapsa sagitta 
Now there never was an arrow in the world that made a horrible 
I® Globe ed reads discern ] 
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itrtdor in its course The only sound is 1 veiy slight one occa 
fiioned by the feather Homer would ntvei have fallen into such 
an incongruity 

How magnificent is the close of this fourth book, from, — 

[970 ] Then whtn I am thy captive 

landor I do not agiee to the use of golden scales, not 
figurative but real jeweller s gold for weighing events — 

[lOO£ 3 B ttl and realms In these he put two v ght 
Tht equtl each of parting and of fight 
The lattLi qui k up flew and k k d the beam 

To pvs over the slighter objection of quid and kt h ns displeasing 
to the eai the vulg inty of ktektm^ the beam is intolerable He 
might as well nmong his angels ind among sights and sounds be 
fitting them talk of hiding the hudet Here again, he pays a 
penalty foi trespissmg 

Southey I doubt whethei (fifth book) there ever was a poet 
in a warm or temperate climate who at some time or othei of his 
life has not wntten about the nightingale But no one nvals or 
appi caches Milton in his fondness oi his success However, at 
the beginning of this book in 1 passage full of beauty, thcie are 
two expressions and the first of them relates to the nightingale 
which I disapprove — 

41 Tunes sweetest his Iw labo d ong 

In love labored^ the ear is gained over by the sweetness of the 
sound , but in the nightingale s song thi re is neither the reality 
nor the appearance of labor 

43 Set ff the face of things 

18 worthier of Addison than of Milton 

100 But know that in the soul &c 

This philosophy on dreams expounded by Adam, could 
never have been hitherto the fruit of his experience or his 
reflection 

Landor 

^53 


These art thy glorious works ftc 
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Who could imagine thu Milton who tnnslated the Psilms worse 
than any man ever tiansl itcd them before oi bince should in tins 
gloiious hymn have made the i4bth so much better thm the 
original ^ But there is \ wide diffeience between beinjr bound ta 
the wheels of i chiriot and guiding it He has ennobled that 
more noble one — 


O all y works ut ihe Lord &c 

But in 

185 Ye mists and exhalat m that now rise 

From hill or str ammg lake du ky r gray 
Till the un /» / your fl ecy kirt with 1 li &c 

Such a verse might be well ejected from my poem wh itsoever 
but here its prettiness is quite msulFcrable Adim nevci knew 
any thing eithei of paint 01 gold But c isting out this devil of 
a verse surely so beautiful a psalm or hymn never rose to the 
Creator 

Southey * No feai lest dinner cool (v 396) might as well 
never have been thought of it set ms a little too jocose The 
speech of R iphael to Adam on the subject of eating ind dnnking 
and the consequences is neither ingelic noi poetic il but the Sun 
supping with the Ocean is it least Anacreontic, and not very 
much debased by Cowley 

C433 3 bo w ihetf at 

And to their viands fM 

Landor 

711 Meanwhile the eternal eye whose sight lisccrns 

Abstmsest thoughts from forth his holy mount 
And from w thin the golden lamp that burn 
Nightly before him saw without their light 
Rebellion n mg &c 

And smiling to his only bon thu said &c 

Bentley, and several such cntics of poetry, are sadly puzzled, 
perplexed, ana irritated at this One would take refuge with 
the first grammar he can lay hold on, and cry pars pro toto 
another staves hard for another suggestion But if Milton 
by accident had written both Eternal and Eye wnth a capital 
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letter at tlie beginning they would have peiceived that he had 
used a noble and sublime expression for the Deity No one is 
offended at the words ‘ It is the will of Pro\idence or It is 
the will of the Almighty yet Pi evidence is that which sees 
hefori and m}ill is different from might 1 rue it is that Provi 
dence and Almighty iic quahties converted into appellations and 
aie well known to ignify the Supreme Being but if the Eternal 
Eye 18 less well known to signify him or not known at all that 
18 no reason why it should be thought inapplicable It might be 
used injudiciously for instance, the right hand of the Eternal 
Eye would be sinful iily so but smdes not The Eternal Eye 
speaks to his only bon TLhis is moie incomprehensible to the 
critics than the piece ding And truly if that eye were like ours 
and the oigan of speech like ours also, it might be strange Yet 
the very s ime good people have often he ird without wonder of 
a speaking eye in a very oidinaiy person and are conversant with 
poets who piecedc in expostulation oi an entreaty for a reply 
with ‘/mx mca Iheie is a much greater fault which none 
of them has observed in the beginning of the speech — 

[719 ] bon’ thou in wl )m my gl ry I behold 

In full r sple id nc ’A of 11 my might 

Now an heir is the future ind not the piesent possessor and he 
to whom he is hen must be extinct before he comes into 
possesion But this is nothing if you compare it with what 
follows a few lines below — 

[719 ] Let u advise and to this hazard draw 

With peed whit force is left and all employ 
In our detence t t 1 elos 
Tf h h pla m lu y 0 hi 

Such expiessions of derision are very ill applied and derogate 
much from the majesty of the Father We may well imagine 
that far diffeient thoughts occupied the Divine mind at the 
defection of innumerable angels and their inevitable and ever 
lasting punishment 

Southey The critics do not agree on the meaning of the 
words, — 

799 


Mueh less, for ft to be our Lord 
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Nothing I tl ink c^n be ckirer, even without the explandtion 
which IS jjiven by Abdiel in verse 813 — 

Canst tnoii with impioii obloquy condemn 
The just deciLc of God ptonounced and sworn 
I hat to A ly h n hy light endued 
Witli royal sceptre every soul in heaven 
Shallbedthl f 

V 869 lliere are those who c innot understand the plainest 
things yet A^ho can idmiit every fault that any clever man has 
committed btfoit Thus hesteihing 01 besieging^ spoken by an 
angel is thought proper and perhtps bcc^utiful becmsc a quibbler 
in a Latin comedy says amentmm baud amaniium It appears 
then on record that the first o\ert crime of the refractory^'angels 
was punning they fell rapidly after that 
I andor 

870 The t d g ca ry t th a idk g 

Whatevei anomUng the kings of the earth may have undergone, 
the King of Heaven had no occasion for it Who anointed 
him ^ When did his leign commence ^ 

874 Tfr gh th t h t 

Although our poet would have made no difficulty of accenting 
infinite * as we do and as he himself has done in other places, 
I am inclined to think that the accent is here on the second 
syllable He does not always accentuate the same word in the 
same place In verse 888, Bentley and the rest are in a bustle 
about — 

W ll ddt thou adv 

T i otf tfy idvt th t I fty 
T kdfot^dvtd I ttk 10 dtk 55 * 

One suggests one thing, another another but nothing is more 
simple and easy than the construction, if you put a poition of the 
second verse m a parenthesis, thus — 

Vet (not for thy advice or threats) &c 
Smbey Ihe archangel Michael is eommmded (Book VI, 
[* Globe ed reads tents ] 
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V 44) to do whu the Almighty who commands it, gave him 
not stient,th to do as wl find in the sequel and what w'ls 
reserved for the prowess of the Messiih 

Landor V 1 1 5 ‘ Where faith and realty &c Bentley 

more unlucky thin ever heie would substitute feaity is if there 
were any difference between feedty and faith rmle ind leak are 
the same in Italian 
Southey 

160 Before thy fellow ambitious to win & 

Surely this line ib a very feeble one and where so low i tone is 
not requisite foi the Inimony or effect of the period But the 
battle of Satin and Michiel is worth all the battle in all other 
poets I wish however I had not found 

[332 ] A stream ol ne t humor 1 suing 

The ichor of Homci has lost its virtue by exposure and 
npplieation to ordinary use Yet even this would have been 
better 

[33s ] Forth vith on all lit to his aid uua 

By angels 

This I atinism is inadmissible there is no loophole in our 
langu'ige for its re»-eption He once uses the same form in 
his IJistory ‘Now was fought eagcily on both siies Even 
here the word it should have preceded, and the phrase would 
still remain a stiff intractable Latinism In the lem under of 
this book there are much graver faults, imid highest beauty 
Suiely It >\as unwortliy of Milton to follow Anosto and 
Spenser and many others in dragging up his cannon fiom 
hell, ilthough it is not, as in the Faette Qiieeny represented 
to us distinctly, — 

R md vith bull t round 

Landor I wish he had omitted all from verse 483 — 

Which into hollow engines I nga d d 
Thick ramm d&tth thrbr 

-down to J23 and again from 346, barbtd with fire to 
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verse 628 where the wit which Milton calls the pleasant 
IS worthy of newly made devils who never had heard any before, 
and falls as foul on the poetiy as on the antagonist 

[656 ] Their a m ur helpt their f rm 

Here helpt meins increased A kw lints above, we find Light 
ns the lightning glimpse We should have quite enough of this 
debcnption if at veisc 628 we substituted but for so^ and con 
tinned to verse 644 They pluckt the seated hills skipping 
over all until we reach 654 — 

Which in the air &c 

Southey I think I would go much firther, and ^ake 
larger defalcations I would lop off the whole from Spints 
of purest light,’ veise 660 to 831 tlicn (for He) leading 
“ God on hib impious foes as far as 843, ‘ Ins ire Again, 
omitting nine verses to ‘‘yet half his strength The 866th 
line IS not a verse it is turned out of an Italian mould, but in a 
state too fiuid and incohesive to stand in English This book 
should close with, — 

[8743 Hell at last 

Yawning received them whole and on them clos d 

Landor The poem would indeed be much the better for all 
the omissions you propose if you could anywhere find ro»m for 
those verses which begin at the 760th, “He m celestial panoply, 
and end with that subhme — 

He onward came far off his coming t»hon 

The remainder both for the subject and the treatment of it, 
may be given up without a regret. The last verse of the book 
falls “ succiso poplite, — 

Remembei and fear t trangreu 

Beautiful as ire many parts of the Invocation at the cammence«t 
ment of the seventh book, 1 should more gladly have seen il 
without the first forty lines, and beginning, — 

The affable archangel 
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[126 ] But knowledge 1 as food and needs no less 
Hef temperance over appetite 

He might have ended here. He goes on thus — 

to know 

In measure what the mind may well contain 

Even this does not satisfy him he adds — 

Oppresses else with surfeit and soon turns 
Wisdom to folly as ur hm-nt t •wni 

Now certainly Adam could never yet ha\e known any thing 
about^the meaning of surfeit ind may suspect that the angel 
himself must have been just as ignoiant on a section of physics 
which ne\er hid existed in the world below, and must have been 
without analogy in the world abo\e 

Landor His suppei with Adam was unlikely to produce a 
surfeit 

139 At I at our emious foe hath fail d 

Theie IS no mewing w at least < it last * would be little better 
I would not be ciptious noi irreverent but surely the words which 
Milton gives as spoken by the Father to the bon heir the appear 
ance of boastfulness and absurdity 1 he Son must ilready have 
knowi) both die potency and will o the Father How incom- 
pirably more judicious after five terrific verses, comes at once 
without my intervention — 

[216] Siknce je troubled wa\ si and thou deep peace! 

If we can imagine any thought or expression at all worthy of the 
Deity, we find it heie In verse 2435 we have another specimen 
of Milton 8 consummate art — 

And earth self balanced on her centre hung 

Unhappily he permitted his learning to render him verbose imme- 
diately after — 

Ut there be light said God and forthwith light 
Ethereal first of things quintessence pure 
Sprung from the deep 
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The mtei mediate verse is useless and injurious beside, accordinj; 
to his own account light was not first of things He rtpre 
sents It spnnging from * the deep after the earth had • hung ou 
her centre and long after the witeis hid been ipparent We do 
not want philosophy in the poem we only want consistency 
Southey There is no part of Milton s poetry where harmony 
IS preserved, together with conciseness, so remarkably is in the 
verses beginning with 313 and ending at 338 but m the midst 
of this beautiful description of the young earth, we find 

And bush with f tzxl d hair tmpltcd 

But what poet 01 painter ever in an equal Aegiee has raised our 
admiiation of beasts foi^ls ind fish ^ I know you hive ejected 
to tht repetition shoal in the woid scull [_^02 ] 

Landor Shoal is a conuption of scull which ought to be 
restored serving the other with in ejectment to another place 
Nor do I like fry But the birds never looked so bciutiful since 
they left Paiadiae Let me lead, howevei three or four verses 
in order to ofFei a lemark — 

[437 ] Othtr on silver lak s and rivers bithed 

Their down^ breast the swan with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling proudly lowi^ 

Her state witli oary' feet yet oft the) quit 
The dank and rising on stiff pennons towci SLc 

Frequently as the great poet pluses it the ninth syllable it is 
incredible that he should have done it thnee in the space of five 
verses For which reason and is nothing is to be lost by it, I 
would place the comma after mantling No woid in the whole 
compass of our language has been so often til applied or misundei 
stood by the poet as this 
Southey 

Bk viii 38 Speed to describe whose wiftness number fails 

Adam could have hid no notion of swiftness m the heavenly 
bodies or the earth it is among the latest and most wonderful of 
dxscov enes 

Landor Let us rise to Eve ind thiow iside oui dgebra 
Tlie great poet is always greatest at thia beatific vision I wish, 
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howt\er he had omitted the 46th and 47th verses and also the 
60th 61st 6/d and 63d Ihere is a beautiful 11 regularity in 
the 62d, — 

And from about her shot darts of desiit 

But when ht adds, Into all tyes, as there weie bit four we 
mast except the angel s two the angel had no occasion for ^Msh- 
ing to see what he was seeing 

[76 J He his fabric of the heavens 

Hath left to their dispute p h p i mm 
His laughter 

I cannot well entertain this opinion of the Creatoi s nsible facul 
ties^nd propensities Milton here cnriies his 'inthropomorphi m 
much f irther than the poem (which needed i good deal of it) 
required 

Southey I am sony to find a veise of twelve sylhbles in 2 16 
I mean to say wheie no sylhbles coiksce in which eise theie 
are sevenl which cont iin that number unobjectionably 

iMiidot In my opinion, a gieiter fiult is to be found m the 
passage beginning at vcise 287 — 

1 here gentl sleep 

Fir t f )und me and with oft 3ppie ion seiz d 
M> drowsied sense untroubl 1 though 1 thought 
I then vd passing!: to my former state 
In eiisibl and forthwith to dissolv 

How could he think he was passing into a state of which at 
that time he knew nothing ^ 

[Bk X ] 191 Daughter of God and man immortal Eve^ 

Magnihcent verse, and worthy of Milton in Ins own person but 
Adam in calling hei thus is somewhat too poetical and too pie- 
sumptuous for wh it else does he call hei but daughter of God 
and me ^ Now thp idea of daughter could ne\er by any 
possibility, have yet entered his mmd 

3z8 Aff t us With his foul esteem 

Of our integrity hi9 foul esteem 
Sticks no dishonor on our ftont but turns 
Foul on himself 
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The word affront ib to be taken m it plain English sense, not in 
Its Itahin but whit a jinqle and clash and clumsy play of words * 
In verse 353 I hnd, But bid her well be waie and he ware 
18 very properly in two woids so should he gone and cannot 

[Bk viii ] Z99 To the garden of bliss thy seat prepared 

This verse is too slippery too Italian 

403 What thinkest thm then of me and this my state ? 

Seem I to thee sufhciently posscst 
Of happine s or not who am alone 
From all tttinity •* for none 1 know 
Second to me or like equal much less 

This comes with an ill gnee after the long consultation which 
the hather had holden with the Son equal (we are taught to 
believe) m the godhead 
Southey 

411 And through all mbe ab lut though one 

I wish he had had the courage to resist this pedantic quibbling 
Latinism Our language has ntier admitted the phrase, and 
never will admit it 

Landor I have struck it out you see and torn the paper in 
doing so In verse 576 — 

Made so lorn &c 

I regret that we have lost this beiutiful adjective which was well 
worth bnnging fronli Italy Here fellows some \eiy bad reasoning 
on love, which (being human love) the angtl could know nothing 
about, and speaks accordingly He adds — 

[588 ] In loving thou dost well in passion not 

Now love to be perfect should consist of passion and sentiment 
in parts as neaily equil as possible with somewhat of the material 
to second them 

Southey We are come to the mnth book, from which I would 
cast away the first forty seven verses 

Landir Judiciously In the 8 1 st you will find a verb singular 
for two substantives the land where flows Ganges and Indus 
The small fry will carp at this, which is often an elegance , but 
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oftener in Greek than in Latin in Latin than in French, in 
French than in English Here follow some of the dullest lines in 
Milton — 


Him after long debate irresolute 
Of thoughts resolved his final sentence chose 
Fit ve sel fittest imp of fraud m whom 
To enter and his dark suggestion hide 
From sharpe t sight for m the wily snake 
Whate\er leights n would suspicious mark 
from hi wit and nati e subtilty 
1 roccLding wh ch in other beasts observed 
Doubt might beg t of diabolic power 
Active within btyond the sense of brute 

Not*to insist on the prosaic of the passage we may inquire who 
could bt suspicious or who could know any thing about his wit and 
subtility ^ He had been created but a few days and piobably 
no cieatuie (biute hum in or angelic) had evei taken the least 
notice of him or heud inything of his piopensities Diabolic 
jx)wei h td liken no such diiection and the seipent was so 
ob r /v. a brute that the Devil himself knew scarcely where to 
find him When, howeve 1 1 did ''ud him — 

[183 ] In laby i ith of many a round self rolled 

His head tiie midst ul tl tor d th ubttle wiles 

— he made the most of him But why had he hitherto borne 
so bad a character ^ Who had ever yet been a sufferer by his 
wit and subtilty ^ In the very next \erses, the poet says he 
was— 

Not nocent yet but on the grassy herb 
^ arless unfear d he slept 

Southey These are the contndictions of a dreamer Horace 
has said of Homer, aliquando bonus dormitat This reelly 
IS tio lapping It IS heavy snonng But how fiesh and 
vigoious he nse the next moment’ And we are earned by 
him, we know not how, into the presence of Eve and help 
hex to hold down the strong and struggling woodbine for the 
irbor I wish Milton had forgotten the manner of Eunpides 
xn his dull reflections, and had not forced into Adams 
mouth — 
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[234 ] For nothing lovelier can be founi 

In woman than to t dth 1 Id ^ d 
An I good works in her husband to promote 

All this IS veiy true but \ery tedious and very out of place 
Lmdor Let us come into the optn air again with her 
wish she had not confess d such a predilection for 

581 The mell of weetest f ml 

for iltliough It is said to be ver) pit tsant to serpents no serpent 
had yet communicated any of his tastes to womankind Again 
1 suspect you would wish oui good Milton a little farther from 
the schools when ht tells Eve that 

[ 67 ] 1 he wife where danger or dishonor lurks 

Safe t and seemUt t by her hu band stays 
Who guards her or with her the Wor t endures 

But how fully and nobly ht compensates the inappropnate 
thought by tlie most apyropnate * — 

Just then retu n d at of ev n fi tven 


To whom the wily add blithe and glad 

I Strongly object to the word adder^ which reduces the grand 
serpent to very small dimensions It never is, or has been, 
applied to any othtr species than the little ugly venomous 
viper of our country Of such a leptile it nevtr could be 
Slid that 

[631] He Tvy^/yrolld 

In tan^l 

Nor that 

Hope eWate and j ly 
Brightens his cicst 

Htie, again, Homer would hive run into no such error But 
error is moie pirdonable than wantonness, such as he conumts 
in verse 648 — 


1*78 3 

Southey 


l^ruddess to me though /ruti be here to excess 
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handor You have often no doubt repented in writing a 
word you had written ]ust before Milton has done it mad 
vertendy in 

674 t While each part 

Motion h act won audience ere th tongue &c 

Evide/'< y each should be and Looking at the tempter in the 
shap^^f an adder is he is list represented to us there is 
sonW which prepares for d smile on the face of Eve, when 
hef t,— 

j? /] L t ^ 

* Me who have to iche 1 and tasted yet both I v 

An 1 1 fe more perfe t have att lined than fate 
Meant me 

/ jw certainly the adder was the most hideous creature that 
f ei had cio&scd her path nd she had no mtms of knowing 
- I^less by taking his own woid for it that he was a bit wiser 
Jhan the rest Indeed she had heaid the voices of many long 
Sefore she had heard nis ind as they all eKeelled him in state 
Winess she might well imagine they were by no means infenor to 
him m intellect and were more likely by their conform ition to 
have reached and eaten the apple although they held their tongues 
In verse 781 — 

i>he plucked sh / 

Earth ft.lt the wound and Nature from hr af 8cc 

Surely he never wrote eat for at nor would he idmit a rhyme 
where he could at least pilinte it But although we met together 
for the puipose of plucking out the weeds and briars of this 
boundless and most gloiious garden and not of over lauding the 
praises of others we must admiie the wonderful skill of Milton 
in this section of his woik He represents Eve as beginning to 
be deceitful and audacious as ceasing to feai , and almost as cc is 
mg to reverence the Cre tor and Siuddering not at extinction 
Itself, until she thinks 

[ 8 x 8 ] Of Adam wedded to another Eve 

Southey We shall lose our dinner, our supper, and our sleep, 
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if we expTtiate on the innumerable beauties of the volume we 
have scarcely time to note the blemishes Among these — 

[853] In her face excuse 

Came prologue and apology less ^ prompt 

There is a levity and impropiiety in thus rushing on the stage 
I think the verses 957, 958 and 959 superfluous and somewhat 
dull beside that they are the repetition of verses 915 and 916 
in his soliloquy 

Landor I wish that after verse 1003, — 

Wept at completing of the mortal sin 
— every verse were omitted xuntil we reach the 1 121st 
They sat them down to weep 

A very natural sequence We should indeed lose some fine 
poetry in which however, there are passages which even the 
sanctitude of Milton is inadequate to veil decorously At all 
events we should get fairly nd of “ Herculean Samson ^ V 
1060 

Southey But you would also lose such a flood of harmony as 
never ran on earth beyond that Paradise I mean — 

[xo8o 3 How shall 1 behold the face 

Henceforth of God or angtl erst with joy 
And rapture so oft beheld ? l-hose heavenly shapes 
Will dazzle now this earthly with their blaze 
Insuflerably bright Ohl might I heie 
In sohtude live savage 1 in ome glade 
Obscured where highest woods, impenetrable 
To star or sunlight spread their umbrage broad 
And brown as evening Cover me ye pines 
Ye cedars with innumerable boughs 
Hide me where I may never see them more 

Landor Certainly, when we read these verses, the ear is 
closed against ill others, for the day, or even longer It some* 
times 16 a matter of amusement to ^ar the silliness of good men 

{J Globe ed veads 

‘ in her face excuse 
Came prolocpie and apology to prompt 
Which with bland words at will she thus addressed ] 
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conversing on poetry but when they lift up some favorite on their 
shoulders, and tell us to look at one equal in height to Milton I 
feel stiongly inclined to scourge the more prominent fool of the 
two, the moment 1 can discover which it is 
Southey 

1064 Long they sat ^9 ttr knm t 

Stillingfleet says, < 1 his vulgai expression m'ly owe its origin to 
the stones in romances of the effect of the magical wand No 
thing m )re likely How many modes of speech are called \ulgai 
in a contemptuous sense which because of their propnety -ind 
aptitude stnke the senses of all who heir them and icmain in 
the memory dunng the whole existence of the language ' This 
16 on?, and although of daily pirlancc it is highly poetical and 
amo ig the few flowers of romance that retain their freshness and 
odor 
Landor 

Bk X V 5 For what can scape the eye &c 

When we find in Milton such woids as scape ^sdatn, &c with 
the sign of tlision in front of them we may ittnbute such a sign 
to the wilfulness of the printer and the mdifference of the author 
in regard to its coirection He wrote both words without it, from 
the Italian scappare and sdegnare In verse 29 — 

Maa haste to mak appear 

— 18 negligence or worse , but incomparably worse still is, — 

95 And usher in 

The evening cool when he from wrath m r 0 / 

Southey In II8 he wntes revile (a substantive) for rebuke 
In 130 and 131 are two seises of similar pauses in the same 
place — 

1 should conceal and not expose to blame 
By my complaint 

The worst of it is, that the words become a verse, and a less 
heavy one by tagging the two pieces together 

And not expose to blame by my complaint 
1 agree with you that^ in blank verse, the pause, after the fourth 
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syllable which Pope and Tohnson seem to like the btst is 
very tiresome if often repeated and Milton seldom falls into 
It But he knew wheie to employ it with effect for example, 
in this sharp reproof twice over Verses 145 and 146 — 

Was she thy God that her thou didst obey 
Befott his voice ? 

In verse 155 h» represents the Almighty using a most unseemly 
metaphor — 

Which was thy part 

And pel son 

A metaphor taken from the masks of the ancient stnge certainly 
ill suits His part ind peison ^ 

Landor Htie arc seven (v 175) such \ilc verses and 
forming so vile a sentence that it appears to me a pirt of God s 
malediction must have fallen on them on tlien way from Genesis 
In 1 94 he siys — 

Children thou slnlt bung 
In sorrow forth and to thy husband wiU 
1 hme shall submit he over thee shall rule 

The Deity had commanded the htter part from the beginning 
It now comes as the completion of the curse 
Verse 1 98 is no verse at ill 

Because thou hast ha k dto the voice ol thy wite 

There are very few who have not done this bon grt mal^grcy 
ind many have thought it curse enough of itself , poor Milton 
no doubt among the rest 

Southey I suspect you will abate a little of youi hilarity, 
if you continue to rcid fiom verse 220 about a dozen they 
are most oppressive 

[266 ] I hall not lag behind nor err 

i he way thou le^dlDg 

Such IS the punctuation , wrong, I think I would read, — 

I shall not lag behind nor err 
Ihti way thou leading 

Lmdor He was very fond of this Latinism , but tjo err a 
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is neither Litin idiom nor English Fiom to 316 
whdt a senes of verses* — a stiuctuie more magndictnt md 
wonderful than the terrific bridge itseU, the consti action of 
which required the united work of the two great vanquishers of 
all mankind 

Southy Pity that he could not abstain fiom «i pun at the 
bridge foot by wondrous art pontifical ’ In verse 348 he 
recurs to the word ponttfice A few lines above I mean verse 
315 theiL must bt i parenthesis The veises are printed — 

Follow ng the track 

Of batan to the self same place wher he 
First light d frim his win^ and landed safe 
From o it of cliao to tli outsid bare 
Of this round world 

I would place all the words after Satan including chaosy 
in a pirenthesis else wc must altei the second to for on and 
IS safer and more revcicntiil to coiicct the punctuation of 
^ great poet than the slightest word Bentley is much addicted 
^ to this impertinence 

Landor In his emendations, as ht calls them both of 
Milton and of Horace foi one happ) conjecture he makes at 
least twenty wrong and ten iidiculous In the Greek poets 
and sometimes in Terence he beyond the rest of the pack, was 
often brought into the tuil by scenting an unsOundness in the 
metre But let me praise him whcic fcvi think of praising him 
or even of suspecting his supeiiority He wrote bettei English 
tEin his idveisaiy Middleton and established for his univeisity 
that supr'^micy in classical litciature which it still retains 

In veisc 369 I find Thou us empowel^^/ This is ungram 
maticil It should be empowerf^j/ since it relates to time past 
Had It related to time present it would still be wrong it should 
then be empoweitj/ I wondci that Bentley has not lemarked 
this, for It lay within his competence 

Southey That is no reason why he omitted to remark it I 
hke plain English so much that I cannot refrain fihm censuung 
the phraselogy of verse 345 * With joy and tidings fuiight 
vAssccimgjoyJul ttdmgs ind defended by Virgil’s munera l^tiHamque 
d& Phrases are not good, whether m Latin or English which 
do not convey their meaning unbroken and unobstructed The 
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best understancLng would with difficulty master such expression^ 
of which the eij^niffcation ib traditional from the grammanans^ but 
beyond the bounds of logic or even the liberties of speech You, 
who have ridiculed Virgil s odor attuRt auras and many similar 
foolish tucks committed by him will pardon my animadver8ioi|j| 
on a smaller (though no small) fiult in Milton 

Latidor Right Again I go forward to punctuatjcttlif’ 
Bentley is puzzled again at verse 368 It is printed wi^ 
following — 

Thou hast achieved our liberty confined 
Within hell gates till now thou us empower d 
To fortify thus far and overlay 
With this portentous bridge the dark abyss 

The punctuation should be, — 

Thou hast achieved our hberty confined 

ithin hell gates till now thou us empowerdst See 

I wonder that Milton should a second time have committed ao 
grave a grammatical fault as he does in writing thou empower«/, 
instead of empowered// Verse 380 — 

Parted by the empyreal bounds 
His y adrat re from thy orbicular world 

Again the schoolmen, and the crazy philosophers who followed 
them It was believed that the empyrean is a quadrangle, 
because in the RevelaUon the Holy City is square It is lament- 
able that Milton should throw overboard such prodigious stores 
of poetry and wisdom, and hug with such pertinacity the ill-tieif , 
bladders of crude learning But see him here again m jOtt 
glory I wish indeed he had rejected *<the plebeian 
militant, and that we might read, missing four verses, — 

[441 ] He through the midst unmarked 

Ascended hfs high throne 

What noble vei’ses fifteen together ' 

SmUbey It is much to be regretted that most of the worst 
verses and much of the foulest language are put mto the mouth 
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of the Almighty For instance, verse 630, &c I am afiaid 
yoa will be less toleiant here than you were ibout the quadrature 

My hell hounds to lick up the draff and hlth 
till crammed and goreed nigh burst 
With suckt and glutted onal 

We are come 

[657 ] To the other five 

Their planetary motions and aspects 
In SLXtile square and trine and opposite — 

693 Like change on sea and land derat blast 

Although he is parti'll to this scansion, 1 am inclined to believe 
that he#e he wrote sidereal because the same scansion as sidetal 
recurs in the close of the verse next but one — 

Now f m th north 

And if It IS not too presumptuous, 1 hould exjiress i doubt 
whether the poet wrote 

[795 ] wrath also? Be it man is not so 

Not so and also in this position are disagreeable to the ear 
which might have been ivoided by omitting the unnecessary so 
at the close 

Landor You are correct * me So I find it spelled 
(v 81^) not alf me * -is usually It is wonderful that of 'dJ 
dungs borrowed, we should borrow the expression ot gnef 
One would naturally think that every nation had its own and 
indeed every mm his me ' is tlie al>tme of the Italians 

jdht lasso ' is also theirs Our gaJso less poetical and senti- 
mental, comes also from them we need not look for the root 
Soutltey Again I would curtiil a long and somewhat foul 
excrescence terminating with coarse invectives agamst the fem-ile 
sex, and with reflections more suitable to the charactei xnd 
experience of Milton than of Adam I would insert my pruning 
luufe at verse 871, — 

To warn all creatures from thee — . 

ami cut clean through, quite to •♦household peace confound, 

verse 908 
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Landor The reply of Eve is exquisitely beautiful^ espe- 
cially — 

[930 ] Both have sinned but thou 

Against God only I against God and thee 

At last her voice fails her — 

Me me only just obie t of his ire 

Bentley and thousiiids moie would leid Ml only me* 
But Milton di^ not write foi Bentley noi foi those thousands 
more Similar in the trepidation of gnef is Virgil s ^ Me, 
ne adsum qui feci &c 

1003 Why stand wl longer hivenng under fears 

1 hat show no end but death and have the power 
Of many ways to die the hottest choosing 
Destruction with de truction to destr:)y 

This punctintion is perhaps the best yet published but after 
all, It renders the sentence little better than nonsense Eve 
according to this, talks at once of hesiUtion and of choice, 
* shiveimg under fears and both of them ‘ choosing the 
shortest waj yet she expostulates with Adam why he is 
not ready to make the choice The perplexity would be solved 
by wnting thus — 

W hy stand we longer shiveruig under fears 
1 hat show no end but death '' an 1 have the power 
Of many ways to die ’ the shorteiit hoose — 

Destruction with destruction to destroy 

If we peisist in retaining tht pniticipk choostng instead of 
the impentive hoose gnmmar sense, and spiiit ill escape us 
I am convinced that it was an oversight of the transcriber md 
we know how easily in oui own works faults to which the 
eye and ear are accustomed escape our detection and we are 
surprised when hey ire hrst pointed out to us 
Southey I wish you could mend is easily, — 

X053 curse aslope 

KrUin tti M tk ground with labor I must earn &c 

f^mdor In the \ ery first verse of the eleventh book, Milton 
H i^lved to display hi knowledge of the Italian idiom We 
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left Adam and Eve prostrate and prostrate he means that they 
should still appear to us although he writes — 

1 hu*! they in loneliest plight repentant food 
Pr-iynig 

Stavano pregando would signify they continued praying Iht 
Spaniards hm th'' same expression the Piench vtho never 
stand still on any occasion ait. without it 

Southey It is piteous that Milton in ill his strength is 
forced to fall back on tlie old fable of Deucalion and Pyrihi 
And the players which the Son of God piesents to the Father 
in a golden censer mixed with incense hid never yet been 
offered to the Mediator and requiied no such aecompaniment 
01 conveyance There aie some noble lines beginning at veise 
72 but one of them is piosaic m itself and its discord is piofit- 
less to the othei s In verse S6 — 

01 that df ndd frait, 

—I must remark thit Milton is not quite exempt from the e\il 
spilt of sayin^ things foi the meie pleisuic of defending them 
Chiuccr used the woid def nd as tht English of edueation then 
used it in common with the b rench It was obsolete in th it 
sense when Milton wrote so it was even m the age of Spencer 
who IS foiced to employ it for the ihymc 

Landor This evil spint whie i you find hanging ibout 
Milton, fell on him from two school rooms both of which me 
now becone much less noisy and somewhit moie instructive 
although Phillpots is in the one and although Bioughmi is in 
the othci I mein the school looms of theology and ciiticism 
Southey You will be glid that he accents contrite (v 90) 
on the last syllable but the ghdness will cease at the hist of 
ruepticle veise 123 

Landor I question whethei he pronounced it so Mj 
opinion IS thit he pronounced it receptacle Latinizing as usual 
and especiilly in Book VIII v 565, — 

By ttr bug overiQuch to things &c 

We are strmge perverters of Latin accentuations From 
%mto we make irritate from e^cito excite But it must be con 
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ceded that the latter is much for the better and perhaps tbei 
former also You will puzzle many good Latin scholars in Eng<^ 
land and nearly ail abroad, if you make them read any senten e 
containing trnio or exato in iny of their tenses. 1 have of):en 
tiled It and nearly all, excepting the Italians have pronounced 
both words wrong 

Southey 

[128 ] Watchful cherubim four faces each 

Had Ik ad bl J nu 

Better left this to the imagination double Januses are queer 
figures He continues — 

All their shape 

Spangl d with eyes more numerous than those 
Of Argus 

At the restoration of learning, it was very pardonable to seize 
on every remnant of antiquity and to throw togethei into one 
great storeroom vthatever could be collected fiom all countries, 
and from all authors, sacred and profane Dante has done it, 
sometimes rather ludicrously Milton here copies his Argus 
And, four lines farther on, he brings forwaid Leucothoe^ in her 
own pel son, although she had then no existence 

Landor Nor indeed had subscriptions to articles 01 any 
thing else yet we find ‘ but Fate subscribed not, v iSi 
And within three more hnes *The bird of Jove Otherwise, 
the passage is one of exquisite beauty Among the angels 
and close at the side of the archangel had dipped her 

woof Verse 267 retire is a substantive from the Italian and 

divinely beautiful is the next passage ' It is impos«^ 
sible not to apply to Milton himself the words he has attributed 
to Eve — 

[281 3 From thee 

How hall 1 part ? and whither wander down 
Into a lower world ? 

My eai, I confess it is dissatisfied with every thing, for days and 
weeks, after the harmony of Paradise Lost Leaving tbi$ 
magnificent temple, 1 am hardly to be pacified by the fairy>-built 
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thambers the nch cupboards of embossed plate, and the omni- 
genous images ot Shakspeare 

Souihey I must interrupt your transports 

(^385 ] His j might there command where ever stood 

f City of old or modern fame 

Here art twenty-five lines desciibing cities to exist long after 
^ and many which his ey could not have commanded even if they 
existed then because they were situated on the opposite side of 
the globe But some of them the pott reminds us ifterwaid 
Adam might have seen m spirit Diffuse as ht is he appears 
quite moderate in comp irison with 1 asso on i similar occasion 
who e^patiitts not only to the length of five-ind twenty lines 
but to between four ind fi\c hundred 

Landor At verse 480 there begins a catalogue of diseases 
which Milton increased in the second edition of the poem 
He added — 


D moniar frenzy mopmg melancholy 
An-i moonstruck madne pining atr:>phy 
Mdia mi s and w de wasting pt tilenct I 

There should be no eommi after ‘melancholy as there is in 
my copy 

Southey And in mine too He might have afforded to 
strike put the two picccding itrscs when these n6ble ones were 
presented 

Inttstine stone and ulcer colic pangs 

are better to be undei stood than to be expressed His desenp 
tion of old age is somewhat less sorrowful and much less repulsive 
It closes with, — 

[543 ] In thy blood will reign 

A m lancholy d mp of cold and d y 

Nobody could understand this who had not read the strange 
notions of physicians, which continued down to the age of 
Milton, in which we find such nonsense as ‘ adust humors 
I think you would be unreluctant to expunge verses 624 625, 
626, 627 

IV Q 
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Lander Quite and there is ilso much veibiage about the 
giants^ and very perplexed from verse 688 to 697 But some of 
the heaiiest verses m the poem are those on Noah from 717 to 
737 In the following we have vapour and exhalation wh ch 
signify the same 

749 Sea covered sea 

Sea Widiout hnr** 

This IS very sublime and indeed I could never heartily join with 
those who condemn in Ovid 

Omnia pontus erant deerant quoque litora ponto 

It IS true, the whole fact is stated in the first htmistich but the 
mind s eye moves from the centre to the circumference and the 
pleonasm cames it into infinity If there is any fault in this 
passage of Ovid Milton has avoided it but he frequently falls 
mto one vastly more than O vidian and after so awful a pause as 
la nowhere else in all the regions of poetry — 

How didst thou grieve then Adam to behold 
The end of all thy offspring I end so sad I 
Depopulation * 

The an ih r jlood 

Of tea and arrow afodtheal d wn d 
And a k thee a iky n 

It IS wonderful how little reflection on many occasions and 
how little knowledge on some very obvious ones, is displayed by 
Bentley To pass over his impudence m pretending to correct the 
words of Milton (whose handwnting was extant), just as he 
would the corroded or corrupt text of any ancient author here m 
verse 895, * To drown the world with man therein or beast** 
he tells us that birds are forgot and would substitute With man 
or beast or fwl * He might as well have said that jdeas are 
forgot Beast means every thing that is not man It would be 
much more sensible to object to such an expression as men and 
ammalsf and to ask, Are not men animals ^ and even more so 
than the rest, if anma has with men a more extensive meanii^ 
than with other creatures. Bentley in many things was very acute , 
but his criticisms on poety produce the same effect as the water 
of a lead mine on plants* He knew no more about it than HaUam 
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knows, in whom acuteness is certainly not blunted by such a 
weight of learning 

Southey We open the twelfth book we see land at last. 

Landor Yes and dry land too Happily the twelfth is the 
shortest In a continuation of six hundred and twenty-five flat 
verses we are prtpaied for our passage over several such deserts 
of almost equal extent, and still more frequent in Paradise Re 
gamed But at the close of the poem now under our examma 
tion, there is a brief union of the sublime and the pathetic for 
about twenty lines, beginning with All in bright array * 

We are comforted by the thought thit Providence had not 
abandoned our first parents, but was still their guide that 
although they hid lost Paradise, they were not debirred from 
Eden that although the angel had left them sohtaiy and 
sorrowing, he left them ‘yet in peace The teimination is 
proper and complete 

In Johnson s estimate I do not perceive the unfairness of which 
many ha\e complained Among his first observations is this 
“ Scaitdy any recital is wished shorter for the sake of quickening 
the mom action This is untiue wcic it true, why remark as 
he does subsequently that the poem is mostly read as a duty not 
as a pleasure I think it unnecessai y to say a word on the moral 
or the subject for it requires no genius to select i grand one 
The heaviest poems may bo ippended to the loftiest themes 
Andr^j^ni and others, hom MiUon turned over and tossed aside 
art evidences It lequires i large stock of patience to travel 
through Vida and we slacken in our march dthough accom- 
panied with the livehtr smg song of Sanna^r Let any reader 
who 16 not by many degrees more pious than poetical be 
asked whether he felt a very gieat interest in the greatest 
actors of Paradise Lost^ in what is either said or done by the 
angels or the Cieator and whether tlie humblest and weakest 
doira not most attract him Johnson $ remarks on the allegory 
of Milton are just ind wise , so are those on the non maten- 
, ality or non immateriality of Satan These faults might have 
been easily avoided but Milton with all his stiength, chose 
rather to make antiquity his shield-bearer, and to come foiward 
under a piotection which he nught proudly have disdained 
Southey You will not countenance the cntic, nor Dryden 
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whom he quotes in s^ymg that Milton saw Nature through 
the spectacles of books 

Landor Unhippily, both he and Diyden saw N'lture frem 
between the houses of Fleet Street If cvei theit was a poet 
who knew her well and described her in all her loveliness, it 
was Milton In the Paradise I ost how profuse in his descrip 
tions as became the time and place ^ In the jiliegt o and Penseroso, 
hov exquisite and select • 

Johnson asks What Englishman can take delight in tran- 
scribing passages which if they lessen the reput ition of Milton, 
dimin sli in some degiee the honoi of oui countiy ' 1 hope 

the honoi of our country will ilways rest on truth and justice 
It 18 not by concealing wh it is wrong that any thing ng(jt can 
be accomplished Ihere is no pleasure in transcnbing such 
passages but there is gieit utility Infciior wnteis exeicise no 
interest, attract no notice and serve no purpose Johnson has 
himself done great good by exposing gie it faults m git it authors 
His criticism on Milton s highest work is the most viluable of 
all his wntmgs He seldom is erroneous in his censures but 
he never is sufficiently exeittd to admiiation of what is purest 
and highest in jioetiy He his this in eommon with common 
minds (from which howevei, his own is otheiwise fai i emote) 
to be pleased with vihat is nearly on a level with him and to 
dnnk as contentedly a heady bevera^,e with its discolored 
froth as what is of the best vint.ige He is morbid nojt only 
in Ins weakness but in his strength There is much to pardon 
much to pity much to respect and no little to admire, in 
him 

After I have been r ading the Paradise Lost I can take up 
no othei poet with satiaf iction I t»eem to h ive left the music 
of Handel foi the music of the streets or at best for drums 
and fifes Although in Shikspeare there are occasional bursts 
of harmony no less sublime yet, if there were many such 
u) continuation it would be hurtful, not only in comedy, buts 
also in tragedy The greater part should be equable and con- 
versational I or if the excitement were the same at the be- 
gmmng, the middle, and the end , if, consequently (as must be 
the case), the language and versification were equally elevated 
throughout, — any long poem would be a bad one, and, worst of 
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all n draim In our English heroic veise such is Milton has 
composed it there is a much gicitcr vinety of fcLt of mo\e 
ment of music il notes ind bars than in the Greek heroic and 
the final sounds ire incompaiibl) moie divtisified My predilec 
tion in youtli \\ is on the side of Homer for I had lead the 
/had twice, md the Odyssea once befoie the Paradise Lost 
A\erse as I am to every thing relating to theology and especi 
illy to the \icw of it thrown open by this poem I recur to it 
incessantly is the noblest specimen in the woild of eloquence 
harmony and genius 

Southiy Lc lined md sensible men are of opinion that the 
Paradise J ost should ha\c ended witli the words Providence 
their guide It might very well hive ended theie but we art 
unwilling to lose sight ill at once of ©ui first paients Only one 
more glimpse is allowed us we arc thinkful for it We have 
seen the natuiil tens they dropped we hive seen that they 
wiped them soon And why was it ^ Not bee lust the world 
was all before them but beciuse there still itmimcd for them 
under the guidance of Providence not indeed the delights ot 
Paradise, now lost for ever but the genial clime and calm repose 
of Eden 

Landor It has been the piactiee in late years to supphnt 
one dynasty by aiiothci political ind poetic il Within our 
own memory no mm had evei cxi ed who preferred Lucretius 
on tRe whole to Vii^^il or Dante to Homer But the great 
Florentine in these dijs is extolled high above the Greeiin ind 
Milton Few, I believe, have studied him more ittentively or 
with more delight thm I hive but, beside the piodigious dis- 
piopoition of the bid to the good, theie aie fundamental defects 
which theie ire not in eithci of the other two In the Dnma 
Commedta the chaiacteis ire without any bond of union my 
field of action any definite aim Iheie is no central light above 
the Bolge, and we iie chilled in Paiadise even at the side of 
Bentnce 

Southey Some poeticiJ Penllus must surely have invented 
the ter%a rma I feel in reading it as a school boy feels when 
he 18 beaten over the head with a bolster 

Landor We shill hiidJy be in time for dinner What 
should we have been if we had lepeated with just eulogies all the 
noble things in the poem we have been reading ^ 
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Southey They would never have weaned you from the 
Mighty Mother who phced her turrettd crown on the head of 
Shakspem 

Landor A nb of Shakbpeart would have made a Milton 
the samt. portion of Milton, dl poetb born fever since 


SECOND CONVERSATION! 

Southey As we are walking on, and before we open our 
Milton again we may digress a little in the direction oft those 
poets who havL risen up from undei him, and of seveial who seem 
to ha^ e never hid him m sight 

I andor We will, if you pleise and I hope you may not 
find me impatient to attain the object of our walk However, 
let me confess to you, at starting that I disapprove of models, 
even of the most excellent. Faults may be avoided especially if 
they are pointed out to the inexperienced in such bright examples 
as Milton and teachers in schools and colleges would do well 
to bnng them forward instead of inculcating an indiscriminate 
admiration But every man b mind if thtie is enough of it, has 
itb peculiar bent, Milton maj be imitated and has been where 
he IS stiff where he is inverted where he is pedantic and probably 
those men we take for mockers were unconscious of their mockery 
But who can teach, or who is to be taught, his nchness, or his 
tenderness, or his strength The closer an infenor poet comes 
to a great model, the more disposed am 1 to sweep him out of 
my way 

Southey Yet you repeat with enthusnsm the Latin poetry of 
Robert Smith in imitator of Lucretius 

Landor I do , for Lucretius himself has nowhere wntteo 
such A, continuity of admirable poetry He is the only modem 
Latin poet who has composed three sentences together worth 
readmg and, indeed, since Ovid, no anaent has done it. I 
ought to bear great ill-will toward him for he drove me from 
the path of poetry I had chosen, and 1 crept into a lower What 

[1 Works n 1846 Works iv 1876] 
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a wonderful thing it is that the most exuberant and onlhant wit 
and the purest poetry in the course of eighteen centuries, should 
have flowed from two brothers * 

Southey We must see thiough many nges befoie we see 
through our own distinctly Few among the best judges and 
even among those who desired to judge dispassionately and im 
partially hive beheld their contemponnes in those proportions m 
which they appcired a century later 1 he ancients have greatly 
the advintage over us Scarcely can any man believe that one 
whom he has seen in coat and cravat can possibly be so great as 
one who wore a chlamys and i toga Those ilone look gigantic 
whom Time ^ rnulio aere sepstt or whom childish minds for the 
amusfi.ment of other minds more childish have lifted upon stilts 
Nothing is thought so lash as to mention a modern with an 
ancient but when both aie ancient the list comer often stands 
first The present form one cluster the past another We are 
petulant if some of the existing have pushed by too near us but 
we walk up composedly to the past with all our prejudices 
behind us We compare them Icisuiely one with another ind 
feel a pleasure in contnbuting to render them a plenary however 
a tardy justice In the fervor of our zeal, we often exceed it 
which we never are found doing with our contemporanes, unless 
in malice to one bettei than the rest borne of our popular and 
most celebrated authors ai<- employed by the booksellers to cry 
up ^the wares on hand or forthcoming partly for money and 
prtly for payment in kind Without such management, the 
best literary production is liable to moulder on the shelf 

Landor A wealthy man builds an ample mansion, well pro 
portioned in all \ts pai ts well stored with the noblest models of 
antiquity extensive vales and downs aftd forests stretch away 
from It m every direction but the stranger must of necessity pass 
It by unless a dependent is stationed at a convenient lodge to ad- 
mit and show him in Such you have given me to understand 
is become the state of our litenture The bustlers who nse into 
notice by playing at leap frog over one another s shoulders will 
disappear when the game is over and no game is shorter But 
was not Milton himself kept beyond the paling ^ Nevertheless, 
how many toupees and raquehures^ and other odd things with odd 
names, have fluttered among the jays ir the cheriy ordiard, while 
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we tremble to touch with the linger s end his grave, close buttoned 
gabardine ' Hl was called strange and singular long before he 
was acknowledged to be great so be suie, was Shakspeare, so» 
be suie was Bacon md so were all the rest, m the order of 
descent You aie too generous to regret that your liberal praise 
of Wordsworth was seized upon with mdity by his admiiers not 
only to win others to their part/ but ^dso to depress your ments 
Nor will you tnumph over their folly in confounding what is piti- 
ful with what IS admirable in him rather will you smile and 
without d suspicion of malice^ hnd the cleverest of these good 
people standing on his low joint-stool witji i slender piece of 
wavenng tape in his hand measuring him with Milton back to 
back There is as much diffeience between them is there is 
between a celindine and an ilex The one lies at full kngth and 
full breadth alon^^ the giound the other nses up stiff strong 
lofty, beautiful m the play of its slendeiei blanches ovei shadow- 
ing with the infinitude of its grandeui 

Southey You will be called to account is resentful and not 
for yourself, which you never have been thought but for anothei 
— a gia\er fault in the estimation of most 

I andor I do not remember that resentment has ever made 
me commit an injustice Instead of aenmony, it usually takes the 
form of ndicule , and the sun absorbs whatever is noxious in the 
vapor 

Southey You think me mild and pitient yet I have fdund it 
difficult to disengage from my teeth the clammy and bitter heavi- 
ness of some rotten nuts with which my Edinburgh hosts have 
regaled me , and you little know how tiresome it is to wheeze 
ovei the chaff and thistle beards m the chinky mangei of 
Hallam 

Landor We aie excellent Protestants in asseiting the liberty 
of pnvate judgment on all the mysteries of poetiy denying the 
exerase of a decreul to any one man, however intelligent and 

[2 Ihtre a e several attacks upon Hallam in this Conversation JLandor 
appears to have had two reasons foi di&likmg him In the first phic^ he 
alwa|^ ascribed to Hallam an unfavourable review of the Pentairieron 
which appeared in the I^oreis Q arttrly moreover Landor Jiad met 
HaHatti at Sir Charles Elton’s and had been snubbed by him (See 
Forsters Life p 204} 
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enlightened but assuming it for a little paity of our own with 
Self in the chin \ journalist who can tnp up i slippery minister 
fancies himself ible to pull down the loftiest poet or the soundest 
cntic It lb amusing to ste the libors of Lilliput 

Southey I hive tested the contents of every bin down to the 
ginger beer of Brough im The bilmce of cnticism is not yet 
fixed to any beam in the public w 11 ehouses that offer it, but is 
held unevenly by intempeiate hands, and is swiycd about by every 
puff of w od 

Landor Authois should never be seen by authois, and little 
by other people The Dalai L ima is a god to the imagination 
a child to the sight ind a poet is much the same only that the 
child excites no \ehcnienct while the poet is staked and faggoted 
by his sunounding biethien, — all fiom pure love however partly 
for himself partly for truth Whtn it was a mattei of wondei 
how Keats who wis ignorant of Greek could have wmtten his 
Hyperion Shelley whom envy nevei touched, gave as a reason 
‘Because he W2s a Greek Wordswoith, being asked his 
opinion of the same poem cilled it, seoftingly, a pretty piece of 
paganism Yet he himself m the best vcises he ever wiote and 
beautiful ones they are reverts to the powerful inlluence of the 
pagan creed 

Southey How miny who wiite fiercely or contemptuously 
against us, not knowing us at ill, wi Id, if some accident 01 whim 
had ^cver pushed them in the wiong direction write with as much 
satisfaction to themselves a sonnet full of te irs and tenderness on 
our death ' In the long voyage we both of us may soon expect 
to make the little shell heh will stick to our keels, and retaid us 
one knot in the thousand But while we are here, let us step 
aside and stand close by the walls of the old houses making 
room for the swell mob of authors to pass by ikth their pufhness 
of phriseology then german silver ornaments their bossy and ill- 
soldered sentences their little ind light parlor faggots of trim 
philosophy and their top heavy baskets of false language false 
cnticism and false morals 

Landor Our sinews have been scarred and hardened with the 
red hot implements of Byron , and by way of refreshment, we 
are now standing up to the middle m the marsh We are told 
that the highly-seasoned is unwholesome and we have taken in 
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good earnest to clammy rye biead lx>iled turnips and scrag (A 
mutton If there is nobody who now can guide us through Uie 
ghdes in the Foiest of Arden, let us hail the first who will con- 
duct us safely to the gates of Ludlow Castle But we have other 
leasons left on hand For going thiough the Paradise Regained^ 
how many days indulgence will you gi ant me ^ 

Souihev Theie are some beauUtul passages, as you k&ous 
although not numerous As the poem is mu^sfadlter 'Mw the 
othtr I will spare you the annoyance of uncovettv^g ita nakedness 
I remember to have heard you say that your ear would be better 
pleaoed, and your understanding equally, if there had been a paus< 

It the close of the fourth verse 

Landor True the three following are useless and herfiry^ 
would also make anothti defalcation, of the five after “ else i 
If the deeds he rehtes are 

Above heroic th Jk m t t don 
It was unnecessaty to say that they are 

Worthy to have not remained o long unsung 

Southey Satan, in his speech, seems to hive caught hoarse 
ness and rheumatism since we met him last What i verse is, — 

PS] This IS my Son beloved in him am pleased ^ 

It would not have injmed it to have made it English, by wnting 
** in him I am pleased It would only have continued a sadly 
dull one 

[i i8 ] Of many a pleasant realm — and prwmce wtde 

[1^9 ] The Holy Ghost and the power of the Highest 

But this is hardly more piosaic th m, ‘ Oh,® what a multitude 
of thoughts, at once awakened in me, swarm, while I consider 
what within I feel myself, and hear i ’ &c But the passage has 
reference tp the poet, and soon becomes very interedj||^ on that ^ 
account* 

[j75 ] But to vanquish by wisdom hellish wiles 
p Line 195 Globe ed ] 
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It IS difficult 80 to modulate our English verse as to render this 
endurable to the ear The first line in the Gerusalemme Ltbtrata 
begins with a double trochee Canto I arme The word But 
18 too feeble for the trochee to turn on We come presently to 
such verses as we shall never see again out of this poem — 


[*99] 

And he till on wa led but with <iuch thoughts 
Accompanied of things past and to tome 
Lodged in his hr ast •w U m ghf re omm d 

S k olt d before h t t wty 

[:.6o] 

But was driven 

With them from bliss to the bottomless deep 

Thib i» 

dactylic 


With them from | bliss to the bottomless | deep 

41X 

He before ha 1 sat 

\mong the prime in plendor now Itpo ed 
Ejected 'mpt d gazed unpiticd hunnd 

A spectacle of luin r of scorn &c 

Or should be and 

[436] 

Which they who ask d have seldom d food 
And not w 11 der to d as good not known 


To avoid tlic Jingle which perhaps he preferred, he might have 
wnttqi as 'luell * but how prosaic ' 

Landor The only tolerable put of the first book art the six 
closing lines , and these are the more acceptable because they are 
the closing ones. 

Southey The second book opens inauspiciously The Devil 
himself was never so imlike the Devil as these verses are unlike 
verses — 

[<7 J Andrew and Simon famou afie kn %vft 

With others though in holy writ not named 
Now missing him &c 

[27 ] Plain fishermen no greater men (hem cali 

Landor I do not believe that any thing short of your fnend- 
ship would induce me to read a third time, dunng my life the 
Paradise Reamed and I now feel nty misfortune and imprud 
ence in having given to vanous friends this poem and many 
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Others in which I have marked with a pencil the faults and 
beauties The dead k\cl hy wide and without a finger-post , the 
highest objects appeared with lew exceptions, no higher or 01 na- 
mtntal than bulrushes We shill spend but little time in repeat- 
ing all tlic pissiges where they occui and it will be a great 
relief to us Invention enerjjy and grandeur of design — ^the 
three great requisites to cousutute a great poet, and which no 
poet since Milton hath united — are wanting here Call the design 
a grand one if you will you cannot however call it hia. 
Wherever there ire thought imagination and energy grace in 
varubly follows otherwise the colossus would be without its 
radiance and we should sail by with wonder and astonishment, 
and gather no roses and gaze at no images on the sunny isk 

Southey Shakspeare whom you not only piefei to every 
othei poet but think he contains more poetry and more wisdom 
than all the rest united, is surely less grand in his designs than 
several 

Londor To the eye But Othello was loftier than the citadel 
of 1 roy and what a Paradise fell before him * Let us descend , 
for from Othello we must descend, whatever road we take Let 
US look at Julius Casar No man ever overcame such difficulties 
or produced by his life ind death such a change in the world we 
inhabit But that tlso is a gland design which displays the in- 
terior workings of the world within us and where we see the 
imperishable and unalterable passions depicted al fresco on a lofty 
dome Our other dramatists painted only on the shimbles, and 
represented what they found there, — blood and gaibage We 
leave them a few paces behind us and step ovei the gutter into 
the green market There are, however, men using up imong us, 
endowed with exquisittness of taste and intensity of thought 
At no time have there been so many who write well in so many 
ways 

Southey Have you taken breath and are you ready to go 
on with me ^ 

Landor More than ready, — alert For we see before us 
a longer continuation of good poetry than we shall find again 
throughout the whole poem, beginning at verse 153, and ter^ 
minatmg at 22^ In these, howevei, there are some bad verses, 
such as, — 
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] Among daughters of men the fairest found 
[171 ] And made him bow to the gods of his wives 
Verse 180 — 

Cast wanton eyts on the daughters of men 

— IS false giamm-ir thou cast for thou asiedst J find 

the samt fault whe e 1 am as much sun^nsed to find it, m 
Shelley — 

rhou love t but nc ei i t love 6 ad satiety 

Shelley in his Cenci h is overcome the great st difficulty that ever 
was overcome in poctiy although he has not nsen to the gteatest 
elevatKjtn He pobsesses kss vi 01 than By ion and less com 
mand of language than Keats but I would rather have written 
his 

Music when soft voict 1 e 

than all that Beaumont and Fletcher ever wrote together with all 
of their contempoi aries excepting bhikspeire 

Southev It IS wondtiful thit Milton should piaise the con 
tmence of Alexindet as well as of Scipio hew conquerors had 
leisure for more excesses oi indulged m greatei th m Alexander 
He was reseivtd on one lemaikable occasion we heir of only 
one Scipio a much better man and tempente in all things 
would ^have been detested even in keme, if he hid committed 
that Clime from which the foibearance is foolishl) eelebrited is 
his chief virtue 

You will not refuse your ippiobation to aqother long pas- 
sage, beginning at verse 260 ind ending at 300 But at the 
conclusion of them where the Devil says that < beauty * stands 
in the admiration only of weak minds he savois i little of 
die Puntan Milton wis sometimes ingry with her but never 
had she a more devoted or a more discerning admuer For 
these forty good verses you will pardon, — 

[143 ] After forty day^j fasting had emamei 

For leauty stands in the admiration only of weak mmds led 
Captive IS line 220 1 he passage at whose con lusion it comes must 

be that praised by Landor above and not the passage which Southey here 
commends 1 here is some confu ion in the passage as it now stands ^ 
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Landor Very much like the progress of Milton himself m 
this jejunery I remember your description of the cookery in 
Portugal and Spain, which my own experience most bitterly 
confirmed, but I never met with d.homto “gns-amber steamed ® 
This certainly was reserved for the Devil s own cookery Our ^ 
Saviour, I think, might have fisted another forty days before he 
could have stomached this dainty and the Devil, if he had had 
hib wits about him might have known as much 

Southey I have a verse in readiness which may serve as a 
napkin to it — 

[405 ] And with these words his temptation pursued 

where it would have been very easy to have rendered it less dis-* 
agreeable to the ear by a transposition — 

And his temptation with these words pursued 

I am afraid you will object to a redundant heaviness m — 

[4.27 3 Get mh first — get wealth — and t easure heap 

and no authonty will reconcile you to roll calls of pioper names, 
such as — 

[361 ] Launcelot or Peiiias or Pellenore 

and — 

[44^] Quintius Fabricius Cnrius Regulus, 

or, again, to such a veise as — 

[428 ] Not difhcult If thou hearken to me 

Verse 461, — 

To him who wears the regal diadem 

— 1$ quite superfluous and adds nothing to the harmony Verses 
4724^476 have the same cesura. This, I believe has never been 

342 (Globe ed ) 

beasts of chase or fowl of game 
In pastry built or from the spit or boiled 
Giis amber steamed 

There is no hoaih in Milton ] 
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remarked and yet is the modt remarkable thing in all Milton s 
poetry 

It IS wondeiful that any cntic should be so stupid as a 
dozen or two of them have proved themselves to be in ap 
plying the last verses of this second book to Chnstina of 
Sweden — 

To ^ a kingdom hath been thought 
Greater and nobler done and to lay down 
Far more magnanimous than to assume 
Ji eh are needle s then &c 

Whether he had wiittcn this before or after the abdication of 
Richard Cromwell, they are equally ipplicable to him He 
did retiie not only from 80\creignty but fiom nches. Chnstini 
took with her to Rome prodigious wealth and impoverished 
Sweden by the pension she exacted 
The last lines are intolerably harsh — 

Ofi t bettei m d 

It may have been wntten often a great relief to the ear 
and no detiiment to the sense or expression We never noticed 
his care in avoiding such a ruggedness m veise 401, — 

Who t pains have earn d tht fa f i spoil 

He employed ‘ far fet instead of {^x-fetch d ’ not only 
because the latter is in conversational ise but beciuse no sound 
18 harder tlian * fetch d and especially befoie two sequent 
consonants, followed by such woids as ‘ *iiith that It is 
cunous that he did not prefer wherewith both because a 
verse ending in that is followed by one ending m quite^ 
and because ^ that also begins the next I doubt whether 
you will be satisfied with the first \erse I have marked in the 
third book, — 

[217 ] Prom that placid aspect and meek regard 

Landor The trochee in placid * i feeble there and ‘ meek 
regard conveys no new idea to ** placid aspect Presently we 
come to— ' 

t335 ] Mules after these camels and dromedaries 
And wagons fraught with utensils of war 
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And here, if you could find any pleasure in a tnumph over the 
petulance and frowardness of a weak adversary you might laugh 
at poor Hallam wno cites the following as among the noble 
pasaages of Milton — 

[337 ] Such forces met not o v i a mp 

When Agrican with all h northern powers 
Besieged Albracra m s t 
TJic city of Galkfron from whence to win 
Th Ja t J he x A gel 

Sffuthey How very like Addison when his milk was turned 
to whey • I wish I could believe that the applauders of this 
poem were sincere since it is impossible to think them judicious 
thtir quotations and especially Hallam s having been selected 
from several of the weakest parts when better were close before 
them but we have strong evidence that the opinion was given 
in the spirit of contradiction and from the habit of hostility to 
what 18 eminent I would be charitable Hallam may have 
hit upon the place by hazard he may have been in the situa 
tion of a young candidate for pieferment m the church who 
was recommended to the Chancellor Thurlow After much 
contemptuousness and ferocity the chancellor thi owing open on 
the table his Bool of Livings commanded him to choose for 
himself The young man modestly and timidly thanked him 
for his goodness and entreated his lordship to exercise his own 
discretion With a volley of oaths of which he wa*^ at all 
times prodigal, bat more e pecially in the presence of a cleigy- 
man, he ^ned aloud “Put this pen sir, at the side of one 
or other Hesitation was now impossible The candidate 
placed It without looking where it happened to be at a bene^ 
lice of small value Thurlow slapped his hand upon the table, 
and roared, “ By God • you were within an ace of the best 
living in my gift * 

Landor Hear the end — ' 

Hit) daughter sought by many prowest knights 
Both Paymm and the peeis of Charlunagne 

Southey It would be difficult to extract, even from thi$ 
poem, 80 many schoolboy s verses together The preceding^ 
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iK^hich also are veibose are much more spirited and the illua 
tration of one force by the disphy of another and which the 
poet tells us is less exhibits but small discnmin ition in die 
cntic who extols it To praise a fiult is worse tlian to com 
mit one 1 know not whether any such cntic has pointed out 
for admiration the glass of telescope by winch the Pcmptei 
might havL shown Rome to our Satiour, \trsc 42, Bool IV 
But we must not pass over lines ncaiLi the commencement 
verse 10 — 

But as a man who had 1 ten matchless held 
In cunnm^ ov a) d where least he thought 
1 o salve his eredit and foi very spite 
Still will be tempting him wh> fjils him still 

This IS no simile no illustiation but exactly what Satan had 
been doin^ 

Landor The Devil glows very dry in the deseit where he 
discourses — 

[278 ] Of \cadem c old and ne^ with tho c 

S med 1 enpatetics and the s ct 
epicurean and th Stoic sever 

Southey It is piteous to find the simplicity of the gospel 
overlaid md defoimed by the scholastic irgumcntition of oui 
Saviour and by the pleasure he appears to take in holding a long 
conversation with the ad\ersary — 

Not theiefore am I /; ^ 

Of knowing what I h He who re ei ts 
L ight from above from the fount 11 n of I gl t 

What a verse, veise 287 &c ’ A dissertation from oui ba\iour 
delivered to the De\il in the mannei our poet has deliveied it 
was the only tiling \v inting to his punishment and he catches 
It at last Vefse 397 — 

Darkness now ose 
As daylight sunk and bi ought in lower ng night 
Her shadowy off pnng 

This 18 equally bad poetrv and bad philosophy the darkness 
fismg md bunging in the night hwrmg when he adds — 


IV 


R 
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Unsubstantial both 
Privation mere of light — d b t d / 

How^ Privition of its absence ’ He wipes away \\ith a 
single stroke of the brush two very indistinct and ill-drawn 
figures 
Landor 

Our Saviour meek an I vith nt 0 bl d mmd 
After hifi airy j nt tho h rid r 

How hurried sore if with untroubled mind ^ 

Hungry and cold betook him to his rest 

I should have been quite satisfied with a quaitei of this* 

Darkness now rose 
Our Saviour meek betook him to his rest 

buch Simplicity would be the more giateful and the more effective 
in preceding that part of Paradise Regained which is tlie most 
sublimely pnthetic It would be idle to rcmnrk tlit propriety of 
accentuition of concourse^ and almost as idle to notice thit in 
verse 420 is — 

Thou only io d t unshaken 

and in verse 425 — 

Thou at t unappalled 

But to stand as 1 said before, is to remiin or to be in Milton, 
following the Italian Never was the eloquence of poetry so 
set forth by words ^nd numbers in any hngungt as in this penod 
Pardon the mfei nal and helUsh 

Infernal ghosts and hellihh furies round 

Lnviron d thee some howl d some yell d some shriekt 

Some bent at thte thdr fiery darts hit ih 

Sat t app lied t aim and I s p a 

The idea of sitting is in itself more beautiful tlnn of standifig 
or lying dow n , but our Saviour is rtpi esented as lying down» 
while, — 

The tf*mpter watcht and soon with ugly dreams 
Dntwrhtd\\\ sleep 
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He could disturb but not appall him as he himself says in 
verse 487 

Southey It is thought by Joseph Warton and some others 
that whcic tliL Devil says — 

[500 ] 1 h 1 hear O Son of David virgin born 

For bon ^f God to me ytt in doubt &c 

— he speiks sarcastically in the word virgin born But the 
Devil IS not so bad a rhetoncian as to turn lound so suddenly 
from the ironn: d to the serious He acknowledges the miracle 
of the n itivity he pietends to doubt its divinity 

[51-J ] So saying he caught him up and th t 
Of hpp ^ f bore through th a r sublime 

Satan had given good proof that his win^ was more than a 
match for a hippognf s and if he h id boi rowed a hippogiif s 
for the occasion he could have mide no use of it unless he 
had bon owed the hippognf too, md rode before or behind 
on him — 

On) the w ildei ness —and the plain 

Two bittei veis(s follow but the tempL of Jerusilem could 
nevei have appealed — 

Toptwithgoli p 

% 

[5«*] So batan fell and traight a fitry globe 
Of angcU on full sail ol wing fltw iigh 
Who on then plumy vans tec Lived km Jt 

He means our bavioui not Satan In any ancient we should 
manige \ little the ductus hterarum and for the wi etched woids 
^^htm soft piopose to substitute their lord But by what 
ingenuity can we evect into a verse verse 597 ^ 

In the bosom of bliss and hght of light 

In verses 613 and 614 we hnd ihyme 

Landor The angels seem to have lost their voicts since they 
left Paradise 1 heir denunciations against Satan are very ^ngry 
but very weak — 
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[6x9] Thee and th> legions yelling they shall fly 
Adlgtohdthm ah d f v. 

Lest he command th m down into the deep 
Bound and to torment ent befoic their time 

Suiely they hid been toiracnted long before 

The close of the potm is extremely languid howevci much it 
has been commended for its simplicity 
Southey 

He unobseived 

H me to hi8 m th r house pr t return’d 

Unohscfved and prvoate home and his moth r s house are not 
very distinctive 

Landor Milton took but little time in forming the plan of his 
Paradtie Regained^ doubtful and hesitating as he had been in the 
construction of Paradise Lost In composing a poem or any 
other work of imagination although it may be well and proper to 
lay down a plan, I doubt whether any author of any duiable work 
has confined himself to it very stnctly But wnters will no more 
tell you whether they do or not than they will bring out before 
you the foul copies, or than painters will admit you into the secret 
of composing or of laying on their colors I confess to you that 
a few detached thoughts and images have always ^en the 
beginnings of my works Narrow slips have risen up, moie or 
fewer above the surface These graduilly became laigor and 
moie consolidated , freshness and verdure first covered one part, 
then another then plants of firmer and of higher growth, how- 
e\er scantily took Aeir places, then extended their roots and 
branches , and among them and lound about them m 1 little while 
you yourself, and as many more as I desiied found places for 
study and for recreation 

Returning to Paradise Regained If a loop in the netting of 
a purse is let down, it loses the money that is in it so a poem 
by laxity drops the weight of its contents In the animal body* 
not only nerves and juices are necessary but also continuity and 
cohesion Milton is caught sleeping after his exertions m Paraded ' 
Lost^ and the lock of his sti eng& is shorn off but here and there y| 
a prominent muscle swells out from the vast mass of the coltapsecU 
Smithy The Samson Agomstes now before us, ts less Ian 
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guid , but It may be charged with almost the heaviest fault of a 
poem or indeed of any composition, particularly the dramitic 
which IS theie is insufficient coheiency or dependence of part on 
part Let us not complain th-it while we look at Samson and 
hear his voice we aie foiced to think of Milton, of hit, blindness 
of his abandonment, with as deep a commiseration If we hy 
open the few faults roveied by his tiansceident excellences we 
feel confident that none are more willing (or would be more 
acceptable wtie he present) to pay him homige I letain all my 
admiration of his poetry you all yours not only of his poetry 
but of hi«t sentiments on many grave subjects 

Landor I do , but I should be reluctant to see disturbed the 
ordei and couise of things, by alterations at present unnecessary 
or by itttmpts at what might be impracticable When an evil 
can no longer be borne manfully and honestly and decorously then 
down with It and put something better in its place Meanwhile 
guard stienuoubly against suth evil The vigilant will seldom bt 
consti ained to vengeance 

Southey Simple as is the plan of this drama, there are pretti- 
nesses in it which would be far from orn imental anywhere Milton 
18 much more e uberant in them than Ovid himself who certainly 
would never have been so commended by Quintilian for the 
Medta^ had he wntten — 

7 Whtre I a prisonei chain d scarce freely draw 

* The air imprisoned also 

But into what sublimity he soon ascends ' 

[40 3 Ask for this great deliverer now and find him 
Eyeless in Gaza at the mill with laves 

Landor My copy is punted as you read it but there ought 
to be commas after eyeless after Gaza, and after mill Genenlly 
our printers or wnttrs put three commas where one would do 
but here the gnef of Samson is aggravated at eveiy membei of the 
sentence Surely it must have been the resolution of Milton to 
render his choruses is inharmonious as he fancied the Greek were, 
or would bt, without the accompaniments of instruments, atcen 
tuation, and chants Otheiwise how can wt account for *aban 
doned,^ and by himself given over tn slavish habit, til fitted weeds 
Line no Globe ed ] 
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over worn and soiled Or do my eyes misrepresent ^ Can this be he^ 
that heroi that renowned irrisistibL Samion ^ 

Soutley We .ire soon compens ited, regretting only that 
the chorus tilks of ‘ Chalyhein tempered steel m the beginning 
and then informs us of his c%ploit with the j iw bone — 

[145] In Ramath Ichi /am t th daj 

It would be stringe indeed if such a victoiy is nevei won 
before were forgotten in twenty yens or thereabout 

Southey Pissing Miltons ovei sights, we next notice his 
system itic defects bondness for Euiipides made him too 
didictic when action uas lequired Perh ips the French drama 
kept him in counten ince although he seems to have pud little 
T-ttention to It compai itn el) 

Landor The French drama contains some of the finest 
didactic poetry in the woild and is peculiarly adapted both to 
direct the reason ind to control the passions It is a well lighted 
siloon of graceful eloquence where the swoid knot is appended 
by the hand of Beauty, and where the snuff-box is composed of 
such brilliants as after a peace or tieat) kings bestow on 
diplomatists. Whenever I read 1 biench Alexdnne I fincy I 
leccive a box on the ear in the middle of it and inothei it the 
end, sufficient if not to pain to weaiy me intolerably and to 
make the book drop out of my hand Moli6re and La Fontaine 
can alone by their homoeopathy revive me Such is the power 
of united wit and wisdom in ages the most despente ' 1 hese 

men, with Montaigne and Charron null survive existing customs, 
and probably existing creeds Millions will be captivated by 
them when the eloquence of Bosbuet himself shall interest 
extremely few Yet the charms of language are less hable to be 
dissipated by time than the sentences of wisdom While the 
incondite volumes of more profound philosophers are no longer in 
existence, scarcely one of wnters who enjoyed m a high degree 
the gift of eloquence is altogether lost. Among the Athenians 
there are indeed some , but in general tliey were worthless men^ 
squabbling cm worthless matters we have litdc to regret excepting; 
of PhocioD and of Pencles If we turn to Rome, we retain all 
the best of Cicero , and we patiently and almost indifFerentiy 
hear that nothing is to be found of Marcus Antonius or 
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llortensius for the eloquence of tht bar is and ought always to 
be secondaiy 

Southey You weie remarking that our poet paid little atten- 
tion to the French drima Indeed, in his preface he tikes no 
notice of It whatsoever — not even as legards the plot in which 
consists Its chief excellence or perhips I should say lathcr its 
supenonty He hold the opinion that ‘ A plot, whethci 
intricate or explicit is nothing but such economy or disposition 
of the fable is may stand best with \ensimihtude and decorum 
Surely the French tragedians have obseived this doctnne atten 
tively 

/ andor It has larely happened that di imatic events have 
followed one another in then mtunl order The most leraark 
able instance of it is in the Km^ CLdtpus of Sophocles But 
Racine is in gcntial the most skilful of the tngedians with little 
energy and less invention I wish Milton had abstained from 
calling ^schylus Sophocles and Eunpides the three tragic 
poets unequalled yet by any because it may leivc a suspicion 
that he fancied he essentnlly undramatic could equal them, and 
had now done it and because it exhibits him as a detractor 
fiom Shakspc irc I am as soiiy to find him m tins condition as 
I should have been to find him in a fit of the gout, oi treading on 
a nail with naked foot in his blindness 

Southey Unfortunately it is impossible to exculpate him 
jk>r y6u must have remuked where, a few sentences above ait 
these expressions < This is mentioned to vindicate from the 
small esteem or rather infamy which in the account of many it 
undergoes at this da), with othci common interludes happening 
through the poet s Cl ror of intci mixing comtcl stuff *wtih Uagt^ 
sadness and gravity or intei mixing trivial and vulgai peisons 
which, by all judicious, hath been counted absurd, and brought in 
without discretion corruptly to gratify the people 

Landor It may be questioned whether the people in the 
reign of Elizabeth or indeed the queen herself would have been 
contented with a drama without a smack of the indecent oi the 
ludicrous. They had alike been accustomed to scenas of ribaldiy 
and^ of bloodshed and the palace opened on one wing to the 
brothel, on the other to the shambles The clowns of Shak- 
speare are still admired by not the vulgar only 
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Southey The moie the pity Let them appeir m their 
proper places But a picture by Morhnd or F rank Hals ought 
never to bieak a senes of frescoes by the hand of Raphael, or 
of senatorial portiaits inimated by the sun of Titian There is 
much to be legretted m, and (since we are alone I will say it) 
a little which might without loss or injury be rejected from, the 
treasury of Shakspean 

Landor It is difficult to sweep away any thing and not to 
sweep away gold dust with it but viler dust lies thick in some 
places The grave Milton, too has cobwebs hanging on his 
workshop, which a liigh broom, in a steady hand m ly reach with 
out doing mischief But let children and short men and unwary 
ones stand out of the way 

Southey Necessary warning ' for nothing else occasions so 
genera] satisfaction is the tnumph of a weak mind ovei a strongci 
And this often- happens for the sutures of a giant s armor are 
most penetrable from below Surely no poet is so deeply pathetic 
as the one before us and nowheie more than in those veises which 
begin at the sixtieth and end with the eighty fifth Theie is 
much fine poetry after this and perhaps the prolixity is very 
rational in a man so affiictcd but the composition is the worse for 
It bamson could hive known nothing of tlie mterlunar cave 
nor could he e\cr have thought about the light of the soul and of 
the soul being ail m eijery part 

Landor Reminiscences of many sad afflictions have irieady 
burst upon the poet , but, inste id of overwhelming him, they have 
endued him wnth redoubled might and majesty Veises worthier 
of a soveieign poet, sentiments worthier of a pure, indomitable, 
mfiexible republican never issued from the iiuman heart than these 
referring to the aimy in the last effort made to les ue the English 
nation from disgrace and ser\itude — 

[265 3 ^ 3*1 Judah that day joined or one whole tribe 

V They had by this possest the towers of Gath 

And lorded over them whom now they serve 
But what more oft lu nations grown coinipt 
And by their vices brought to servitude 
Than to love bondage more than liberty 
Bondage with ease 3 ian strenuous liberty 
And to despise or envy or suspect 
Whom God hath of his special favor rais d 
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As their dtlivtrer ? If he aught begin 
How frequent to desert him ! and at last 
To heap ingratitude on worthiest d eds I 

Southey I shall bt sorry to damp your enthusiasm in how- 
ever sliglit a degree by pursuing our original pi in in the detection 
of blemishes Eyes the least clear sighted could easily perceive 
one in — 

297 For of such doctrine never was there school 

But the heart of the fool 
And no man tlieiein doctor but himself 

They '"ould discern here nothing but the quaint conceit and it 
nevei oceuircd to them that the choius knew nothing of schools 
and doctors A line above there is an expiession not English 
Foi who believe not the existence of God, — 

295 Who if k not Go I at all 

And is It captious to say that when Mmoah s locks aie called 
* white as down, whiteness is no chaiacteiibtic of down ^ Per 
haps you >m 11 be propitiated by the numbei of words in our days 
equally accented on the first syllable, which in this dnma the 
great poet with all his authority has stamped on the second 
such impulse edict contraty prescript the substantive contest 
instinct rystalhne pretext 

I a^dor I wish we had pieseived hem ill in that good 
condition, excepting the substantive contest which ought to 
follow the lead of conquest But ‘ now we hive got to the 
worst let us keep to the woist is the “^ound conservitive 
maxim of the day 

Southey I perceive you adhere to your doctrine m the 
termination of An9,toteles 

Landor If we were to siy Ans/o//p, why not Themis/of/f 
Empe^/or/f and VkxicU ^ Here too nealh has always a mark 
of elision before it, quite unnecessarily From neath comes 
nether which reminds me that it would be better spelled as it 
^Was formerly nethe 

But go on we can do no good yet. 

Southey 


34 * 


That won bamson far renowned 
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Here, unless we place the accent on the third sylhble the verse 
assumes another form, and such as is used only in the ludicrous 
or light poetry scann d thus — 

That in ji | cibie Sam | son 8 cc 

There is great eloquence and pathos m the speech of Manoah 
but the scorpion s tad behind in verse 360 is inapposite Per 
haps mv remirk is unworthy of your notice but as you are 
reading on you seem to ponder on something which is worthy 
Landor How very much would litentuit have lost if this 
maivellou ly gieit and admiiabk man had omitted the various 
references to himself and his contemporvriLs • He had grown 
calmei at the close of life and saw in Ciomwell as a faulf what 
he had seen before as a necessity or a virtue The indignities 
offered to the sepulchre and lemains of the greatest of English 
sovereigns, by the most ignominious made the tears of Milton 
gush fiom his daikened eyes and extoited from his genet ous and 
grateful heart this exclamation — 

[368 ] AUa * methinka when Cod hath cho en one 
To worth est deed if he through fi ailty err 
He should not so o erwhelm and a a thrall 
Subject him to so foul indigmti 
Be It but for honor s sake of foimer deeds 

How supremely gland is the close of Samson s speech * 

Southey In verse 439, we know wlnt is meant by — 

Slew^t them many a slam 

But the expression is absurd he could not slay the slam We 
also may object to — 

[553 ] Ui.e of strongest wine 

And strongest drinks 

knowing that wines were the strongest drinks in those times 
perhaps they might have been made stronger by the infusion of 
herbs and spices You will again be saddened by the deep hart- 
mony of those verses in which the poet represents his own con- 
dition. Verse 590 — 

AU otherwise to me my thoughts portend, dec 
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In Vierses 720 and 72 1 the woids address and addrest are in 
tiegant — 

And word 1 1 i aeem into tears dissol td 
Wetting the borders of her ilk n v il 
But now again she ml dd e to \ eak 

In verse 734 — 

Wh ch to ha e merited without excuse 
I cannot but acknowledge 

— the comnii should be expunged ifter excuse^ else the tntenLe 
IS ambiguous And in 745 whnt amends ts in my powei 
Wehd\£. no singuhi as tlit Piench hive for this woid although 
many use it ignorantly is Milton does in idvci tently 

934 Thy f t enchanted cup and warbling charm** 

Here wt ait forced by the double allusion to recognise the later 
mythos of Circe Ihe cup ilone 01 the waibling iloiu might 
belong to any other enclnntiess — ^any of his own 01 of i preced- 
ing age — since we know that in all times certain herbs and certain 
incantations were used by soicertsses 

The chorus in this tragedy is not always coneilnting and 
assuaging Nevci wis inythmg more bitter against the female sex 
than the veises from lOiO to 1060 Ihe invectives of Fuupides 
are never the outpommgs of the chorus md their venom is cold 
as hemfcck those of Milton are hot ind corrosive — 

It I not virtue wisdom valor wit 
Sir gtf oml f ^ p ^ ^ ^ 

That woman s love a w I ^ nh i 
But what It 1 IS hard to ay 
Had t ht 

Which way oever men refer it 

Much like thy riddle Sam on in one day 

Or seven t) h t h Id m g t 

Never has Milton in poetiy or prose, wiitten worse than this 
The beginning of the second line is untrue the conclusion is tauto- 
logical In the third it is needless to infoim us that whu is not 
to be gained is not to be inherited 01 in the fourth that what is 
hard to say is hard to hit but it really is i new discovery that it 
harder Where is the distinction in the idea he would present 
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of saymg and htWng p Howevt,r we will not ‘ musing sit ** oft 
these diy thorns 

[1034] 'Whateer it be to wisest men and best 

Seeming at first all hea\enly undei trgin veil & 

This IS a very ugly misshapen Alexandrine The verse would 
be better and more regular by the omission of ‘ seeming or 
at first neither of which is necessary 

Landor The giant Harapha is not expected to talk wisely , 
but he never would have said to Samson — 

Z08] Thou knowest me now 

Ifthu talla t ifi tv much I have heard 
Of thy prodigious strength 

A pretty clear evidence of his being somewhat known 

[1133] And black enchantments some magician s art 

No doubt of that. But what glorious lines from 1167 to 1 1 79 1 
I cannot say so much of these — 

[1313 ] Have they not sword players and every sort 
Of gymnic artists wrestler riders runners 
Jugglei 8 and dancers antics mummers mimics? 

No, certainly not the juggkrs and the dincers they probably 
had but none of the rest Mummers are said to derive their 
appellation from the word mum I rither think murS came 
corrupted from them Mummer in reality is mme We know 
how frequently the letter r has obtained an undue place at the 
end of words The English mummers were men who acted, 
without speaking, in coarse pantomime There are many things 
which I have marked between this place and verse 1665 

1634 That to the arched roof g^ve mam support 

There were no arches in the time of Samson , but the mention 
of the two pillars m the centre makes it requisite to imagine such 
a structure Verse 1660, — t 

O dearly bought revenge yet glorious 

It IS Milton s practice to make vowels syJlabically weak either 
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coalesce with or yield to others. In no place but at the end 
of a verse would he piotiact glorious into a trisyllable 1 he 
^tiucture of his vcisificUion \\ is founded on the Italiin in \/hich 
td^XiAta in some woids aie mpnosyll ibks in all places but tht 
last Verse 1664 — 

Among thy slain self k II d 
Not willingly but tangled m the fold 
Of dire necessit) who e law in death conjoined 
Thee with thy hughte ed foe n number more 
Than all thy i fe hath slam befor 

Milton differs extremely from the Athenian dramatists in 
neglectmg tlie beauty of his choruses Here the third line is 

among his usually bad Alexandnnes and there is not only 

a debility of rhythm but also a redundancy of words The 
verse would be bettei ind the sense too without the words 
**tn death And ^slaughtered is alike unnecessiiy in the 
next Farther on, the chorus talks about the phoenix Now 
the phoenix although Orient il was placed m the Onent by 
the Greeks If the phoenix no second knows it is probable 
It knows no third All this nonsense is plated while S imson 
IS lying dead before them But tlie poem is a noble poem 
and the characters of Samson and Delilah aie diawn ^\lth pie 
cision and truth The Athenian dramatists both tragic and 
comic,* have always one chief personage one cential light 
Homer has not in the Jltad nor has Milton in the Paradise 
Lost nor has Shakspeaie in several of his best tragedies We 
6nd it in Racine in the great Corneille, in the gi eater Schillei 
In Calderon and the othei dramatists of Spain it rarely is 
wanting but their pnncipal delight is in what we call plot 
or intngue, — ^in plainer English (and vciy like it) intncicy 
•and trick Hurd after saying of the Samson Agomstes that 
It 18 , as might be expected a masterpiece tucks up his hwn 
sleeve and isplays his slender wnst against Lowth Nothing 
was ever equil his cool effiontery when he says, This critic, 
^nd all such are greatly out in their judgments &c He might 
have profited, both in criticism and in stj le by readin^ L owth 
more attentively and pitiently In which case he never would 
have wntten out tn, noi obliged to such freedoms nor twenty more 
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such strange things LoAvth was sgainst the chorus Hurd 
says, It will lx: constant!) minting to itctify the wiong con* 
elusions of the audierct Would it not be quite as 'idvisable 
to drop carefully i few drops of laudanum on a lump of sugar to 
lull the excitement of the sufFereis by the tt igedy ^ The choru$ 
in Milton comes well provided with this narcotic Voltaire 
wrote an opera and intended it for a senous one on the same 
sub|ect He decorated it with choruses sung to Venus and 
Adonis and represented bamson more gallantl) French than 
either He pulled down the temple on the stage and ciied — 

J ai r^par^ ma honte et j exp re en vainqueur I 

And yet Voltaire was often a graceful poet and sometimes a 
judicious cntic It may be vain and useless to propose for 
imitation the chief excellences of a great author, such being the 
gift of transcendent genius and not an acquisition to be obtained 
b) study or laboi but it is only in great authoi s that defects are 
memorable when pointed out and unsuspected until they are 
distinctly For which leason I think it probable that at no 
distant time I may publish your remarks if you consent to it 

Southey It is well known in what spirit I made them, 
and as you have objected to if any I leave them at your 
discretion Let us now pass on to lyctdas It appears 
to mt that Walton is less judicious than usual in his censure 
of — 

[5 3 Shatter your leaves before th mellowing year 

I find m his note The mellowing year could not affect the 
leaves of the laurel the myrtle, and the ivy uhich last is chaiac- 
tenzed before as nezer sere The ivy sheds its leaves in the 
propel season though nevei all at once, and several hang on the 
stem longer than a year In verse 89, — 

iiUt now my oat pioceeds 
And listens to the htiald of the sea 

Does the oat listen ^ 

11^ Blind moutlis that scarce them&elves know how to hold 
A nheep hook 
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^ow ilthough mouths and bellies may designate the possessors 
or btartrs ytt sinely the blind mouih holding a shepherd s ciook 
IB a fittei represent Uion of the shepherd s dog than of the shep 
herd Verse 145 may he not have written the glomtng violet — 
not indeed well, but bettei than glowing ^ 

*54 M me ' while thee the / and sound ng seas 
Wash far away 

Surely the shores did not 

£176 3 And hears the xpr v nuptial onj^ 

In the blest kingdom m k oi joy and love 

What «an be the meaning ^ 

I andor It is to be legretted not so much that Milton has 
adopted the ldn<niagc and scenery ind mythology of the ineients, 
as that he confounds tlie real simple field shepherds with the 
mitred shcpheids or St Piuls Chuichyard and Westminster 
Abbey ind ties the two-hinded swoid i<riinst the ciook I 
have less objection to the luxmy spread out before me than to be 
tieated with goose and mince pit on the same pi ite 

No poetry so haimonious had ever been written in oui Ian 
guigc but m the sime fiee metie both 1 isso and Guanni 
had captivated the e ir of Italy In regird to poetry the I '\cidas 
will hardly bear a comparison with the Allegro and Penseroso 
Many of the ideas in both are taken from 1) aumont and Fletcher 
from Raleigh and Mailowe and fiom a poem in the first edition 
of Burton 8 Melancholy Each of these has many beauties but 
there aie couplets m Milton s worth them all We must how 
p\ er do what we set about If we see the faun walk lamely we 
must look at his foot find the thorn and extract it 

Southey 1 here are those w ho defend in the first verses the 
Tnatnmonia! 01 othei less legitimate alliance of Cerheius md 
Midnight but I have too much regard foi Melancholy to sub 
«cnbe to the filiation, especially as it might xclude hei presently 
from the nunnery, whither she is invited as penstve devout and pure 
The union of Erebus and Night is much spoken of in poetical 
circles and we have authority for innouncing it to the public 
but Midnight like Cerberus^ is a misnomer We have occasion- 
idly he ird in objurgation, a man called a son of i dog, on the 
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mother^s side but never there goddess of that parentage. 
You are pleased to hnd Milton wnung pmcht instead of pinched 

J andor Certainl]y foi there nevei existed the vrojd 
pmchfrf ind nevti cm txist the woid pinch d In the 
Mme veihc he writes sed for said We hdie both of these and 
we should keep them diligently The pronunciation is always 
sed excepting m ihyme for the samt reason, we should letain 
agen as well as again 

What T cloud of absurdities has been whiffed against me by no 
unlearned men, about the Conversation of Tooke and Johnson ^ 
Their oun petty conceits rise up between their eyes and the 
volume they are negligently reading and utterly obscuie 01 confound 
It irrctnevably, One would lepiesent me as attempting tor under 
mine our native tongue another as modernizing i third as 
antiquating it. Whereas I am tiying to underprop, not to under 
mine I nm trying to stop the man milliner it his ungainly work 
of trimming and flouncing I am trying to show how graceful is 
oui r nghsh, not in its stiff decrepitude, not in its riotous luxuiiance, 
but in Its hale mid^hfe I would make bad wnters follow good 
ones and good wnteis accord with themseUes If all cannot be 
reduced into order, is that any reason oehy nothing should be done 
toward it ^ If languages and men too aie imperfect, must we 
nevei make an effort to bring them a few steps nearei to what is 
preferable ^ If we find on the i oad a man who has fallen from 
his horse and who has three bones dislocated^ must we refi st him 
our aid because one is quite broken ^ It is by people who answer in 
the affirmative to these questions, 01 seem to answer so — ^it is by 
such wnters that our language for the last half centuiy has fallen 
more lapidly into coiiuption and decomposition than any other 
evei spoken among men The worst losses are not always those 
which are soonest felt, but those which are felt too late 

Southey I should have adopted all your suggestions in ortho- 
grajphy if I were not certain that my bookseller would protest 
against it as ruinous If you go no farther than to wnte comped 
and Jhretdl^ the corapositoi will correct your oversight yet surely 
there should be some sign that the last syllable of tliose verbs 
QU[||i^to be spelled differently as they are pronounced differently, 
shrtvtl and level 

, TCandor Let us run back to our plantain But a bishop 
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Aand^ in the way — a bibhop no other than Hurd, who ^ays that 
* Milton shows his judgment in celebrating Sh ikspeare s comedies 
rather than his tragedies Pity he did not live earlier’ — he 
would have strvtd among the mummers both for bishop and fool 
We now come to the Penseroso in which title theic ire 
many who doubt the propiiety of tht spelling Marsand an 
editor of Peti irca has defended the poet who used equally 
pmstero and p nsero The mode is more peculnrly Lombard 
The Mihnese and Comiscs invariably say pinser Yet it is 
wonderful how it so short a distance ind protessing to speak the 
same language they diffei in miny expressions The wonder 
ceases with tliose who h ive resided long m the country and are 
curious about such matters when they discover that at two gates 
of Milan two languages are spoken The same thing occurs m 
Florence itself where a street is inhabited by the Cam Jdolese 
whose languaije is as little understood by learned academicians as 
that of Dinte himself Beyond the eistern gUes a moinings 
walk you come into \ ai lunga a pastoral district in which the 
people sjieak diffeicntly from both 1 have always found a great 
pleisure in collecting the leaves and roots of these phonetic 
simples especially in hill countries Nothing so com iliates m my 
and pirticularly the uneducitcd, is to ask ind receive insti action 
from them 1 hive not hesitated to collect it from swinehtids 
and Fra Diavolo I should have looked for it in vain among 
universities and professors 

Southey Turning back to the Allegro 1 find an amusing note 
conveying the surprising intelligence ill the way fiom Oxford 
that eglantine meins leally the dog rose and that both dog rose 
and honey sucUe (for which Milton mistook it) ‘ are often growing 
against the sides or walls of a house Thus says Mr Thomas 
Warton I wish he had also told us in what quarter of the 
woild i house has sides without walls of some kind or othei 
But It really is stringe that Milton should have misapplied the 
word at i time when botany was become the favorite study I 
do not recollect whether Cowley hid yet written his Latin poems 
on the appear inces atwi quahtiesof pi ints Wh it ue you smiling at ^ 

Landor Our old held of battle, wheie Milton 

Calls up him who left untold 

1 lie story of CainbuScan bold 
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Chaucer — like Shakspenrc like Homer like Milton like 
every great poet thit ever lived — dcined from open souices 
the slender oiigin of his immortal works Imagination is not 
a mere workshop of images great and small as there are many 
who would icpresent it but sometimes thoughts also are im- 
agined before they are felt, and descend from the brain into the 
bosom Young poets imagine feelings o which m reality they 
are sti angers 

Southey Copy them rather 

Landor Not entirely The copybook acts on the im 
agination Unless they lelt the truth or the \erisimilitude it 
could not take possession of them But feelings and images fly 
fiom distant coverts into their little held, without their coiVscious 
ness whence they come, and lear young ones there which arc 
properly their own Chatterton hath shown as much imagination, 
in the Bnstowe Ttagedte as m that animated allegory which 
begins, — 

When Freedom dreste in blood stain d veste 

Keats IS the most imaginative of our poets after Ch-iucer, Spenser 
Shakspeare and Milton 

Southey I am glad you admit my favorite, Spenser 

Landor He is my favonte too if you idmit the expression 
without the signification of precedency I do not think him 
equal to Chaucer even m imagination and ht appears ^to me 
very infenor to him in all other points excepting harmony 
Here the miscarriage is m Chaucer s age not in Chaucer, 
many of whose verses are highly beautiful but never (as m 
Spenser) one whole period I love the geniality of hit» terapeia 
ture — ^no straining no effort, no storm, no fury His vivid 
thoughts burst their way to us through the coarsest integuments 
of language 

The heart is the creator of the poetical world only the atmo- 
sphere IS fiom the bram Do I then undervalue imagination^ 
No indeed , but 1 find imagination where others never look for 
It, — ^in character multiform yet consistent. Chaucer first united 
the two glonous realms of Italy and England Shakspeare came 
after, and subjected the whole universe to his dominion But 
he mounted the highest steps of his throne under those bland 
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skies which had wiimed the congenial breists of Chaucer and 
Boccaccio 

The powers of imagination are but slender when it can invent 
only shadowy appearances much ater arc i cquisite to makt m 
inert and insit^nificant atom grow up into gieitness — to give it 
form life mobility, and intellect Spenser hath accomjilishtd 
ihe one , Shakspeare ind Chaucer the other Pope and Dryden 
have displiyed i little of it in their Satires In pissing let me 
express m) wish tint wi iters who compart them in gcncnlities 
and who icin mostly towird the stiongcr would attempt to trim 
the bdmee by placing Pope among our best ciitics on poetry 
while Drjdtn ib knee deep below John Dennis You do not 
like cither I leid both with pleisuie so long as they keep to 
the couplet But St Ce iha s music book is interlined with epi- 
grams and Alexandet s Feast smells of gin it second hand, with 
true Briton hddlers full of native talent in the oichestra 

Southey Dryden siys It were in eisy mattei to produce 
some thousands of Chiueer s verses nvhich ai e lime for want of 
half ind sometimes a whole foot with no pronunciation can 
make other\^ise 

Landor Ceitainly no pronunciation but the piopci one can 
do it 

Southey On the opposite quarter comparing him with 
Boccaccio he siys He has refined on the Itilian and has 
mendej^ his stones in his way of telling Our conntrymin 
carnes weight and j et wins the nee at di advantage 

Landor Certainly our bnsk and vigoious poet carries with 
him no weight in cnticism 

Southey Vivacitv and shrewd sense aie Dryden s charac- 
teristics with quickness of perception lathcr than leeuncy of 
remark, and consequently i facility rather than a fidelity of 
expiession 

We aie coming to our last days if accoiding to the prophet 
Joel, ‘blood and fire and pillars of smoke aie signs of them 
Again to Milton and tlic Penseroso 

90 What woi ldi> or what vast regions 

Are not vast regions included m world ^ In verses 119 1 20, 
1 2 1, 122, the same thymes are rej^eated 

1 hus night oft see me in thy pale career 
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IS the only verse of ten syllables and should be reduced to 
the ranks You alwiys have strongly objected to epithets which 
designate dresses and dccoiation, of which epithets it must be 
acknowledged both Milton and Shakspeare are unteasonably 
fond Ct^ilsmted frownced Lercheft come close together I 
suspect they will find as little favor in your eyes is embroidered, 
trimmed and <filded 

Landor I am fond of gilding not in our poetry but in our 
apartments where it gives a sunniness greatly winted by the 
climate Pindar and Virgil are profuse of ^old but they reject 
the gthled 

Southey I have counted ninety three lines in Milton where 
gold IS used and only four where gilded is A question is raised 
whether in — 

[156 ] To walk the studious cloisters p / 

18 substantive or adjective What is your opinion ^ 

Landor That it is an adjective Milton was very Itahan 
as you know in his custom of adding a second epithet after 
the substantive where one had preceded it The Wartons 
followed him Yet Thomas Waiton would read in this verse 
the substantive, giving as his reason that our poet is fond of the 
singular In the present word here is nothing extiaoidinary in 
finding it thus Wt commonly say within the pale of the 
church, of tlie law &c But pede is an epithet to which Milton 
IS very partial lust before he has wntten pale career and 
we shall presently see the ^pale eyed priest 

Southey 

With antick pillars ma sy proof 

The Wartons arc fond of repeating m then poetry the word 
massy-proof , — in my opinion an inelegant one, and if a com- 
poundy compounded ba^y It seems more applicable to castles 
whose massi*veness gave proof of resistance Antich was probably 
spelled ar^ke by the author who disdained to follow the fashion 
m antique, Pmdarteque &c , affected by Cowlej and others, who 
had been, or would be thought to have been, domiciliated with 
Charles II m France 

Landor Whenever 1 come to the end of these poems, or 
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either of them it is always with a sigh of regiet We will p'lss 
by the Arcades of which the little that is good is copie I from 
Shakspeire 

Southiv Ncverthelesb wl may consider it as a nebula which 
was not witliout its efficiency in foiming the stn of Comus 
This Misk IS modelled on another by Ccorge Peele I wo 
brothers wandei in scai h of a sister enthralled by a magician 
They call aloud her name and echo repeats it is heic in Lomus 
Much his also been tiken fiom Putcinus who borrowed at 
once the best and the worst of his potm fiom Philostratus In 
the third vcise 1 find spirits a dissyllable, which is unusual in 
Milton 

Lahdor 1 can account foi his monosyllabic sound by his 
fondness of imitating the I tali in sptrto But you yourself aic 
addicted to these qua\crs if you will permit me the use of the 
word here and I find spirit peril See occupying no longer a 
time than if the second vowel were wanting I Jo not ippio\e 
of the apposition in — 

[38] Ihe di / of whose shady biowb 

Before which I find — 

[zi ] Sea girt 1 le 

That hke to rich and ariousg ni inlay 
1 h d bo om of tl de p 

How* can a bosom be unadorned which alieady is xniaid with 
gems^ 

Southey You will object no less stiongly to — 

[115 ] Sounds and sea with all their finny drove 
pounds being paits of 

Landor Thcie are yet giaver faults Where did the 
young lady ever hear or learn such expressions is Swilled 
insolence ^ ^ 

j|i88 ] The g ey-hoodei L^e 

Like a sad votanst in palm d 
Rose from the hindmost -wl I of Phoebus warn 


Line 178 Globe ed J 
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Here is Eve a mmifest female with her own proper hood upon 
her head, taking the other parts of mde ittire and rising (by 
good luck) from under a wagon wheel But nothing in Milton, 
ind scarcely any thing in Cowley is vilti than — 

1^195 ] Els O t/ ‘v night 

Why should st thou but for some /I ou end 
In thy da H t thus do t up the stars 

It must have been 1 capacious darL lantern that held them all 

That Nature hung in heaven and till d their lamps 
With everlasting oil 

Haidly 80 bad but very bid is — 

[ 21 "j Does a s hie cloud 

Turn forth her lit It on the night ? 

A greater and more momentous fault is that three soliloquies come 
in succession for about 240 lints together 

[19 X ] What time the labored ox 

In his loo e traces from the furrow came 
And the swinkt hedger at his supper sat 

These are blamed by Warton, but blamed in the wrong place 
The young lady being in the wood could have seen nothing of 
ox or hedger and was unlikely to have made any pitvious obser 
vations on their work hours But, m the summer — and tljis was 
in summer, — neither the ox nor the hedger are at work That 
the ploughman always quits it at noon as Wnrton says he does, is 
untrue When he quits it at noon it is foi his dinner Gray 
says — 

The ploughman homeward plods his weaiy way 
He may do that, but certainly not at the season when — 

The beetle wheels her drony flight 

Nevertheless, the stneture is captious for the ploughman may 
return from the field, although not fiom ploughing , and ploughman 
may be accepted fo^ any agncultunst Certainly such must have 
been Virgil^s meaning when he wrote — 

Quo dur a at 

Observans nido implumes detrazit 
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For ploughing in Italy moie espcci illy is nevei the laboi in June 
when the nighting de ^ young arc hatched Gray s verse is a good 
one, which is moie than can be snd of Viigil s 

[130 ] Sweet Echo ’ sweetest nymph ^ that live t unseen 
IV tJ thy airy shell 1 

The habitation is better adapted to an oyster than to Echo 
We must, howcvei go on and look after the young gentlemen 
Comus says — 

[294 ] I saw them under a green mantling vine 

Plucking iipe clusters &c 

It 18 rtiuch to be legretted that tlie binks of the Severn m oui 
days piesent no such facilities \ou would find some difficulty 
m teaching the readers of poetry to read metrically the exquisite 
verses which follow What would they make of — 

[302 ] And'* as I | past I | wor hipt it * 

These are the true times and they are quite unintelligible to those 
who divide our verses into iambics with what they cill licences 
Southey We have found the two hi others and never weie 
two young gentlemen in stiffcr doublets 

[3^1] U n J! ye lamt star &c 

The elder although as smooth as Hebe s his unrazoi d lip 
talks not onlv like a min but like a philosophei ot much expei 
lence, — 

[362 ] "N^hat n td a « forestall his date of grief &.c 

How should he know that - ^ 

[393] Beauty like the fair Htspeuan tiee 

Laden w th blooming gold had need the guaid 
Of dragon watch with uncnchanted eye 
lo save her blossoms and defend her fimt &c V 


£®Lme 301 reads 


1 wa awe strook 


And as I passt d I wor hipped If those you seek 
It wtie a jouiney like the path to Hca ea 
To help you find them ] 
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Landor We now come to a place where we have only the 
choice of 1 contradiction oi nonsense — 

[578 ] She jl m her feathers and lets grow her wings 

There is no sense in pluming i plume Beyond a doubt, Milton 
wrote prunes and subsequently it was printed plumes to avoid what 
appeared i contraiiety And a contranety it would be if the 
\so\A prune wtrt to be taken in no other sense than the gardenei s 
We suppose it must mean to cut shorter but its ical signification 
IS to trim which is usually done by that process Milton here 
means to smoothen and put tn order prme is better Among the 
strange unaccountable expressions which within our memoi^ or a 
little earlier, ere earned down like shingles by a sudden torient 
over our language, tan you tell me what writer first wrote ‘ un 
hidden tears ^ 

Southey No indeed The phnse is certainly a cunosity 
although no ranty I wish some logician or (it being beyond the 
reach of any) some metaphysici in would attempt to render us an 
account of it Milton has never used unhidden where it really 
would be significant and only once unhid Can you go foiward 
with this ^ &der brother ^ 

Landor Let us try I wish he would tuin off his livened 
angels ^ verse 455 and would say nothing about lust How 
could he have learned that lust — 

[464 ] By unchaste looks loose gestures and foul talk 
But most by lewd and lavish act of sin &c ? 

Can you tell me what wolves are stabled wolves verse 534^ 

Southey Not exactly But here is anothti vcise of the same 
construction as you remarked before — 

[599 3 earth base built on stubble But come let on 

This was done by choice, not by necessity He might have 
oxmtted the Bui and have satisfied the. herd bovine and poicine 
Just below are two others in which three syllables are included m 
the time of two 

[60a 3 damn d magician let him be gut &c 

605 Harpies and hydras or all the monstrous forms &c 
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And again — 

615 Vnd crumble all thy sinews Why prithee shepherd 

landor You ha\e crept uiisoiled fiom — 

[604 ] Under the ij flag of Acheron 

And you miy idd many dozens more of similar verses if you 
think It worth your while to go back for them In verse 610 
I find yet redundant — 

I lo c thy courage y t and bold empr se 

Commentators and critics bogle sadly a little f irther on — 

[632 ] But m another ountry a h aid 

Bore a bright golden fl w 1 ltd not in this soil 

Qn which heai T W irton Milton notwithstanding his 
singular skill in music appeals to have hid a \try bad eai 
Warton wis celebrated in his time foi his gieit ability in 
raising a laugh m the common room He has here shown a 
capacity more extensive m that ficulty Two 01 thite honest 
men have run to Milton s issistanre ind have applied a remedy 
to his ear they would help him to mend the verse In fict it 
IS a bad one he never wrote it so Ihe word lut is useless in 
the second line and comes with the worse grice aftei the But 
in thi preceding They who can discoiei faults m vCrsihcation 
where theie are none but of their own imagining have failed to 
notice verse 666 — 

Why ar you | vext lady | why df you | frown ^ 

Now this in reality is inadmissible being of a metre quite 
diflfeient from the rest It is dictylic ind consequently il 
though the number of syllables is just, the number of feet is 
defective But Milton, in reciting it would bring it back to 
the order he had established He would read it — 

Why are you vext? 

And then in a faltering and falhng accent and in the tender 
trochee, — 


Lady | why do you frown ? 
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There are some who in d few years can learn all tlie harmony 
of Milton there are others who must go into another state of 
existence for this felicity 

Southey I am afraid I im about to check foi a m rment your 
enthusiasm in bringing \ou — 

[707 ] To thosL budgt d f r the ‘^toic f 

whom Comus is holding m derision 

Landor Certainly it is odd enough to find him in such com- 
pany It IS the first time either Cynic 01 Stoic ever put on fur $ 
ard It must be confessed it little becomes them We are told 
that verse 727 — 

And live 1 kti Nature s bastards not her sons 

— is taken from the Bible Whencesoever it may be taken, the 
expression is faulty for a son may be 1 bastard and quite as 
surely a bastard may be a son In verse 7:^2 “the unsought 
diamonds are ill placed and >ve arc told tint Doctors War 
burton and Newton called these four lines exceeding childish 
They are so for til that I wonder none of the fraternity had 
his fingers at libeity to count the syllables in verse 43 — 

If you let I slip time like a neglected rose &c 

I Wish he had cast away yet in verse 755 

Think what and be advised you are but young yet 

Not only is yet an expletive and makes the verse inharmonious, 
but the syllables young and yet coming togethei would of them- 
selves be intolerable anywheie What a magnificent passage • 
How little poetry in any language is comparable to this, which 
closes the lady s reply — 

792 799 Thou art not fit to hear thyself convinced I 

This 18 worthy of Shakspeare himself m his highest mood, and 
18 unattained and unattainable by any other poet What a trans- 
port of enthusiasm what a burst of harmony ' He who writes 
one sentence equal to this will have reached a higher rank in pgetry 
than any has done since this was written 
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Southey I thought it would be difficult to confine you to cen 
sure, as we first proposed 1 he in^ei and wit of Comus effi_i vestc 
into flatness one dashed upon the othei 

[806 ] Cem no m )rt 

Ihis IS mere moral bal blc anl direct 
Ag t th n I tb J f it 

He rolls out fmm tlie ‘cynic tub to put on cip and gown 
The laughter of Milton soon assumed a wiy puiitanicil cast 
Even while he hid the molle he wanted the facetum in all its 
parts and quihties It is hard upon Milton ind haidei still 
upon infeiior poets tliat e\ery expuswon of his used by a pre 
decesbdr should be noted is bon owed 01 stolen Here, in verse 
812 — 

Will bathe the drooping spirit in delight 

is traced to several and might be traced to more Chaucer in 
whose songs it is moie beautiful than elsewheit wntes — 

H]8 harte bathed in a bath of Hi c 

Pjobably he took the idea from tht bath of knights You could 
never have seen Chaucer, nor the lest when ) 0 u wiote those veises 
at Rugby ^ on Godiva you drew them out of the Square Pool ind 
assimilated them to the tranquillity of prayer, — such i trinquillity 
as 18 jhe effect of prayer on the bo)ish mind when it has any 
effect at all 

Landor I have expunged many thoughts for their close le 
semblance to what others had wntten whose works I nevci saw 
until after But all thinking men must think all imaginative men 
must imagine many things in common although they differ 
Some abhor what otheis embrace but the thought strikes them 
equally With some an idea is productive vith otheis it lies 
inert I have resigned and abandoned manv things beciuse I un 
reasonably doubted my legitimate claim to them, and many more 
because I believed I hid enough substance in the house without 
them and that the retention might raise a clamor in my court 
yard I do not look very sharply after the poachers on my pro 
petty One of youi neighbors has broken down a shell in ray 

[* See the Conversation between Leofric and Godiva vol v ] 
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grotto md a town gentlennn has lamed a rabbit m my warren 
heartily welcome both Do not shut your book we have time 
left for the rest 

Southey Sabnni in person is now before us lohnson talks 
absurdly not on the long nai ration for which he has reasons, 
but in saying that it is of no use because it is false and theie* 
fore unsuitable to a good being Warton answers this objection 
with great propriety It may be added that things in themselves 
very false «e very true in poetry and produce not only delight 
but benehcnl morrl effects This is an instance The part 
befoie US is copied from I letcher s Faithful Shepherdess The 
bpmt m hib thanksgiving to Sabrina for libeiating the lady is 
extremely warm in good wishes After the aspiiation — 

[934 ] May thy loft) head be crown d 

With many a tower and terrace round 

he adds,— 

And here and theic thy bank p 
With groves of myrrh and cinnamon 

It would have been more reasonable to have said — 

And here and there some fine fat geese 
And lucklings waiting for ^leen pease 

The conclusion is admirable though it must be acknowledged 
tliat the piece is undiamitic Johnson mikes an unanswerable 
objection to the prologue but he must have lost all thes senses 
that are averted by poetry when he cdls the whole drama 
tediously instructvoe Thtie is, indeed heie and there piolixity 
yet refreshing springs burst out profusely in every part of the 
wordy wilderness We are now at the Somets I know your 
dislike of this composition 

Landor In Lnglish not in Itainn but Milton has 
ennobled it in oui tongue and has tnvialized it in that He who 
IS deficient in readiness of language is half a fool in wnting, and 
more than half in conversation Ideas fix themselves about the 
tongue, and fall to the ground when they are in want of that 
support Unhappily, Italian poetry in the age of Milton was 
almost at its worst and he imitated what he heard related or 
praised It is better to say no more about it, or about his Psabns^ 
when we come to them 
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Southey Among his minor poems several are woithless 

Landor Trut but, if they had been lost wc should be 
glad to have lecovered them Cromwtll would not illow 
Lely to omit or dimmish a single wart upon his face yet theic 
were many ind great ones If you had found a tieasure of gold 
and silver and afterwiids in the sime cvcivition an urn in which 
only bnss coins weie cc ntained, would you reject them^ You 
will find in his English Sonnets some of a much higher btr iin thin 
even the best of D intc s 1 he great poet is sometimes recum 
bent but nevei languid often unuiointd — I wish I couH 
honestly say not often inek^int But what noble odes (for 
such we must considci them) ait the eighth the fifteenth the 
sixteenth the sevcnteentli and ibovc ill the eighteenth ' There 
18 a mild and sertne sublimity in the nineteenth In the twentieth 
there is the festivity of Hoi ace with a due observance of his 
precept, applicable metaphoncally, — 

Simplici itiyrtc nihil adlabores 

This is among the few English poems which are quite classical 
according to our notions is the Gieeks and Romms have im 
pressed them It is pleasing to find Milton m his hter days 
thus disposed to cheerfulness and convivnlity There ire 
climates of the earth it is said in which a waim season intei 
venes between autumn and wintti buch i season cime to 
reannuate not the earth itself, but what w s highest upon it 

A few of Milton s Sonnets aie extremely bad the rest aic 
excellent Among all Shakspeire s not a single one is very 
admirable and few sink very low They are hot and pothery 
theie IS much condensation little delicacy like i ispberry jam 
without emm without crust, widiout bread to break its viscidity 
But I would rather sit down to one of them agun than to a 
stnng of such musty sausages as are exposed in oui streets it the 
present dull season Let us be leverent but only where 
reverence is due, even in Milton and in Shokspeare It is a 
pnvilege to be near enough to them to see tlieir faults nev er are 
we likely to abuse it Those in high station who have the folly 
and the impudence to look down on us, possess none such Silks 
pensh as the silkworms have penshed kings, as their e iqiGts and 
canopies There are objects too great for these animalcules of 
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the palice to sec well md wholly Do you doubt that the 
most fatuous of the Georges whichever it w i thought him 
self Newton s supeuor Oi that iny minister any peer of 
Parliament held the philosopher so high is the assayer of the 
mint ^ Was It not always in a grated hole amon^ bars and 
bullion thit they siw whitever they could see of his dignity^ 
Was It e\er imong the mteiminibl worlds he brought down 
for men to contemphte^ Yet Newton stood incalculably moie 
exalted dbo\c the gloiious multitude of stars ind suns than 
these ignorint and irreclaim ible wretches above the multitude 
of the treet Let every man hold this faith and it will U ich 
hin what is lawful and right in veneiation namely that there 
ire di\inc beings and immortal men on the one side mortal 
men and biute beasts on the othei The two parties stand com 
pact , each stands separate the distance is wide but there is 
nothing in the interval 

Will you go on aftei a minute or two for I am inclined 
to silence ^ 

Southey Next to the Sonnets come tlie Odesy written much 
earlier One stanza in that On the Motmn^ of the Nativity 
has been often admiied What thmk jou of this stinza the 
fourth ^ But the preceding and the following are beautiful too 

Landor I thmk it incomparably the noblest piece of lyric 
poetry in any modem language 1 am con\ei8ant with and I 
regiet that so much of the remainder throws up the b^ibbles 
and fetid mud of the Italian In the thirteenth, what a rhyme 
IS harmony with symphony ' In the eighteenth, — 

Swinges the scaly horror of 4 tail 

I Wish you would unfold the folded tail for me I do not like to 
meddle with it 

Southey Better to rest on the fourth stanza, and then regard 
fresh beauties in the preceding and tlie following Beyond 
these, very far beyond are the nineteenth and twentieth But 
why th the pnest pale^eyed ^ 

L.andor Whrf knows ^ I would not delay you with a 
remark on the modem spelling of what Milton wrote hsty 
and what some editors liavc turned into ttss d a word which 
could not exist in its contraction, and never did exist in speech 
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even uncontracted Yet they make Ltss d ihyme with Tt/hist 
I et me remaik again on the word unexpresstve verse 116 used 
before in Ly idas verse 176 and defended by the authority 
of Shakspeaie {^As Ton Like It Act III 82 ) — 

1 he fair the haste the he 

T.his IS quite as wrong is resistless foi ir resist lie and even more 
so I suspect It was used by Shakspene who uses it only 
once merely to tiiin into ridicule a fantastic eupluism of the 
day Milton m hi& jouth was fond of seizing on odd things 

wheie\ei he found them 
Soutlrey 

130 A.nd let the base of heaven deep organ blow 

Landor No I will not I im too puiitamcil in poetiv 
for that 

Southey The twenty thud ^ And sullen Moloch i& grand 
until we come to — 

The brutish god of N 1 aft 
Isis an 1 O ins and the dog Anubi haste 

As fast as what We have heard nothino but the ring of 
cymbals calling the grisly king Wc come to worse in twenty 
SIX, — 

So when th sun b d 
Curtain d with cl u ly d 
Fll-LL h f 

[xxvii ] ^nd all about the tly t bl 

Br gft la i angels it in order eable 

They would be the less sentceahle by bemg seated and not the 
more so for being harnessed 

Jhe Passion — Ihe five first verses of the sixth stanza aic 
good and very acceptable after the ‘letteis wheie my tears 
have washt a wanntsh <whtte The last two verses aie guilty 
of such an offence as Cowley himself was never indicted foi 
The sixth stanza lies between two others full of putrid conceits 
Uke a large pearl which has exhausted its oyster 

Landor But can any thing be conceived moie exquisite 

than — 

Glove and spring 

Would soon unbosom all their echoes mild ? 
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This totally withdiaws us from regarding the strange superfetation 
just below 

The Ctrcumctston veise ft — 

Now mourn and if ad ha with us to b 

Death of an Infant — It is never at a time ^\htn the feelings 
arc most acute that the j>oct expresses them but sensibility and 
tistc shrink alike on sueh occasions from witticisms and 
whimsies Heie aie too many but the last two stanzas are 
very be lutifuJ Look at the note Here are six verses four of 
tliem in Shakspenre containing specimens of the orthography you 
recommend — 

Sweet Rose 1 fair flower untimely pi kt soon fade! 

PI Lt n the bud and faded in the pnng 
Blight Orient p arle alack too timel> hid d ^ 

Fair creatur kti too soon by Deatli s sharp sting 

Again — 

Sweete lovely Rose I ill pi ekt before thy time 
Fair wirthy sonne not conquere 1 but b t d 

Southey The sjielling of Milton is not dways to be copied 
though It 16 better on the whole than any other writer s He 
continues to write fft and st\t In what manner would he wnte 
eighth If he omitted the final /, theit would be irregulirity 
and confusion Beside how would he continue^ Would he 
say the tent for the tenth ind the thirtent fourtent See ^ 

Landor We have corrected and fixed a few inconsiderate 
and random spellings but we have as frequently t iken the wrong 
and rejected the light No edition of Shakspeare can be valuable 
unless It strictly follows the first editors, who knew and observed 
his orthogiaphy 
Southey 

from thy prefixed seat didst p t — St 9 v 59 

We find the same expiession more than once in Milton — surely 
one veiy unfit for grave subjects in his time as in ours 

Let us, sitting beneath the sundial look at the poem On 
Time — 

Call on the lazy leaden stepping Hours 
Whose speed is but the heavy plummet s pace 
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Now, nlthough the Hours m ly bL the hziei foi the It. id ibout 
them, tht plummet is the quickei foi it 

\nd glut thyselt with wl at tl y womb devours 

It IS incredible how m my disoustin^ imiges Milton indulges in 

landor In his ige md a eentuiy eirliei it wi& cilled 
strength The Cnees ire bsent fiom this clumber of Ihthyn 
But the poet would luve defended his position with the }otse of 
Virgil — 

Ut mq aimato milite ccmplent 

SouthiPy 

Thei loi ^ ct inity hill greet ir bli 
With in / / ' ki 

meaning undn tded and he employ s the samt w oi d in tht same 
sense again in tht Pat 7dise lost How much more pioptily 
than as we ire now in the habit of using it cdling men and 
women who never siw one anothei indnulunls ind often 

employing it beyond the persin foi instinct i mms tndt 

vfdual plea uu dthough th jleasuie is dt ided with anothei 

or with many The list put horn When every thing 

to the end is magnilieent The woid sincerely beais its Latin 
signification 

The ntx IS At a Solemn Music -^ud I think you will 
agree with me that a sequence of ihymes never lan into 
such hairaony as those at the conclusion from That we oi 
earth 

Landot Fxccpting the commencement of Dryden s Reh^io 
Laid wheic indeed the poetry is of a much infenor oidti 

for the heH of Dryden does not leich so high as to the loins 

of Milton 

Southey No noi to the knee We now come to the 
Epitaph on the Marchioness of Wiichester He has often much 
Iftjured this beautiful metie by the piefix of a sylhble which 
distorts eveiy foot The entire change in the Allegro to welcome 
Eimhiosyne is admiiably judicious Ihe flow in the poem 
before us is taochaic he turns it into the nmbic which is 
exactly its opposite The verses beginning — 


IV 


T 
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The God that flits at marriage feast 

are infinitely lebs beautiful than Ovid s These — 

Ht at their in okingcame, 

But with a caret well lighted flame 

— bear a funt resemblance to — 

Fax iuoque quim tenuit lacrimi o stridula fnmo 
Usque fu t f j V t oil 

Here the conclusion is ludicrously low — 

N> marchioness but now a queen 

In VaciHon Exercise 

Privmg d mb I from the p t I door 
W here he had m t If t two year before 

What do you think of th tt ^ 

Landor Why I think it would have been as well if he had 
sat there still In the 27th ^erse, he uses the noun substantive 
suspect for suspicion and why not ^ I have ili eady given my 
reasons for its piopriety Fiom verse ^^3 to 44 is igam such 
a senes of couplets as you will vainly look for in any other 
poet 

Southey “On the Ens — Nothing can be more ingenious 
It was m such subjects that the roy-il Tames took delight I 
know not what the 1 ivers h ive to do with the present but they 
are veiy lefreshmg 'iftcr eoming out of the schools 

The Epitaph on ShaLspeare is thought unworthy of Milton I 
entertain a veiy different opinion of it consideiing it was the fiist 
poem he evei published Omit the two lines — 

T hou in out wonder and astonishment 
Ha t built th}self a 1 vt long monument 

— and tlie rem^Hlde^ is vigorous direct, ana enthusiastic -ifter 
invention, the g eatest qualities of all great poetry 

On the Foices of Conscience — Milton is among the least witty 
of mankind He seldom attempts a witticism unless he is angiy, 
and then ht stifles it by clenching his fist His uorhymed 
traosiation of Qins multa gtaiths ib beautiful for four lines only 
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Plain tn th neatness is 'ilmost an equivoke neat m ily plainness qf 
attire would bt nearer tlie mark 

Landof S mple\ mundttts docs not mein that nor plain in 
thy ‘ oimmentb as Wirton thinks but, without my refeiencc 
to oinimcnts pi iin in attire Mundus mulleins (md from mundus 
tnundiha) me ms the toilet md always will mean it as Ions; is 
the woild lasts We now come upon the Psalms so let us 
close the book 

Southey Willingly foi I im desirous of heinng yousiya 
little moie ibout the Litin ] oetry of Milton thin you hive slid 
in youi Dissertation 

I < n^lor Johnson gives his opinion more fitel^ than fivoiably 
It IS uondeiful that i cntic so seveic in his censures on the 
absurdities and extravagances of Cowley should piefci tlu very 
worst of them to the giacefulne s md simplicity of Milton His 
gracefulness he seldom loses his simplicity he not always letains 
But there is no Latin verse of Cowley worth prese ration 
Tho -iS M ly indeed is in admii ible imitatoi of L ucin so 
f a one, that if in Lucm you find little poetry in May you 
mone But his veises sound well u])on the anvil It is 
surpiisini, thit Milton who jiiofessedly imitated 0 \id should so 
much moie hr I) hut run into eoneeits thin when he hid no 
such leadei His eiily Lngiish ] oetiy is full of them, and in the 
gravest the most The best of his L it i poem is thit iddressed to 
Chn&tmi in the name of Ciomwell it i worthy of the classicil md 
^jurtly Bembo But m the second verse luitda stella \iohtes 
khc metre still i se/ena would be more descujitue and applicable 
It now occur to mt thit he who edited the last AmsMOitbs 
Dictionary ills Cowley poet arum secub sut ficile pnnctps and 
totally omits ill mention of Shakspeiie in the obituiry of 
illustuous men Amonj^ these he has placed not only the most 
contemptible critics who boie indeed some relation to learning 
but even such people is Lord Coinwillis and Loid Ihuilow 
Egregious 1S8* jh othei asses by i good eai s length' 

Ou^ht a publieitim 1 *gligent and injudicious to be admitted 
mto oar public the world has been eniiched by the 

erudition of FacmeJt' rurlani^ Shall we open the book 
ajjain and go straight^ 

^Jitthey If you please^ But as you in ist on me sijnng most 
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about the English I expect it your hands i compcnsition in the 
Litin 

Landor I do not piomist you i compensation but I will 
waste no time in obtying youi wishes btveie and rigid as 
the character of Milton has been usually leprescnted to us it 
IS impossible to rtad his Elegies without admuation foi his 
warmth of fi itndship and his tloquence in expressing it His 
early love of Ovid as a misui in poetry is enthusiastic 

[ 3 ] Non tunc lonio quidquam ctssis tt Homer > 

Ntrv fortt victo lau til i prima Marol 

Neve IS often used by the modems foi neque veiy improperly 
Although we hear much -ibout the Metamorphosts ind the JEneid 
being left incomplctL, wc miy leasonably doubt whcthci the 
authors could have much improve 1 them There is a deficiency 
of skill in the composition of both poems but every part is 
elaborately woikcd out Nothin^ in Litm cm excel the beauty 
of Virgil s VLisification Ovid s at one moment his the fluency 
at anothei the discontinuance of mere eonveisation Soiiow 
passionate dignified and deep is never seen in the Met tmorphoses 
as in the JLnttd noi m the Mneid is any eloquence so sustained 
any spirit so heroie as in the contest between Ajix and Ulysses 
But Ovid fiequently in othei plices wants that gravity ind 
potency m which Virgil rarely fills declamation is no substitute 
foi It Milton in his Litin veises often places words beginning 
with sc st ‘ke befoie a dactyl^ which is inidmissible 

[53 ] Nh I quoties dign^ stup i miracula forn-e 
Oua: pos it enmm vel lepanrc Jo 

No such difhcult i mitter as he ippears to leprcsent it for 
Jupiter, to the vtiy last was much gnen to such reparations 
1 his elegy with many slight f lults has great f icility and spirit of 
its own, and has caught moie by running at the side of Ovid md 
Tibullus In the second elegy ahpes is a dactyl pes, simple or 
compound, is long This poem is altogethei unworthy of its 
author The third is on the death of Launcclot Andrews Bishop 
of Winchester It is floiid pueiile, and altogether deficient lO 
pathos The conclusion is curious — 

Flebam turbatos Cepheleia pellice bomHos 
T fit I ontMgant omn ap otk/ 
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Ovid has expressed the same wish m the s'lmc words but the 
aspiration u is for somewhit very di simil ii to i Bishoj. of Wm 
Chester 1 ht fourth is epistle to 1 horn is Young his jiieceptoi 
a min whose tenets weie puntinicil but who encouraged in his 
scholar the love of poetry Much of this piece is imitited fioni 
Ovid Theie ue seveiil thoughts which might have been 
pmitted ind sevei il expressions which might hive been improved 
For instince — 

[ill] Namq iL rus q J) n.di intL ub / tutus 
Ilk t bi tu t ) It / / ik til 

All t|ie vtiscs iftei these ait mi^nificent I he next is on 
Spun — veiy infeiior to its piedect sois 

[i 9 ] Nam I( lu t cced / iim n ct reee sit 

N gi anteum Du m / e lu 

How thiek the fiults he heie • But the invitation of the E irth 
to the Sun is quite Ovidi in 

[izi ] S micai eique d us semideusque cip r 

IS too much so Ele y the sixth is addressed to Deodrti 

Mitto t bi anam non pkno vtnti salutem 
Q la tu di tento / l caiere potts 

I hive often obseived in modern I mists of the fjrst order that 
they ifse indifferently fotte ind Jordan oi forsitm Heie is in 
example Forte is, by aaident without the implicUion of i 
doubt foisan ilwiys imjjlies one Mirtnl wrote bid Latin 
when he wiote Si Jorsan Runchenius himself writes ques 
tionably to D Oiville sed foite its non est tinti It suicl)^ 
would be bettei to hive wiitten Jortasse I should have less 
wondeied to find forte in “iny modern Italnn (excepting Be mho 
who alwiys writes with is much precision is Ciceio or CjEsar) 
beciuse ma forse their idiom would pi ompt W foile 

[19 ] Nabo Cuiallai mala earmina misit ab agn 

Untrue He himself was discontented with them because they 
had lost their phyfulness but their only fault lies in tlieir adula 
^on I doubt whethei ill the elcgiic verses that have been 
wntten in the I itin language ever since art wortli the books of 
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them he sent from Pontus Deducting one couplet from Joannes 
Sccundus I would stnke the bargain 

[79 J Si mod 7 alt m 

The saltern is heie redundant and contiary to Latinity 

Southey This ckgy I think is equibk and pleising without 
any gieat fault or gnat beiuty 

Landor In the seventh he discloses the first effects of love 
on him Here iie two veiscs which I never have lead without 
the heart ache — 

[15 ] Ut mihi adhuc refugam qugci chant lumina noctem 
N c matutinum u t nu re jubar 

We perceive it one moment the fiist indication of lo\c and of 
blindness H ippy h id the blindness been as unre il as the love 
Cupid IS not exalted by a companson with Pans and Hylas nor 
the frown of Apollo magnilied by the Paithian He writes, as 
many did author for auctor vtiy impropeily In the sixtieth verse 
18 ig im neve for nec nor is it the last time But here come 
beautiful verses — 

C99 ] Dcme meos tandem verura nec deme furores 
N scio cur misei e t luviter omnis aman*? 

I Wish cur had been qu\ Subjoined to this tlegy aie ten veises 
in which he regrets the time he had wasted in love Piobibly it 
was on the day (for it could not have cost him moie) on •which 
he composed it, 

Southey The senes of these compositions exhibits little more 
than so many exercises in mythology You have lepeatcd to me 
all that 18 good in them ind in such a tone of enthubiasm as made 
me think bettei of them th in I had ever thought bcfoi e The 
first of his epigrams on Leonora Baroni has little merit the 
second which relates to Tasso has much 

Landor I wish, however, that in the sixth line he had 
substituted dla for eadem — and not on account of the metre , for 
eadm becomes a spordee, as eodem in Viigil s “ uno eodemque 
igni ’ And stbt which ends the poem, is superfluous if thefe 
must be any word, it should be ri, which the metre i ejects The 

The tenth line of this poem runs — 

Voce eadem poteias con pobuisse tua J 
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Scazoat against Salmasius are a miserable copy of Ptrsius s heavy 
prologue to his satiiea and moieovei a copy at second hand 
for Menage had imitated it in his invective against Mommoi 
whom he calls Gargihus He begins, — 

Qu s expedivlt psittaco uo 

But Pcisius s and Menage s it least are metiicil which Milton s 
in one instance are not The fifth foot should be an nmbie 
In primatum we have a spondee The iambics which follow on 
balmisius igain aie just is fiulty Thej start with i fdse quaa 
tity and go on stumbling with the same infiimity Ihe epigram 
on Mpie the dtfendei of Salmasius is without wit the pun is 
vciy poor The next piece a fable of the Firmei and Mistei is 
equally vapid But now comes the Belltpotens Vttgo of which 
we often have spoken but of v^hich no one ever spoke too highly 
Chiistini was flighty ind insane but it suited the policy of Crom 
well to flattei a queen ilmost is v iin as I lizabeth who could still 
command the veterans of Gusuvus Adolphus We vill pass 
over the Greek verses They are such as no boy of the sixth 
form would venture to show up in any of our public schools 
We have only one Alcaie ode in the volume and a very bad one 
It 18 The canons of this metie were unknown in Milton s 
time But, versed as he was in mythology he never should have 
written — 

• Nec puppe lustra ses Cl arontis 

Horribileb b th recessus 

The good Doctor Goslyn was not lowed in that direction nor 
eould any such place be discovered fiom the baik of Chiron 
from whom Di Goslyn hid every li t as Vice Chinccllor of 
k Umveisity to expect civility iny Mention 
\^^uthey We ^ome now to a low r poem and in heroic verse 
omi Gunpo^tvder Plot It appd s to me to be even moie 
OviC an than the Elegies Monstrosus Typhoeus Mavortigena 
Quinnus, the Pope and the mendicant frnrs meet strangely 
Howevei, here they are, and now comes baint Peter, and 
Bromius 

Landor is referring to the faulty form used by Milton in the third 
Une of the Archaic stanza Five out of the twelve are incorrect ] 
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Landor 

Hic Dolus intorti semper sedet atcr 

Though octllus IS often used for oculus being 1 dimmutue it 
lb if not ilwiyb i word of endeiimcnt ^et never applicable 
to whit lb ternlic or heroic In the i6^d veise the Pope is 
lepiesented is declaiing the Piotestant religion to be the true 
one 

Lt quotquot fidti calu re cupidinc verx 

Thi poem which tnds pooily is 1 wonderful work toi a boy of 
seven een although much less so tlian Chittc i ton b Bnsto^e 
Tragedie and ^ ha a 

Southey I 8u pcct you will be less in admiiei of tht next on 
Qhtum Prauhs Eh ts s — 

[13 ] Qui rtx acLorum ilh f usti 1 1 insula 

(2 (t m A ^ Ut t 

— where he wishes Death weie dt id 

[24 ] Et rp 

Again, — 

[43 ] Sub re<rna fur 1 luctuosa Tartan 

S / bt 

Landor He never h^s descended before to such a bithob 
as thib where he runs against the coming black imooi the 

darL However, he lecovers fiom the momentary stupefaction 
and there follow twenty magnificent vtises such as Horace 
himself who excels in this metie never wjote in it But the 
next, Naturam non patt semum is still more admiiable I vl^ish 
only he had omitted the third veibe 

Heu quam ptrpctuis rronbu acta fatiscit 

Avia mens hommum tenebnsque immei a piofundi 

CBdipodioniam volvit sub pectoK noctem 

Sublime as vohit suh pecton noctem is, the lumbering and ill- 
composed word (Edtpodiomam spoils it. Beside, the sentence 
would go on very will, omitting the whole line Gray has 
much less vijror and animition in the fragment of his philosophi'- 
cal poem Robert Smith alone has moie, — how much morel 
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Enough to rivil Lucretius in hu* noblest passages and to detci 
the most dspiiing fiom an ittempt at Latin poetry The next is 
also on a philosophical subject, and entitled, De Idea Phiionua 
quemadmodum Aristotcles tntelhxtt This is obscure Anstotclcs 
Mne<iv as others do, that Plato cntei tamed the whimsy of God 
working fiom an archetype but he himself was too sound and 
solid for the admission of such i notion The fiist five \eises 
are highly poetical the sixth is Cowleian At the close, he 
scourges PI ito foi playing the fool so extiavigantly and tells 
him ejlhei to recall the jiocts he has turned out of doois or 
to go out himself Iheie iie people who look up in istonish 
n ent ^at this architypus ^i^as frightening God while he works 
at him Milton has invested him with gre it dignity and slips 
only once into the poetic d conuptions of the ige 

SoutJ ey Lo\cr as ^ou are of Milton liow highly must you 
be gratified by the poem he addresses to his fither ' 

Landoi I am hippy i emote as we aic to think of the 
plcisuie so good a fithei must hive felt on this oceision and 
how cleirly he must have seen in piospective the glory of his 
son 

In the veises after the forty second — 

C-iim na itgak cpulas rnire oltbant 
Cum IK ulum lu/cus va txqu immen i ongo 
N ta g la t m( dico f im 1 it coena L-yao 
1 util i moitj cdtn festa, 1 n iv a at *?cc 

I Wish he had omitted the two intermediite lines md hid 
wntten — 

Carmina regal tpula ornart tlebant 
Cum d m ne & 

The four toward the conclusion, — 

At tibi liar pat r SLc 

f 

— must h ivc gratihed the father as mueh almost by the h irmony 
as the sentiment 

Southey Ihe scuonsto S ilsilh iie i ]ust and equit il le letum 
for his quatiain for they are full of false quintities vitiout an 
iota of poetry 

I andor But how gloriously he bursts forth again in all lus 
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Splendor for Man&o • — for Manso who before had enjoyed the 
immortal honor of being the fiiend of Tasso * 

[70 J Diis dll cte senex I te Jupiter squiis oportet 
Nascentem et ixiiti lustraxit luminc Phoebu 
Atlantisque nepo q m n t ha b t 
Du p p i it m g of s e pocta 

And the remainder of the poem is highly enthusiastic What 
a glonous verse is, — 

[84 ] Franca n Saxonicas Brit jnum sub Marte phalanges ! 

Southey I hive often wondered that oui poets and Milton 
moie especially should be the paiti ^ns of the Britons nther 
than of the Saxons I do not add the Noimins for very few 
of our poets arc Noinian by descent The Biitons seem to 
have been a barbarous and treicheious lace inclined to drunken- 
ness and quarrels Was the whole nation ever worth this noble 
verse of Milton ^ It seems to come sounding over the jEgean 
Sea, and not to have bc>en modulated on the low countiy of the 
liber 

Landor In his pastoral on the loss of Diodati entitled 
Eptiaphium Damonis there arc many beautiful verses for 
instance, — 

[66 '] Ovium quoque taedu at lUse 

Moerent inque sHum conveicunt ora magistium 

T. he pause at nuerent ind the word also show the great master 
In Virgil himseKit is impossible to find anything moie scientific 
Here> as in I yetdas^ mythologies are intei mixed, and the htioic 
bursts forth from the pastoral Apollo could not for ever be 
disguised as the shepherd boy of Admetus 

[60 ] Supra caput imber et Bums 

Triste sonant f actaq <• ag iota crepu I yha 

Southey This is finely expre8‘*ed, but he found the idea 
not untouched before Gray and othcis have worked upon 
It «mce It may be well to say little on the Presentation of the 
poems to tie Bodleian Library btiophcs and antistiophes are 
here of place , and on no occasion has any Latin poet 
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so jumWed together the old rattles Miny of these are niegular 
and imperfect 

[60 ] I Actea g nitu Creusa 

18 not a vtisc , authorum is not L itin 

[78 ] Et tutela dabit ^ Rou i 

IB defecti\t in metre This Pmdiiic ode to Roust the libia 
nan is indted fullci of faults than any other of his Latin compo 
sitions Ht tells us himself that he his ilmitted a spondee 
for tht tlnid foot in the Plialaeci in vtist be c luse Catullus had 
done ^o in he second He never wrote such bad verses oi 
gave such bid icisons all his life before But beautifully and 
justly Ins he said — 

[86 ] bi quid mticmur ana posttiitas sciet 

Landor I find traces in Milton of neirly ill the best I atm 
poets excepting I ucietius Ihis is singular for there is in 
both of them i geneious warmth and a contemptuous seventy 
I admne and love Liicietms Ihere is about him a simple 
majesty a calm and lofty scoin of eveiy thing pusillanimous md 
abject and consistently with this character his poetry is mascu 
line, phin concentiated and cncigetic But since invention 
was pieeluded by the subject and glimpses of imigination could 
be admitted thiough but few and nairow apertures it is tht in 
sanity of entliusiasm to piefer his poetical poweis to those of 
Virgil ofCitulIus md of Ovid in ill of whom eveiy pan of 
what constitutes the tiue poet is much raoie largely disphyed 
Ihe excellence of Lucretius is thit his ornaments aie never out 
of place and are al wajs to be found wherever there is a place 
for them Ovid knows not what to do with his and is as fond 
of accumulation as the fiequenter of auction looms He is 
playful so out of season, that he reminds me of a young lady I 
saw at Sta Maria Novell i, who it one moment crossed hciself, 
and at the next tickled her companion by which process they 
weie both put upon then 'speed at their prayers, and made very 
good and happy Small as is the portion of glory which accrues 
to Milton from hia Latin poetry, theie are single sentences m 
It, ay, single images worth all that our island had produced 
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bcfoie In all the \olume of Buchan in I doubt whether you 
can disco \ei x glimpiic of pocti-y ind few sparks fly off the 
anvil of M ly 

Thcie IS I confidence of better dajb txjJicsscd in this closing 
poem Enough is to be found in his Latin to insure him a high 
rank and i libtin^ name It is however to be rc^ietted that 
late in life he ran bick to the tieibures of his youth and tstimated 
them with the fondness of that undisceming age No poet ever 
was soiiy that he ibstained fiom early pubheation But Milton 
seems to have cherished his first effusions with undue partiality 
Many things written litei by him aie unworthy of preservation, 
especially tliose which exhibit men who piovoked hin into 
bitteincsa Hatied the most vul^ai of \uli,iiisms could never 
have belonged to his natui il chanctci He must have conti icted 
the distempci fiom theologians and critics The scholar in his 
days was half clown and half tiooper College lift could leave 
but few of Its stains ind incrustations on i m in who had stepped 
fbiward so soon into the amenities of Italy and had conversed so 
familial ly with the most polished gentlemen of the most polished 
nation 

Southey In his attacks on balmasius md otheis rnoic obscure, 
hC'iippears to have mistaken his talent in supposing he was witty 

Landor Is there a man in the world wise enough to know 
whether he himself is witty or not to the extent he urns at ^ I 
doubt whether any question needs more self examination It is 
only the fool s heart that is at rest upon it, He never asks how 
the matter stands, and feels confident he has only to stoop for it. 
Milton a dough it must be acknowledged is never the lighter for 
the bittei barm he kneads up with it. 

Southey The Sabbath of his mind requiied no levities, — no 
excursions or amusements But he was not ill tempered The 
worst-tempered men have often the greatest and reaiest store of 
plfcasantnes Milton on all occasions indignant and wrathful at 
injustice was unwilling to repress the signification of it when it 
was directed against himself However I can hardly think he felt 
SO much as he expresses but he seized on bad models m hifi 
lOSolutiQi] to show his scholirship Disputants and critics m 
particular, followed one anothei with invectives, and he was 
thought to have given the most manifest proof of original genius 
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who had invented a new foim of reproach I doubt if Milton 
was so contented with his discomlituic of Sitan, oi even with his 
creation ot Fve, as with the overthrow of Salmisms under the 
loads of fetid brimstone he fulminated ig iinst him 

It IS foituniU wc hive been sitting quite alone while we 
detected the blemishes of a poet we both venei ite The mail 
Clous iie always the nost leady to bring foivvaid an accusation of 
malice ind we snould ceitainly have been seived before long 
with a wnt pushed undti the dooi 

Lando Are we not somewhat like two little beggii boys 
who, foi getting thit they iie in titteis sit noticing a few stains 
and reijts in their father s raiment ^ 

Souti y But they love him 

I et us now wilk honiewiid We leave behind us the Sevein 
and the sea and the mount iins and if smillcr things miy be 
mentioned so suddenly if ter gi eater wc leave behind us the sun 
dial which muks as wt hive b en doin^^ in regiil to Milton 
the coui se of the gi c it luminary by i slender line of sh idow 
I andat Afti r witnes mg his gloiious ascension we are 
destined to lowti our forthi ids ovei the dieaiy hydropithy ind 
flannelly voices of the swilh d and sinewle s 

Southey Do not be ovei sme that jou aie come to the worst 
even theic Unless you sign i e itificite of then health and 
Vigor, voui windows and limps may b( broken by the mischievous 
rabble low 

Landor Maraudeis will cook then gietns and bicon though 
they te ir down ced n panels for the purpose 

Southey Fheie is an incessint chatteicr^ who has nsen to 
the fiist dignities of btite by the bime means is ntiily all men 
nse now by namely opposition to whatevei is done or projected 
by those invested with autlioiity He will nevci allow us to 
contemplate gie itnes at our leisure he will not allow us indeed 
to look at It foi a moment Cisii must be stripped of his liuiels 
and left b lid oi some leeling soldier, some insolent swag^eier 
ijome stilted ruffiin thiust before his tnumph If he li^^hts he 
4oes not know how to use his sword if he speaks he spe iks vile 
Latin 1 wonder that Ciomwell fares no better , foi he lived a 
hypocrite, and he died a traitor I should not recall to you this 
[1 Loid Bioughani ] 
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ridiculous man, to whom the I oids have given the run of the House 
— a man pushed ofF his chair by e\ery paity he joins nnd enjoying 
all the displaces he incurs, — weie it not that he his ilso in the 
fulness of his impudence, laised his clicked voice and incondite 
language igainst Milton » 

Landor I hope his dapple fellow cieituies in the lanes will 
be less noisy and more modest as we piss ilong them homewird 

Sou hey Wretched as he is in composition supcrhcial as he is 
in ill things witliout i glimmer of genius or i gram of judgment, 
yet his abilitie ind acquirements laise him somewhit high ibove 
those more quiescent and iinispinng ones you call his fellow 
creatures 

Landoi The miin difference is thit they aie subject to have 
their usual but dens hid upon them all their Ines while his of the 
woolsack IS taken off for e\ei The illusion stiuek me fioni the 
loudness and dissonance of his voice the wilfulncss and pci verse 
ness of hi8 disposition and Ins habitude of turning round on a 
sudden and kicking up behind 


XIX ANDREW MARVl T AND BISHOP 
PARKER 1 * 

Parker Most happy am I to encountei )ou Mi Marvel 
It 18 some time I think since wc met Miy I take the liberty 

P The Contiovtrsy of -wh ch the R(h IT ^ /was pait began 
with thr e books written by Dr P irker tht most sanguine liound of tht 
clerical pack who seemed to have a mitre in his e>c (Ihompsons 
Life of Marvel in 4 o) FIksc vveie £ /f i / I P U (^ 1670 ) A 

Defence of B I ai al P I tj ( 1671 ) and A P foe to Rp t of B hop 

B ambalP V rd i f } m If a d tl e t f th Ep P ^ gl f rn the 

ha of P p j (167 ) Marvel btok wai an attack on all three 

Dr Paiker retorted with a J? / oof t tJ R J a alT p ed which pro 
Yoked the second part of the J? / alJ p i from which (p 498, 
Thompson cd ) L ndor has quoted the passage giv n in the note btlow 
He has however omitted several word and cm ou ly enough one passage 

* He wrote a work entitled as Hooker s was Ed t al Pd ty in 
which are these words It is better to ubmit to the unreasonable im 
positions of Keio and Caligula than to hazard the dissolution of the 
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of inquiring what brought you into such i lonely quiitei as Bun 
hilifields ^ 

Marvel My lord, I return at this instant from visiting an 

in which Mar tl denies that he wa e er on friendly terms with Parker 
In Captain Ihompson s Lite (p 474) an iccount is given of one convei i 
tlon between Maivtl and Parkei which wa not lik ly to hive Ic ! to 
another larker was not made bishop of Oxfoid until some year after 
Marvel s death The full text of the passage qu ted by Landor is 
follows At His Miie ty happy return f M did partake even as you 
yourself did for all your huffing of his regal clemency and has ever ince 
expiated h m elf in i retiied silence It wi aft r that I well rem ml r 
It that bei ig one day at his house 1 there first met you an 1 ac identilly 
Since that I have been scarce four or five times in your eompany 1 iit 
wheth )f It were my foiesight or my good foitune 1 never extracted any 
friend h p or confi lenct with you But then t was when you as I t jH 
you wan lered up and lown Moorfi Id astrologizmg upon the duration 
of His Mqcsty go\ernmtnt that you fi*equented J M incessantly 
and haunt I h hou e day by lay hit discour e you ther used he 
IS too geneiou to icmemb r But h nevei having in the least provoked 
you for you to nsiilt thii over h s old age to traduce 1 m by your j. 
m and in youi own pei on 1 a schoolmaster win wa horn and 
hath live! much moie ingenuously and liberally thin yourself to have 
done all thi and lay a last my simple 1 00k to hi charge without ever 
taking care to inform your elf 1 etter vhich you had 0 easie opportunity 
to do nay when y ou yourself t 0 hav said to my knowltdg that you 
saw no uch gieat matt r in it but that I might be th author it 1 i 
humanely and mho pitably done and will 1 nope be a warning to all 
others a it is to me to avoid (I will not say such a Jiida ) but a n an 
that cr eps into all compaiiie to jeer trep n and I etray them (U orks 
11 184.6 \^ork iv 1876)] 

State It IS pUin enough to what / he recommen led th d ity 

of suhmi on fn in our fiscal en e if th word none ever bore mor 
lightly on the subject than Cali^^iila s and Nero even the pro nice wer 
taxed very model itely and faiily by them He add Piinces may with 
less danger give libeity to men vie s and debmchei ts than to theit cii 
sciences Marvel an wered him in hi / IT pr n v\hich he 
says of Milton 1 well remember that being one day at h house 1 
there first met you and a cidentally Ihei t was that you w ndered up 
and down Moorfields astrologizmg upon th duration of Hi Maje ty 
government You frequented John Milton mce antly and haunted hi 
house day by day W hat di touis s you there used he is too geneiou to 
remember but he never having in the least provoked you it 1 m 
humanely and inhospitably done to in ult thus over his old i,.,e I hope 
it will be a warning to all othei as it is to me to avoid I will not say 
such a Judas but a man that creeps into all companies to jeer trepan 
jind betray them 
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old fnend of our hud by m Artilltiy W ilk., who you will be 
hippy to heal beais his blindness ind asthmi with tiuly Chiistian 
coungc 

Parker And pray who may that old fnend be Mr Marvel ^ 
Marvel Honest John Milton 

Parker The same gentlcmin whose ingenious poem on our 
first parents you pniscd m some elegant seises piehxed to it^ 
Matvei rht simt wl o likewise on many o casions merited 
and obtained youi lordship s approbation 

Parker I am happy to understand that no hirsh mcasuies 
uere taken against him, on the return of our most gracious sove- 
reign And it occurs to mt thit you Mi Maivel wcic earnest 
in his behalf Indeed I myself might ha\e stirred upon it hid 
Mr Milton solicited me in the houi of need 

Marvel He is grateful to the friends who consulted at the 
same time his dignity and his safety but gratitude can never be 
expected to ^row on a soil haidcned by solicit ition Those who 

are the most ambitious of power ait often the least ambitious of 
glory It requires but little sigicity to fousec that a name will 
become invested with eternal biightness b^ belonging to i bene- 
factor of Milton I might have served hm ' is not alv^aysthc 
soliloquy of late compission or of virtuous lepentance it is fre 
quently the cry of blind and impotcrt and wounded piide angry 
at Itself for having neglected a good baigiin a rich 1 eversion 
Believe me my ioid bishop theie ait ftw whoiti God his pro- 
moted to serve the truly greit They arc nevtr to be superseded^ 
nor are their names to be obliteiated in earth or heaven Wcie 
I to trust my observation rather than my feelings, I should be- 
lieve th it fncndship is only a state of ti ansition to enmity 1 he 
wise the excellent in honor and integrity whom it was once our 
ambition to converse with soon appear in oui sight no higher than 
the ordinary class of oui acquaintance then become fit objects to 
set our own slendti wits igamst to contend with, to interrogate, 
to subject to the iibitration, not of their equila but of ours , and, 
lastly, — what indeed is less injustice and less indignity — to neglect, 
abandon, and disown 

Parker I never have doubted that Mr Milton is a learned 
man,-Hindeed, he has proven it and theie are many who, 
like yourself, see considerable ment in his poems \ confess 
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that I am an indiffeient judpe in these raattera and I can only 
h 6 pe th^t he has now corrected whit is enoneous in his doctrines 

Marvel Latterly he hath never changed i ]ot m acting or 
thinking 

Parker Wherein I hold him blamablc well aware is I 
am that never to change is thought m indication of rectitude 
and wisdom But it every thing in this woild is progiessne 
if eveiy thing ib deftetne if our giowth if oui tacultics, are 
obviou ind CLitun signs of it — then surely we should and 
must be ditfei nt in diiferent iges and conditions Conscious 
ness of eiior is to a ccitain extent i consciousness of under 
standing and coriection of eiror is the plainest proof of energy 
and nftsteiy 

Mattel No pi oof of the kind is necessary to my friend 
and it was not always th it ^oui loidship looked down on him 
so magisterially m icpiehension oi deliveicd a sentence from so 
commanding an eJevition I who indeed am but a humble 
man, im apt to question m} judgment wheie it differs fiom his 
I am ippallcd by iny supeicilious glincc it him ind disgusted 
by any nistenty ill assoited with the generosity of his mmd 
When I considci whit puic delight wt have derived fiom it 
what trcasuies of wisdom it has conveyed to us I lind him 
supicmely worthy of my giatitude love and venerition and the 
neglect in which I now discover him leaves me only the moie 
room for the fiec effusion of thes senunients How shdlow in 
comp^nson is every ihm^ else around us trickling and dimpling 
in the pleasure grounds of oui literature ' It we are to build 
oui summer houses igainst ruined temples let us at least ibstain 
from mining them foi the purpose 

Parker Nay nay, Mr Marvel ' so much waimth is uncilled 
for 

Marvel Is there any thing offensive to your loidship in my 
expiessions ^ 

PatLer I am not awaie that there is But let us generalize 
a Iitde, for we are pi one to be touchy and testy in favoi of our 
intimates 

Marvel I believe, my lord, this fault, or sm 01 whatso- 
ever It miy be designated is among the few that are wearing 
fast away 

IV 


u 
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Parker Delighted am I my dear sir to join you in joui 
innocent pleisintiy But truly and siiiously I h'lve known 
e\en the pmdent glow wirm and sti ibout some close 
affinity 

Marvel Indeed ' so mdecoious bofoie your loidship ^ 

Parker We miy remember when minneis were less polite 
than they lie now ind rot onl) the seasons of life require an 
iJtei ition of habits but like vise the changes of society 
Mtrvel Youi loidship acts up to your tenets 
Parker Pe haps you may blame me, and more seieiely than 
I would blame our woithy fiicnd Mr John Milton upon linding 
1 slight vamtion in my extenor manner and somev^h more 
reserve than formeily yet wiser and bettei men than I presume 
to call myself have complied with the situation to which it hath 
pleased the Almighty to exalt them 

Marvel I im slow to censme any one for assuming an 
air and demeanoi which he is persuaded ire more becoming 
than what he has left off And I subscribe to the justice of 
the observation, thit wiser and better men than youi loidslup 
have adapted £heir 1 mguage and their looks to elevated station 
But sympathy is charity oi engenders it and sympathy lequires 
pioximity closeness contact and at eveiy remove and more 
especially at every giadation of iscent it grows a little colder 
When we begin to call a man our *ivorthy friend our friend 
ship 18 already on the wane In him who has bcin used 
above his old companions there seldom remains more waimth 
than what turns every thing about it vapid familiarity sidles 
towaids affibility, and kindness couitesies into condescension 
Parker I see we are hated for rising 
Marvel Many do really hate others for rising but some 
who appear to hate them foi it, hate tliem only foi the bad 
effects It produces on the character 

Pat her We aie odious I am afraid sometimes for the 
gift, and sometimes for the giver and malevolence cools her 
thiobs by running to the obscurity of neglected ment We 
know whose ment tint means. 

Marvel What ’ because the servants of a king have stamped 
no measure above a certain compass md sueh only as the vulgar 
accustomed to handle, must we disbelieve the existence of any 
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greater in its cipacity or decline the use of it in things lawful 
and Lommendablt ^ Little men like these have no business at 
all with the mensuiation of higher minds gaugers are not 
astronomers 

Pmler Really Mi Mai \ el I do not understand metaphois 
Marvel Lewing out inthmetic and mathematics and the 
science s appeitaining to them I never opened a page without one 
no not even a title |age with a dozen woids in it Perhaps 1 
am unfoitunate in my tropes and ligui<^ peihaps they come, by 
my wint of dexterity too near your loidship I would humbly 
ask, Is thcic any ciiminility m th calculation and easting up of 
mantfold oenefits or in the employment of those instruments by 
which done theyaie to be calculated and cist up ? 

Parler buiely none whatevei 

Matvei It his Inppcned to me ind my schoolfellows thit, 
catching smill fish in the shallows ind ditches of the Humber 
we e died a minnow i pcich and a dace i pike because they 
pleased us in the c itching ind bcciuse we ledl^ wl e i^^norant of 
their quilit) In like m inner do some oldti ones act in regard 
to men Ihcy who ire caught and handled by them are tieated 
with distinction beciuse they iic so cau^^ht ind h indled and 
because self Jo\o ind self conceit di//lc md delude the senses 
while those whom they neithei cm h indie nor catch are without 
a distinctiic name We arc into med by Aristoteles in his 
Trefttse on NaUttal Histoj} thit solid horns are diopped and that 
hollow ones ai e pei m inent Now ilthough we may find solid men 
cast on the earth and hollow men exalted yet nevci will I believe 
in the long dui ition of the hollow oi in the long ib isem nt of tlie 
solid Milton, although the {,eneialit/ may be ignoi int of it is 
quite IS gieat a genius as Bacon, biting the chancelloiship which 
goe foi little where a greit man is cstimited by a wise one 
Paiher Rither enthusiastic* ay Mr Mai*vel ’ — the one 
name li ivi ng been established for almost a centuiy the other 
but reccntl} brought foiward, and but partially acknowledged 
By coming so much later into the world he c innot be quite so 
oii^inal in his notions as Lord Verulam 

Marvel Solomon and that, even in his time theie was 
nothin^, new under the sun he s iid it unwisely and untiuly 
Pztket Solomon? untruly? unwisely? 
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Marvel The spectncles which by the stiit jou give hid so 
neatly filJen fiom the bridge of your nose attest it Hid he iny ^ 
It 18 said ind appuently Mith more reison than formerly that 
there are no new thoughts What do the fools mean who say 
It ' They might just as well assert thit theri aic no new men, 
beciuse other men existed before with eyes mouth nostrils, 
chin and many other ippurtcninus But as there iie myriads 
of forms between the foims of Sciiron ind Hudson on one side 
and of Mcicuiy ind Apollo on the other so theie aie myiiads of 
thoughts of the same genus each tikin^ its peculiar confoimation 
aEschylus and Ricinc, struck b) the same idea uould express a 
sentiment very diffciently Do not imi^ine that the idea la the 
thought the idea is that which the thought generates rears up to 
maturity, md calls aftei its own n ime E\er) note in music has 
been sounded fiequently yet a composition of Purcell may be 
brilliant its noulty Theie are extremely few roots in a 
language yet the linguage mi\ be vaned and no\cl too age 
after age Chessboards and numei ils aie less cap iblt of exhibiting 
new combinations than poetry and piose likewise is equilly 
capable of displaying new jhiscs ind phenomcni in imiges ind 
reflections Good prose to siy nothin^, of the on mil thoughts 
It conveys may be iniinitely \ iiied in modulation It is only an 
extension of metres an impldieation of harmonies of w hich even 
the best and most \aried poetiy admits but ftv. Conijiiehending 
at once the prose md poetiy of Milton we eould pio\e ba^ore 
fit audience, that he is incomparably the gicatcst mastei of 
harmony that ever lived 

There may be, even in these late di}s moie oiiginality of 
thought, md flowing in moie channels of harmony moit biiists 
and breaks md sinuo ities, thin we hive yet di8C0\ered Ihc 
admirets of Homer ntvtr di earned that i man more pathetic, 
more sublime, moie thoughtful moie imaginative would follow 

Parker Certainly not 

MarveL Yet Shakspeare came, in the memoiy of our 
fathers 

Parker Mi William Shakspeare of Stratford upon Avon ^ 
A remarkably clever man nob^y denies it 

Marvel At first, people did not know very well what to 
* A dwarf in that age 
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make of him Hl looked odd he seemed witty he drew 
teirs But i grin and i pinch of snufl c in do tint 

Fvciy grc-it 'luthoi is a great refoiinei ind the lefoim i 
eithei in tliou^ht or language Milton is zealous ind effeetne 
in both 

Parker Some men eonctive that if then name is en^iaven 
in Gothic letteis it signifies and manifests mtiquity of fimily 
and others tint i congestion of queer woids and dry chopped 
sentences whieh turn the mouth awiy in leading make them 
look like 01 i^m d thinkers I Invi seen fmtastieal folks of this 
dc eiiption who wnte wend m tead of and ire so ignorant 
of g! immii as even to put wen ^ d for went I do not say that 
Ml Milton is one of them but he may have led weak men 
into the fiult 

Matvei Not onl^ is he not one of them but his language is 
ne\er a patch woik of old ind new ill is of i piece Beside 
he IS the only ^ i tn whom it is sife to follow in spelling otheis 
ne inconsistent tme foi wmt of leuning some for want of 
reisomn^^, some foi wmt of memoiy ind some for wint of cue 
But th le aie certiin woids which ccised to be spelled piopeily 
just before his time the substmtives chdde and wdde and the 
verbs finde and wtnde foi instmcc 

Pat Let Therein wc i^iet We ought never to have dt\i 
attd fioni thosi who deli\tiLd to u oui Litany of which the 
puniy IS unippioiclnble ind the hirmony complete Oui tongm 
has been drooping cvci since 

Marvel Until Milton touched it again wnth lire fiom 
heaven 

Parker Gentlemen seem now to hive dele^itcd the eor 
rection of the pi css to then valets and the v ilets to have de 
v^lvcd It on the ehambei maids But I would not idvise you 

to start a fresh leformition in thi quarter for the Round 
heads can t spell and the Royalists won t and if you bnng 
baek an incient form retaining all its beiuty tlity will come 
forward fiom both sides against 30U on a charge of coming 
We will now leturn, if you please to the poets we were speaking 
of Both Mr Shakspcaie and Mr Milton hive considerable 
merit in then HSpLCtive ways but both suicly aie unequal Is 
It not 80 Mr Mai vel ^ 
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Mafvel Under tht In^rhest of thtii immeasunble Alps ill 
IS not viiley and verdure in some places there are fiotliy 
cataiacts, theie are the fimtkss beils of noisy torrents and there 
are dull and hollow chcicis He must be i bad wntei or 
however a \eiy indifft-rcnt one in whom there are no inequdities 
The pi ints of such t ible 1 md are diminutive and nevei worth 
gathering What would you think of \ man s ejes to which 
all things ippc ir of the sanif* magnitude and at the same elevation ^ 
You must tJimk nearly so of i wnter who makes as much of 
araall things as of gicat The vigoious mind has mountains 
to climb md valleys to repose in Is theic any sea without 
Its shoals^ On that which the poet navigitcs he riseg m 
trepidly as the waves rise round him, and sits composedly as 
they subside 

Parser I can listen to this but where the luthonty of 
Solomon is questioned and i ejected I must a\oid the topic 
Pardon me I collect from what you threw out prc\iou8ly thit 
witJi strange attachments and stiange aveisions you cherish 
singul ir ide is about greatness 

Marvtl To pretermit all reference to myself our evil 
humors, and our good ones too ire brought out whimsicilly 
Wc are displeased by him who would be similar to us or who 
would be near, unless he consent to walk behind To day 
we arc unfnendly to i man of genius whom ten days hence 
we shall be zealous in extolling — not beciuse we know, any 
thing more of his works oi his character but because we have 
dined in his company and he has desiied to be introduced to us 
A flat ceiling seems to compiess those animosities which flan e 
oat funously under the open sky 

Parker Sad piejudices ’ sad infirmities ' 

Marvil The sadder arc opposite to them Usually men in 
distiibutmg fame, do as old maids and old misers do they gi\e 
every thing to those who want nothing In literature often a 
man a solitude, and oftenci his magnitude, disinclines us from 
helping him if we find him down We are fonder of warming 
our hands at a fire already in a blaze than of blowing one I 
should be glad to see some person as liberal of fame in regard to 
Milton as in regard to those liteiators of the town who speedily 
run It out. 
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P trier I have ilwiys callLcl him i man of paits Bu< IMr 
Marvel we miy bestow as in judiciously as we detiact 

Marvel Pei hips as injudiciously certainly not injun 
ously 11 indeed we aie to be cilkd to icceunt for the mi 
application of out bestowals a he ivy charge will he against me 
for an action I committed m my journey hithei fioni Hull I 
saw an old mm working upon die roid who was working upon 
the bimc 10 d and not far fiom the same spot when I was lirst 
elected to represent thit city in Parliament He asked me foi 
something to mike htm dnnl which considcnn^ the heat of the 
weather ind the indication his nose exhibited of his piopensitics 
d»d appeir sujxrfluoub Howe ei I gave him i shilling in addi 
tion to IS many good wishes is he had gi\en me 

Par let Not reflecting that he would piobably get intoxi- 

cated with it ^ 

Marvel I must confess I hid all that icflection with its 
whole depth of shade, upon m) conscience and I tned is well 
as I could to lemove the evil I mquiied of him whether he 
was made the happier by the shilling Ht inswercd that if I 
WI 8 none the worse foi it he wis none Then said I 
honest hiend* since two lie alieady the hippiei prithee tiy 
whether two moie may not become so therefore dunk out of 
it at suppei with thy two best fi lends 

Parker I would lathei have advised fiugality ind laymg-by 
Perhaps he might hive had i wife and chiJdien 

Marvel He could not then unless he wtie i most unlucky 
man be puzzled in scaiching for his two best fneil38 My 
project gave him more pleasure than mv monc) md 1 was 
happy to think that he had mmy houis foi his schemes md 
anticipations between him and sunset 

Parker When I nde or walk, I nevei einy loose money 
about me, lest through an inconsiderate benevolence I be tempted 
in some such manner to misapply it To be lobbed would give 
me as little or less concern 

Marvel A man s self is often his worst robber He ste ils 
ftom hiB own bosom and heart what God has thcie deposited, 
and he hides it out of his way as dogs and foxes do with bones 
But the robberies we commit on the body of our supeifluities 
aiid stole up m vacant places — in places of poverty and soirow, — 
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these whether in the dsrk or in the d lyhght leave us neitlier in 
nakedness noj in tear aic nnrkt d by no buinin? non of conscience, 
are followed by no scourge of rcpiOach they never deflower 
prosperity they ne\er disUmpci sleep 

Parker I am ready at all times to award justice to the 
generosity of your charactei ind no man e\ei doubted its consisU 
ency BLlieving jou to be st heaiL a Joysl subject, I im thrown 
back on the painful lefleclior that ail our acquaintance are not 
equally so Mr Milton for example w is a lepublican yet he 
ente ed into the service of a usurpei you disdained it 

E\ents pio\ed thit my judgment of Ciomwell s 
designs was conecter than his but the wariei man is not always 
the wisei, nor the more actne and industrious in the service of 
his country 

Parker His opinions on religion vaned also consideiabiy, 
until at last the vane almost ore out the socket md it could turn 
no longer 

Mar^oel Is it nothing m the eyes of an Anglican bishop to 
have earned the gospel of Chnst agunst the Talmudists of Rome 
tilt word of God ag iinst the traditions of men the liberty of 
conscience against the conspiracy of tynnny and fraud ^ It so 
then the Protector — such Wis Milton — not of England only, 
but of Europe, wis nothing 

Parker You ire waini Mr Marvel 
Marvel Not by my iddition to my cloth, however 
Parker He hath seceded, I hear fiom every form of public 
worship and doubts are entertained whether he believes any 
longei in the co equality of the bon with the Father or indeed 
in his atonement for our sms Such being the case, he forfeits 
the name and privileges of a Chnstian 

Marvel Not witli Chi istians if they know that he keeps the 
ordinances of Christ Papists Calvinists, Lutherans and every 
other kind of scona exploding in the furnace of zeal, and 
cracking off from Chustiamty, stick dike to the side of this 
gloomy^ contracted, and unwholesome doctrine But the steadteat ^ 
beiievei in the divinity of our Lord, and m his atonement foi us, 
jf pnde, arrogance, persecution, malice lust of station, lust of 
money, lust of power, inflame him is incomparably less a ChnsttaA 
than he who doubteth all that evei was doubted of his genealogy 
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heicditary nghts yet who never swtrvcth fiom his command- 
ments A wise man will alvt lys be a Christian because the 
perfection of wisdom is to know wheic lies tranquillity of mind 
and how to attain it, which Chiisti inity teaches but men equ illy 
wise may differ md diveigc on the sufficiency of testimony, and 
still firthei on matteis which no testimony can affiim and no 
intellect compiehcnd To strangle a man because he has i 
narrow swallow shall never be inserted among the infallible 
cures in my Book of Domesttc Remedtes 

Parkei We weie talking gravely were it not rather moic 
seemly to continue in the same strain Mr Marvel ^ 

Mmvel I was ifriid that my gravity might appeal too 
specific but with your lordship s permission and exhortation 
1 will proceed in serious reflections — to which indeed on this 
occasion, I am ^jUatly more inclined Never do I take the 
liberty to question oi examine any m m on his religion or to look 
over his shoulder on his iccount book with his God But I 
know that Milton ind every othei gieit poet must be religious 
for thcie is nothing so godlike as a love of oidci with i pov^cr of 
bunging greit things into it 1 his power — unlimited in the one 
limited (but incilculably and inconceivably ^^leat) in the othei — 
belongs to the Deity and the poet 
Parker I shudder 

Marvel Wherefore ^ it seein^^ i ni in what he as designed 
to be* by his Maker — his Maker s image ^ But pardon me my 
Joid * the surjinsc of such a novelty is enough to shock you 
Reserving to myself for a future time the hbeity of defending 
my tjaend on theology in which done he shifted his camp I miy 
remark what has frequently hippentd to me I have walked 
much finding one side of the load miry I have looked towiui 
die other and thought it cleaner I have then gone ovei and 
when there I have found it just as b id although it did not seem 
nearly so until it was tned Ihis however has not induced me 
to wish that the overseer would bar it up but only to wish that 
both sides were mended effectually with smaller and more binding 
matenals, not with large loose stones, nor with softer stuff soon 
converted into mud 

Parker Stability, then, and consistency are the qualities most 
desirable and these I look for m Mr Milton However fond 
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h'' was of Athennn terms ind piictices he rtjected them after he 
had proved them 

Mar^d It W 1 S not in liis choice to reject oi establish He 
saw the nation first cist down and hceiated by fin ticism, and 
then utteily exhausted by thit quieter blood sucker hypoensy 
A powerful um was wanted to dnve away such mtolciable pests, 
and It could not but be i friendly one Cromwell and the saner 
piit of the nation weie an ipimous in beating down Presbytenanism, 
which had assumed the luthonty of the Papacy without its Icmty 

Pirler He, and those saner people had subierted ilready 
the bettei foim of Christianity which they found m the Anglican 
church Your Simson had shaken its pillars by his attack on 
pielaty 

Marvel He saw the pi elates in that leign standing as leady 
there as anywheie to wave the censer before the king and under 
Its smoke to hide the people from him He warned them as an 
angel gwrould have done, — ^nay is oui Saviour has done — that the 
wealthy and the proud the flatterei at the palace and the flatterer 
at the altar in short the man for the world is not the man for 
heaven 

Parker We must liy gentle constructions and liberal intei 
pietations on the Scriptures 

Marvel 1 hen let us never optn them If they are true we 
should receive them is they are , if they aie false we should re 
ject them toully We cannot pick and choose we cannot say to 
the Omniscient, We thinl you light here we think you wrong 
tliere however we will meet you hdfway and talk it over with 
you 1 his 18 such impiety as shocks us even in saying we must 
avoid It , yet om actions tend to its countenance and support, 
We clothe the ministeib of Christ in the same embroidery as was 
worn by the proudest of his persecutors and they mount into 
Pilate 8 chair The Reformation has effected little moie than 
melting down the gold 1 ice of the old wardrobe, to make it enter 
the pocket more conveniently 

Parker Who would have imagined Mi John Milton 
should ever have become a seceder and sectarian ^ — ^he who, 
after the days of adolescence looked with an eye of fondness 
on the idle superstitions of our forefathers, and celebrated them m 
his poeU-y ’ 
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Matvei When superstitions are only idle it is wiser to look 
on them kindly thnn unkindly I hd\e remarked that those 
'which sene best for poetiy ha\c moie plumigc than talon and 
those which sci\l best foi policy hive moic talon than plumage 
Milton nevci counten meed priestcraft, never countenanced fi md 
and fallacy 

Patker Ihc business is no easy one to sepaiate devotion 
from practices connected with it Theie is much that miy 
seem useless retimed through ages m an intei mixture with 
what IS bettei and the better would never ha\e been so 
good as It IS if you hid cast away the rc t What ib chaff 
when the grim is threshed wa useful to the giain bcfoit its 
threshing 

Marvel Since we aie eomc unawaie on leligion I would 
enti e it of youi lordship to enlighten me ind thereby some others 
of weik minds and tender consciences iniegaid to the criminality 
of pretence to holiness 

Parker llie L oid ibominitos as you know Mr Marvel 
from the Holy Sciipturcs ill hypociisy 

Marvel If we make ours Ives or others who are not holy 
seem holy ire wt worthy to enter his kingdom ^ 

Parker No most unworthy 

Marvel What if we set up, not only foi good men, but for 
exquisitely lehgious such as viol ite the laws and leligion of the 
country ^ 

Parker Pray, Mr Marvel no longer waste your time and mine 
Ilf such idle disquisitions We have beheld such men litcly ind 
abominate them 

Marvel Happily for the salvation of our souls as I eon 
ceive, we never went so fii as to induce much less to luthonzt 
much Jess to command any one to fall down and worship 
them 

Parker Such insolence and impudence would have brought 
about the blessed Restoration mach earlier 

Marvel We are now come to the point. It seems wonder 
&! to pious and considerate men unhesitating believers in God s 
holy word, that although the Refoimation under his guidance 
was brought about by the players and fasting of tlie bishops, 
and others well deserving the name of saints, chiefly of the 
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equestiian order no pi icl in tht cilcndai h itli ever been issigntj 
to them 

Parltr Pei hips ns theic weic several i choia m ght have 
seemed piiticular and invidious Pci haps ilso the mmes of 
many is excellent hiving been jemoved from the lubric it was 
deemed unadvisable to inaugurate them 

Mar*oe! Yet my loid bishop we have inserted Chailea tho 
Marty i Now then hive been saints not mirt^rs, but no martyr 
not i saint 

Parler Do you tilk in this mannei — you who had the 
mmline s to praise his courage and cons aney to Cromwells 
face ^ 

Maraud Cromwell was not a man to undervalue the coinage 
and constancy of an enemy and had he been I should have 
applauded one in his pie ence But how hippens it that the 
bishops, priests and deacons throughout En hnd tieat Chiiles as 
a saint and maityi and hold his death day sacred who violated 
those ecclesiastical ordinances the violation whereof you would 
not only reprobate m another but visit with cxemplny punish- 
ment ^ Chailea was piesent at plays in his palace on the Sibbitli 
Was he a saint in his lifetime oi only after his de ith ^ If in 
his lifetime the singlp miiacle performed by him wis to act 
against his established chuieh without a diminution of holiness 
If only in his death, he holds his canonizition by a different 
tenure from any of his blessed predecessois 

It is curious and sorrowful tliat Charles the Martyr should have 
suffered death on the scaffold foi renewing the custom of arbitral y 
loans and foiccd benevolences which the usutpci Richaid III 
abolished Charles to be suie had the misfortune to add the 
practice of torture and mutilation, to which those imong the 
English who are most exposed to it bear a great dislike Being 
a martyr, he is placed above tht amts m dignit) they tortuied ^ 
only themselves. 

Parker Let me bnng to your recollection, that plays were 
not piohifaited on the Sibbath by our great Reformers ^ 

Mar%el But if it is un Chnstianlike now it was then, and 
a saint must have been aware of it, although it escaped n 
reformer 

Parler You scoff, Mr Marvel * I never answei the scoffe): 
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Marvel I will now be senous Is the cinonizilion of 
Charles tlie elfcct of a film conviction that he W 4 S holier than 
all those ejected fiom the cnlendir oi is it merely an ebullition 
of party spirit ostei^tatious displ ly of tnumphant spite aqainst 
Ins enemies ^ In this case — and there aie too many md too 
cogent leasons foi believing it — would it not be wiser never to 
have exhibited to the sciu inizmg Chuich of Rome a consecration 
more rcprehcnsibk thin the former dese rations ^ Lither you 
must icknouled^e that siints are not alw lys to be followed m 
then pncticeb oi you must allow men women ind childien to 
dance md fiequ nt the playhouses on bundiy as our martyr did 
befort h^ took to mutil iting and nniming and ht never left off 
the custom by his own free will 

Parker I th nk, Mr Maivel, you might safely leave these 
consideiitions to us 

Mirvel Veiy sifely my Jotd ’ for jou are perfectly suie 
never to meddle with them you m. surt to leave them is they 
are —solely fiom the pious motive tint thcic miv be peace in our 
di)s iccoiding to the Litany On such 1 principle, there hue 
been mm) and still peil ips there may hi some lemaining who 
would not blush the dust fiom the btnch kst they should ruse 
the moths md discover the unsoundness and coirosions But 
there is dangei kst the people at somt future day should be wisei 
bnvei more inquisitive moie peitimcious theie is dmgci kst 
Oh finding i notoiious tb( it ndpcijuiei bet up by Act Of Puln 
ment among the choice md steiling old samts they undervalue 
not only saints but Pirlnmentb 

Pirler I viould nther tikt my ground where pohti s ire 
onmingkd witli uh^ion and I see bettei jc ibon to question the 
wisdom of Ml Milton thin the vvi dom of our most grieious 
King s pnvy council e t njoy think God ’ lib 1 ty of con 
science I must mikt ^ood my objection on the quiitci of 
GOnsistene) kst you think me lesolute to find fault where theie 
iS none Your tnend continued 0 serve the Protector when he 
had reconsti acted a House of Lords which formerly he called 

abommition 

Marvel lie nevei sened Cromwell but when Ciomwell 
Ituved his countiy md he would not abmdon hei defence for 
tiae woist wounds he had received in it He wis offended at the 
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1 nu wal of that house iftei ill the labor and pairs he had 
in Its demolition and he uouid have qiten his life if one man s 
li^e could have paid foi it to thiow down again so unshapely and 
darkening an obstruction From his youth upward he had feW 
the Not man rust enteiing into our veiy vitals ind he now saw 
that if we had received fiom the bravest of nations a longer 
swoid we wore a heavier chain to support it He began his 
History from a love of the Saxon institutions than which tlie 
most enlightened nations had contnved none bettcj nor can we 
anywheu discover a worthici object for the meditations of a 
philosophical or for the energies of a poetical mind 

Pari r And yet you republicans are discontented even uith 
this 

Marvel We aie not meie Saxons A wise Fnwlish repab 
lican will prefer (as having grown up with him) the Saxon in- 
stitutions generally and mainly both m spirit and piactice, to 
those of Rome and Athens But the Sa on institutions how- 
ever excellent, are insufficient The mo s must be i isped off the 
batk, and the baik itstlf must be slit to let the plant expand 
Nothing 18 wholesomei than mdk from the uddti but would yoU 
always dne upon it 1 he seasons of growth physical and in 
tellectual lequire different modes of prepaiation different instru- 
ments of tillage different degicts of warmth and excitement 
Whatever is bad m our Constitution wc deiive fiom the Noimana 
or from the glosses put against the text undei then Wa h and 
Scotch suCcessois the good is thrown back to us out of what 
was ours befoie Our boasted Magna Charta is only one side of 
the old Saxon coat and it ib the side that has the bioken loop 
holes in it It hangs loose nd at eveiy breeze tis a haid mitter 
to keep it on In fact the Magna Chaita neither is, nor ever was 
long togethei, of much valu( to the body of the people Our 
princes could always do what they wished to do until lately ^ 
and this paJIadiim was so light a matter that it was easily 
taken from the town-hall to the palace It has been holden ^ 
back or missirg whenever the people mo t loudly called for Jt 
Munacipalmes — in other woids, gmdl republics — are a nation^s 
n^ain-sUy igamst anstocratical and n gal encroachments ^ 

Parker If I speak in defence of the peerage, you may think 
me mterested 
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Maruel Biinp; forward wh it may fairly recommend the in 
Btitution and I shall think you less intLitstcd than ingenious 
Parker Yet suicly jou who tie well connected cinnot be 
insensible of the ad\antiges it offers to peisons of fimily 

Marvel Is that any pi oof of its benefit to the public ^ And 
persons of family ' — who ne they^ Between the titled man of 
ancient ind the titled man of recent times the difference if my 
18 m favor of the list Suppose them botli laised for merit (heie 
indeed wc do come to theory •) the benefits that society has le 
ceived fiom him ire neaiei us It is piobible tJiat miny m the 
poor and ibject die of veiy ancient families and paiticularly in 
our county where the contests of the Yoik and I incaster bioke 
down in mtny pi ices the high md powtiful borne of us may 
look back SIX or seven eentunes md find a stout lufhan at the 
beginning but tin. gieit inccstoi of the paupei who must be 
BOinevvheie ma} stand peihips far beyond 

Parker If we ascend to the 1 ower of babel md come to the 
confusion of tongues we eome also to a confusion of ide s A 
man of family in ill countues is he whose ancestoi ittrieted b) 
some meiit red or imputed the notice of those more eminent 
who promoted h m in wealth md station Now to siy nothing 
of the humble t it greater part even of the gentry had no such 
progenitoi s 

I look to i pel son of veiv old family as I do to my 
thing ^dwithat is veiy old md I thank him foi bunging to me a 
page of lomance which piobibly he himself never knew or heird 
about Usually with all his piidt and pietensions he is much 
less conscious of the services his mcestoi pcifoimtd than m) 
toaniel is of hi own when he cirnes my glove or cm for me 
I would p it them both on the head for it and the civile r anel 
more leasonable of the two would think himself well lewaided 
Porter The idditional name miy h^ht your memoiy to the 
national eivicc 

Marvel We exti ict this benefit from iny incicnt j>cer this 
phosphorus, fiom a rotlin post 

Patter I do not complain or wonder that m ineligious man 
should be adverse not only to pielatj but equilly to a peenge 
Marvel Herodotus tells us that amon^ tlie Lg/ptims a Ik i ild 
was a herald bee lust he was a liei dd s son ind not for the dear- 
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ness of his voice He had told us before that the Egyptians wertf^ 
woi shippers of cats nnd ciocodiles but he was too religious a 
man to sneer it thit It was an absurdity that the herald should 
hold his office for no better reason thin because his father held it^ 
Herodotus might peradventure hive smiled within his sleeve at no 
other being guen foi the privileges of the peer unless he thought 
a loud voice, which many do moie important than infoimation 
and disci euun 

Parker You will find your opinions discountenanced by both 
our univeisities 

Man / I do not wint anybody to corroborate my opinions 
Tluy keep themselves up by their own weight and consistency 
Cambridge on one side and Oxfoid on the other could 15nd me 
no effectual support and my skiff shill never be impeded by the 
sedges of Cam nor gr ite on the gr ivel of Isis 

Parker Mr Mftivel the pith of whit we fondly call 
patnotism is highly penloub Courts at least ire sife 

Marvel I v^ould rathci stand on the ndgt of Etna than 
lower my head in the Grotto del Cane By the one I miy shirc 
the fite of a philosopher by the othei I must suffer the deith of 
a cm 

Packer We are all of us dust and ishes 

Man el True, m) lorl but in some ^ve recognize the dust 
of gold and the ishes of the phoenix in othei s the dust of the 
giteway and the ishes of tujf and stubble With the ^icitest 
inilcrs upon earth head and ciown diop together ind ire ovei- 
looktd It 18 true we leid of them m history but we ilbO read 
m history Of crocodiles and hyaenas With great waters, whether 
in poetry or prose what fills awiy is sc ircely moie or other thin 
a vesture The featuies of the man are imprinted on his works, 
and more limps bum ovei them and more religiously than ue 
lighted in temples or churches Milton and men like him, 
bung their own incense, kindle it witli then own fire, and 
leave it unconsimed and un consumable , ind their music, by 
day and bv night swells along a vault commensurate with the 
vault of heiven 

Parker Mr Marvel, I am adminng the extiemely fine lace 
of your ctavat. 

Marvd It cost me less tlian lawn ^ ould have done , and it 
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■Wins me a reflection Very few can think that man a great min 
whom they ha\e been accustomed to meet diessed exactly like 
themseKes more espccnlly if they Lippen to find him not in 
paik foiest or clnsL> but v, itming his limbs by the icflected hcit 
of the bucks in Artillery Walk In England a mm becomes a 
gieat man by living in the middle of a gicit field in Italy by 
living in a viilled cit/ in France by living in a courtyard no 
matter uhit lives they Icid there 

Parker I am afnid Mr Miivel there is some slight 
bitterness in your obseivation 

Marvel Bitteiness it may be from the bruised laurel of 
Milton 

What filsehoods will not men put on if they can only pad 
them with a little piety ' And how few will expose thtir whole 
faces fiom i fear of being fiost bitten by poverty' But Milton 
was among the ftw 

Parker Already have we had our Deluge we are now 
onct moie upon diy land again, and we behold the same cieation 
as rejoiced us formerly Our late gloomy and tuibulent times 
are passed for evci 

Man el Pei haps they aie if mything is for evei but the 
spanng Deluge miy peradventure be commuted toi unspaiing 
fire as VC are thieatened The arrogmt the pnvilegcd tht 
stiff upholders of established wrong the deaf opponents of 
equitable lefoiirniion the lazy consumers of iIlTequited in 
dustry the fiaudulent who unible to stop the course of the sun, 
pervert the direction of the gnomon — all these peradventure 
may be gradually consumed by the process of silent contempt 
or suddenly scatteied by the tempest of popular indignation 
As we see in masqueiades the real judge and the real soldiei 
stopped -ind mocked by the fictitious so do we see in the 
carnival of to-day the real man of dignity hustled shoved aside 
and dended by those who are invested with the semblance by 
the milliners of the court- Ihe popuhee is taught to respect 
this livery done, and is proud of being peimitted to look 
through the gi itin^, it such epheraenl fnppery And 5 et false 
gems and false metils hive never been valued ibove leal ones. 
Until our people alter these notions, until thty esumite the 
Wise and virtuous above the silly and profligate, the man of 

IV X 
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genius above the man ol' title until they hold th knave 
and chcu of St Fames s as iow ^s the knne and cheit of 
St Giles s they ire fittci for the slave muket than foi ny 
othei stition 

r You \\ould hive no distinctions I fen 

Matxt! On the conti iiy I would ln\t i^reit i thine t 
It picsent \oucinnot blot oi burn rut an incient naim < i 
cannot mnihilite past services you rinnot subtract one single 
houi from eieinit]y noi with r one leif on his brow who n it^ 
entered into it bweep awi)f from befoie me the soft giubs of 
yesteidiv s foimition genenttd b\ the sieklim s of the plant 
they feed upon sweep them awiy unspinngly — then wjH you 
clearly see distinctions ind easily count the men who have 
ittained them woithily 

Parket In a want of respect to tstibhshed power and 
principles onginited most of the calamities we hive latterly 
undeigonc 

Martel bay rather in the aveiscness of that powei and 
the inadequacy of those pimciples c r ist the emio iment 
of injustiet say Mther on thei tende to distort the poor 
cieatuies swaddled up in ^hem ida mo covei th reluctance 
of the old women who lock and d them to change the r 
habiliments for fresh and wholesoi A. m u \ill bieak 

the windows of his owi house ih h xy no p nsh by foul 
air within now whethei is he oi those who bolted ^ e door o i 
him, to blame foi it ^ If he is cilled mad oi incea dcj ite it is 
only by those who aie ignorant of the cause and iisensibl of the 
ur ency I declaie I am icjoiced 4t seeing /Cntlemi whose 
mcestois have signally served their country treated with deference 
and lespect because it evinces a sense of justice and grati 
tude in the people and because it may incite a few otheis \ha t 
ambition would take another course to desire the sime DifFei n 
IS my sentence when he who has not performed the ar 
claims more honor than he who performed it and thinks hi ell 
the worthier if twenty are between them than if there be one 
or none Still less accordant is it with my pnneq les, and less 
reducible to my comprehension that they who devised the ruin 
of cities and societie should be exhibited as deserving n ch 
higher distinction than they who have corrected the hea 
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ani tnhi^ed the intellects ind hnve peiformtd it not only 
without the hope of rew ud but ilmost with the ccitiinty of 
ptisecution 

a L i t vtr too hiid upon mi it men Mi Miivcl ! 

Mir^iel Littl mtn in lofty jluts who thiow long shidoMs 
bee asL oi sun is sittin — the men so httli ind the pi ices 
0 lofty tlut cistin^ m) ptbbk I only snow when they stind 
\ ouki be less contLiitid with thcnisilves if they had 
obi lined then prekmicrt hone tly T uck ind di'ctenty dwiys 
gi\i moiL pi isiiit thm intillcct ini knowkige beesuse they 
fill up \ih^t the till on to the bum it onci ind jitoplc lun to 

then Mi^th ' iclI mu 10ns i the splish Wisdom is leserved and 

noistkss LontLUt ’ i h id i umngs ind d ily I ttin^ ^o some 

Illy i( quisition r lU loom foi b ttir sjeumens But pieit 

IS the t ult'itiop if i loithks nun whin he jcctivcs tor the. 
chi] mill pn ot hi bi diwill logwood a richii icwird thin 
the bt t ind \ ISC Ktin i\t ti lets of well ckaicd tiuths 

\ bin li wl o I 1 untiy — 

PtLt To 1111 t,tH)d Mr MiuiM 

AJ tn ^ ] 1 1 higher m i timition th n ht who 

woiil 1 Inv i 1 11 m] int s is he u 1 ibou the 

VO Cl th 1 n ' f II lui c ntril shiini tlut hith 

bowed ki u 1 t H tlut hith used up nitions 

from ihi disi t! i I > li woith) to ilebi iti is 

in clb ^io 11 11^ id III o I nul to jiiiidc with it 

soliliiv mm i till n ii qct th \ will i ill us to oui doom 

Pm I t 1 im unwiJlm[ to ftion ignoianii of the gintlimm 
you dti>zt,ut but inlly now )Ou would mtke i vuy ITomti 
ot him 

Mm / It appcirs to me that Homii is to Milton whii 
a luij; IS to in ore m thou Ii a hup undii the hmd of \pc)llo 
Patler I ha\c dwi)s done him justice I have ilwiy 
cilled him i k it nrd nun 

AImn I Call him hencefo ward the most ^loiious one thit 
ever eMsted upon eiith If two — Bacon md bhikspiue— 
ha\t equilkd him in duersity and intensity of ] own did eitlKi 
of these spring awiy with such n solution fiom the sublimtst 
heights of ^cnius to libei Ue and illuminate with p itient laboi 
the manacled human i ice ^ And what is his rtcompcnei 1 he 
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snmc lecompence as all men like him have received and will 
receive for ages Peisecution follows iighteousness the Scorpion 
IS next in succession to Libia The fool howevei i^ho ventines 
to dttnet from Milton s genius in the night which now appears 
to close on him will when the diwn hi opened on his dull 
feioeity be leady to bite off a limb if he might theieby limp 
away from the trap he h is prowled into Among the gentlei 
the better and the wiser few h i\ e entei ed yet the awful struc 
ture of his mind few compiehend few are willing to contem 
plate Its vistnesb Polities now occupy scarcely a closet in it 
We seldom are inclined to converse on them and when we 
do It IS pcosely rather than austerely For even the J^itterest 
berries grow less aend when they have been hanging long on the 
tree Beside it is time to sit with our hats between our legs 
since so many gnve men have lately seen then eiiors and 
so many brave ones have aheidy given pi oofs enough of then 
bravery, and tnp aside to liy down their liurels on gilt tables 
and velvet cushions. If my fnend condemns any one now, it 
IS Cromwell and principally for reconstiucting a heieditaiy 
house of peers He pciceives that it was done for the purpose 
oi giving the aristociacy an interest in the perpetuation of power 
in his family, of which he discoveied the folly just before his 
death He dendes the stupidity of those who bandy about the 
b ittered phrase of useful checks and necessary counterpoises He 
would not desire a hindrince on his steward m the receipt of 
his rent, if he had any nor on his attorney in prosecuting his 
suit he would not recommend any intei est in opposition to that 
of the people he would not allow an honest man to be arrested 
and impnsoned for debt, while a dishonest one is pnvileged to be 
exempt fiom it , and he calls that n ition unwise and those laws 
iniquitous which tolerate so flagrant an ibuse He >vould not 
allow a tradesman who Jives by his rtputition for honesty, 
to he calumniated as dishone t without the means of vindicat 
ing his charactei unless b) an oppressive and dilatory piocedure, 
while a peer, who perhaps may live by dishonesty, as some are 
ieported to have done in former leigns recurs to an immediate 
and uncostly remedy against a similai accu idon He would not 
see Mother Church lie with a lawjer on the woolsack, nor the 
mints^ of the apostles devolve on the Crown sacred and uncon 
laminated as we see it is 
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Parker No scoffs at the Crown, I do beseech you Mi 
MarvcJ* whatever enmity you and Mr Milton mty beai against 
the peers He would have none of them, it seems 

Marvel He would have as many as cm piove by any pre 
cedent or aigument that virtue and abilities iie hei editary and 
I believe he would stint them exactly to tint number In regard 
to then services, he made these obseivations a few days ago 
Why in God s name friend Andiew do we imagine that a 
thing can be made stable by pulling at i pei*petually in diifei^nt 
directions^ Wheie theic aie contrary and conflicting mteiests 
one will predominate at one time another it another Now what 
intcies* at any time ought to piedoniinate against the public ^ We 
hear indeed that when the royal power is oppressive to them the 
peeis push their hoi ns against the leopaids but did they so in the 
time of James or his son ^ And are not the people strong enough 
to help and light themselves if they weie but wise enough^ 
And if they wtie wise enough would they whistle tor tlic wolves 
to act in concert with the shepherd dogs ^ Oiu consciences tell 
us, added he that we should have done some good had our 
intentions been well seconded ind suppoited Collegians and 
hamsters and courtiers may despise the poverty of our intellects 
thiow a few of their old seiaps into oui sitchels and send the 
beadle to show us the load we ought to take nevertheless we 
are wilful, and refuse to surrevlei 01 r old customary paiochial 
footpath 

Parker And could not he let alone the pooi innocent 
collegians ^ 

Marvel Nobody ever thought them moie innocent than he, 
unless when their squaie cips wcie fanning the flames lound 
heretics and eveiy man is liable to be a hcieti in his tuin 
Collegians have always been foremost in the cuie of the lues of 
heresy by sweatmg and caustic 

Parker Sir • they have always been foremost in maint? ining 
the unity of the faith 

Marvel So zealously, that whatever was the king s faith was 
theirs And thus it will always be until their privileges and im 
munities are m jeopiidy then shall you see them tlje most 
desnerate incendianes 

Parker After so many species of religion, geneiated m the 
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8 ty of old corruptaons we return to what experience teaches us is 
best If the Independents or any other sect hid reason on their 
bide and truly in^elicil doctrine they would not die away and 
come to nothing as they hive done 

Marvel Men do not stick vu y p issionately ind tenaciously 
to 1 pure uli^ion there must be honey on the outside of it and 
warmth within, ind latitude iround or they m ikc little bellow 
and bustk about it Tint Milton has been htteily no frequenter 
of public worship miv be lamented but is not unaccountable 
He hds lived long enough to perceive that ill sects are animated 
by a bpm of hostility ind exclusion — 1 spirit tlu very opposite 
to the gospel Iheie is so much milii^nity hot bloodi*d and 
cold blooded in zeilots that I do not wonder it seeing »the 
honest man who is tired of dissension and controversy, wrap him 
self up in his own quiet conscience and indulge in a tranquillity 
somewhat like sleep apart Neirly all are of opinion that devo 
tion 18 purer and more ardent in solitude but decl ire to you that 
they believe it to be their duty to set in example by going to 
church Is not this pnde ind vanity ^ W hat must they conceive 
of their own value and impoitmce to imagine that otheis will 
necessarily look up to them as guides and models ' A hint of 
such an inlumity arouses all their eholei , and fiom that moment 
we are unworthy of being saved by them But if they abandon 
us to what must appear to them so hopeless a condition can we 
doubt whether they would not abandon a babe floating like JMoses 
in a basket on a wide and rapid river ^ I have always found these 
people, whatever may be the sect, self sufficient h ird hearted, in- 
tolerant and unjust, — ^in short the opposite of Milton What 
wonder then if he abstains fiom their society particularly in 
places of worship, where it must iflFect a ntional and religious 
man the most painfully ^ He thinks that churches, as now con- 
stituted, are to religion what pest houses are to health — that they 
often infect those who ailed nothing and withhold them from 
freedom and exercise Austerity hath oftener been objected to 
him than indiflTe ence That neither of the objections is well 
founded, I think I can demonstrate by an anecdote Visiting 
him last month, I found him heanng read by his daughter the 
treatise of Varro On jignculture and I said, laughingly, ‘‘ We 
will walk over youi farm together ” He smiled, aldiough he 
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could not see thit I did and he insweicd I never wish to 
possess a faim because I can enjoy the smell of the hiy anl of 
the hawthorn in a walk to Hampstead and cm dnnk fresh milk 
there After a pause he iddcd 1 cannot tell (foi nobody is 
more ignorant in these mittcrs) in wlnt our agricultuie diffeis 
from the incicnt but I am delighted to bt icminded of a custom 
which my giil has b tn recalling to my numory — the custom 
of crownin^ with a ^aihnd of sweet heibs once i yeai the 
blink of wells Andiew ' the old moss grown stones were not 
neglected fiom under which the fithei and son the wife ind 
daughtei diew the same pure element with tht simc thankfulness 
as thgi hale progenitors His piety is infused into all the 
moiods of his mind here it was calm md gentle at othei times 
it was iidtnt and enthusnstic Ihe nght application of homely 
qualities is of duly and general use We ill want glass foi the 
window few want it foi the telescope 

Parker It is vtiy amiable to undeitake the defence of a 
person who, whatevei miy be his othei t dents eeitaml) has 
possessed but in i model ate degite the tilent of making oi of 
retainin^y fnends 

Mine! He by the constitution of the human mind or 
rather by its configur ition under thosi spii itual guides who claim 
the tutelage of it must necessarily have moie enemies than even 
anothci of the ime piincipl Thi greit ibhoi the greatn 
who can humbk but i annot raise them T, he king s serv ints 
hate fcod s as much (one would fincy) as if he fed them better 
dressed them hnclier and gave them moie plumy title Poor 
Milton has all these against him what is wanting m weight is 
made up by multitude md multiformity fudges and privy 
counsellors throw axes and h liters in his path divines grow 
hard and earthy about him slim straddling blotchy writers 
those of quality in particular ft el themselves cramped and stunted 
under him and people of small worth ip every w ly detract fiom 
his, stamping on it as if they wee going to spring over it What 
ever they pick up agunst him they take pains to ciieulite md 
are sorner at last that the defamation is untiue than that they 
helped to piopagate it I wish tiuth were as prolifac as false 
hood, and as many were ready to educate her offspring But 
although we see the progeny of falsehood shoot up into imazing 
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Stature and grow day by day more florid, yet they soon have 
reached then miturity — soon lose both teeth and tiesseti As 
the glory of England is in part identified with Milton s his 
enemies are little less than paincides If they had any sight 
beyond to diy what would they give how would they implore 
and supplicate to be foi gotten ' 

Parker Very conscientious men may surely have repiehended 
him accoiding to the light that God has lent them 

Marvel They might have burned God s oil in better m\es 
tigations Your conscientious men are oftener conscientious in 
withholding thin in bestowing 

Parker Wnters of all ranks and conchtions, from theJowest 
to the lughest have disputed with Mr Milton on all the topics he 
has undertaken 

Marvel And I am grieved to think that he has noticed 
some of them Salmasius alone was not unworthy suhltmt Jlagelh 
But what would your lordship aigue from the imprudence and 
irreverence of the dwarfs ^ The most pi eminent locks and head 
lands aie most exposed to the violence of the sea but those 
which can lepel the waves are m little danger from the conosion 
of the limpets 

Parker Mr Milton may leasonably be censuied for wnting 
on subjects whereof his knowledge is imperfect or null on courts 
for mstance The greater part of those who allow such a license 
to tlieir pens and he among the lest never were admitted into 
them. I am sorry to remark that our English are the foremost 
beagles m this cry 

Marvel If Milton was never admitted within them, he 
never was importunate for admittance and if none were 
suffered to enter but such as aie better and wiser than he 
the gates of Paiadise are themselves less glorious, and with 
less difficulty thrown open The great, as we usually call the 
foitunate, are only what Solomon says about them, — * the 
highest part of the dust of the world and this highest part 
IS the lightest Do you imagine that all the mimsteis and kings 
under the canopy of heaven are, m the sight of a pure Intelh- 
gence, equivalent to him whom this pure Intelligence hath 
enabled to penetrate with an unfading voice the dense array of 
distant generations ^ Can pnnees give moie than God can , or 
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are their gifts better ^ 1 hat they are usually thought so is no 

concIu8i\e proof of the fact On tht contrary with me at least 
whit is usuilly thought on any subject of import ince and on 
many of none lies undei the suspicion of being wrong for 
surely the number of those who think correctly is smaller than 
of those who think incoiiectly even when pissions and inteiests 
interfere the Icist Of those who appear to love God and who 
sincerely think they do the gieitei part must be conscious that 
they are not veiy fond of the men whom he hath shown hmisclf 
the most indulgent to ind the most eniiched with abilities and 
virtues Among the phnts of the held we look out foi the 
salubjious and we culti\ite and cull them to the wholesomer 
of our fellow cieatmes we exhibit no such parti ihty we think 
we do enough when we only piss them without treading on 
them if we leave them to blossom and run to seed it is 
forbearance 

ParLr Mr Milton hath received his reward fiom his 
employe IS 

Marvel His services are hardly yet begun and no mortal 
man no senes of transitory geneiations can repay tliem God 
will not delegate this no, not e\en to his angels I venture 
no longer to stand up for him on Knglish ground but since 
we both aie Englishmen by birth I may stuid up foi the 
remaindei of oui countrymen Your loidship is pleased to 
rem^k that they aie the hist heigles in the cry against couits 
Now I speak with all the freedom and all the held know 
ledge of a Yorkshiieman when I declue that your lordship 
IS a bad sportsman in giving a hound s title to dogs that hunt 
vermin 

Parker Mr Marvel • a person of your education should 
abstain fiom mentioning thus contemptuously men of the same 
rank and condition as youiself 

Marvel All aie of die same rank ind condition with me 
who have climbed as high who have stood is firmly ind who 
have never yet descended Neglect of time subserviency to 
fortune compliance with power and passions would thrust men 
far below me, although they had been exalted higher, to the 
uncalculating eye, than mortal ever wis exalted Sardanapalus 
more subjects and moie admirers than Ciomwell whom, 
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nevertheless I venture to denominate the most sagicious and 
prudent the most tolerant and hum-me the most firm and 
effective, prince in the annals of our country 

Parker Usurptis should not be thus commended 
Matvei Usurpers aie the natural and impn scnptiblc succes- 
S018 of imbecik unprincipled and hwltss kings In general, 
tJiey too arc littk better furni‘ihed with virtues and even their 
wisdom bt-ems to wear out under the ermine Ambition makes 
them hi/aidous and rash thest qualities raise tht acclama 
tione of tlie vu'gar to whom meteors aie always gi eater than 
stais md che same qualities which raised them piecipitate them 
into peidition Sometimes obstiepcrous mirth sometimes gipsy- 
likc m} stenousness, sometimca^ the austerity of old republicanism 
and sometimes the stilts of modem monarchy, come into phy 
until the ciowd hisses the ictoi off the stage pelted broken- 
headed, and stumbling ovei his sword Cromwell used none of 
these grimaces He woic a, mask while it suited him but its 
features weie gnve and he threw it off in tht heat of action 
Parker On tht whole you neak more favorably of a man 
who was only your equal than of *hose whom legitimate power 
has raised above you 

Marvel Never can I do so mu^h good as he did He 
was hypocritical and, m counttimmng perfidy he was perfidious 
but his wisdom, his valor and his vigilance sa\ed the nation 
at Worcester md Dunbar He took unlawful and violent 
possession of supreme authonty but he exercised it with mode 
lation and discretion Even finaticism had with him an English 
cast of countenance He never indulged her appetite m blood 
nor carried her to hear the music of tortuies revcibeiated by the 
arch of a dungeon He supplied her with no optical glass at the 
spectacle of mutilations he nevei thought as Archbishop Laud 
did, he could improve God s image by amputating e irs md slitting 
noses , he never drove men into holy madness with incessant 
bowlings like the Iv canthi opic saints of the North 

Having, tlien, before me not only his arduous achievements, 
but likewise hit» abstinence fiom those evil practices m which 
all our sovereigns, his predecessorb, had indulged I should be 
the most insolent and tht most absurd of mortals if I supposed 
that the Protectoi of England was only my equal But I am 
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not obliged by the force of truth and duty to admit even to 
this position those whom court senility miy pioclaim to the 
populace as my supenors A gardener may write sneet lupin on 
the cover of rape seed but the cover will ntver tuin npe s ed 
into sweet lupin bomething more thin a couple of beasts 
couchant or rampmt blue or blazing or thin \ brice of buds 
with a chw on a led curtain, is icquisite to i use an call 
or d marquis up to me although lion king at urns and garter 
kings at dims equip them with all then harntss and beget them a 
yandfither cieh I flip down with the border of my glove 
ind biiish iway and blow off these gossamer pretensions and 
I take for my motto what the king bcirs for his I hope as 
a model for ill his subjects — Dieu et mon dioit 

Parktr Ml Marvel ’ Mr Marvel ' I did not think you so 
proud a m m 

Marvel No, my lord^ — not when you know that Milton 
IS my friend ? If you wish to reduce me ind others to oui 
level pionounce thit mme and we find it The 1 lench motto 
meicly fioni its being French recalls my ittcntion to what I 
was about to notice >^hcn your lordship so obligingly led me 
to covei I will now undertake to pio\e thit the English 
beagles aie neither the first nor the best in scenting what lieth 
about court? A French wntei an eeclcsiastic a dignitary a 
bishop wrote lately — 

(iSourts are full of ill offices t is there th t all the pas on aie in a i 
Uproar it i there that hatrel and friendship change me mtly for 
interest and nothing i constant but the de ire of injuri ig- Friend 
as Jeremiah ays is fiauduknt to friend brother to brother Lh ait 
of et nai ng has notl nj, di hon table in it excepting ill su e In 
short virtue herself often filse becomes more to be dr aded than vjc 

Now if there weie any like place upon earth would not even 
the woist piince the woist people insist on its destruction^ 
What brothel, whit gaming house what den of thie\ts whu 
wiLck, whit confligiition ought to be suiioundtd so strictly 
by the protectors of property, the guardi ins of mor ils ind the 
rtinisterb of justice ^ Should any such conspiiatoi iny aider or 

* The original is defective in logic C est la qut toute le pa ions 
Be reunissent pour s entre choequer et ie de(r So much the better 

were it true 
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abettor any familiar or con^dint^ of such conspiracy be suffered 
to live at large ^ Milton m the mildness of his humanity would 
at once jet loose the delinquents, and would only nail up for ever 
the foul receptacle 

Parker The descnption is exaggerated 

Manel It is not a schoolboys theme beginning with 

Nothing 18 more suit or, Nothing is more dcploiable 
It IS not an undergiaduate exercise, drawn from pure fiesh 
thoughts where theie aie only glimpses through the wood before 
him o taken up in reliance on higher men to whom past ages 
have bowed in vcnciation no the view is taken on the spot 
by one experienced and scientific in it — by the dispassionate, 
the dismteie&ted the clear sighted and cleai souled Massillon 

Parker To show his eloquence no doubt 

Marnjel No eloquence is perfect none worth showing none 
becoming a Clnistian teacher but that in which the postulates 
aie just and the deductions not earned beyond nor cast beside 
them, nor strained hard nor snatched hastily I quote not 
from btern lepublicans I quote not from loose lay people 
but from the intenor of the court from the closet of the palace, 
from under the canopy and cope of Episcopacy herself In 
the same spirit the imiable and modest Fenelon speaks thus 
“Alas* to what calimities aie kings exposed* The wisest of 
them are often taken by surpnse men of artifice, swayed by 
self-interest sunound them the good retire from them bepause 
they are neither supplicants nor flattereis, and because they wait 
to be inquiied for and princes know not where they are to 
be found Oh how unhappy is a king to be exposed to the 
designs of the wicked * 

It 18 impostdble to draw any other deduction from this hypo- 
thesis than the necessity of abolishing the kingly office, not only 
for the good of the people but likewise of the functionaries. 
Why should the wisest and the best among them be subject to so 
heavy a calamity — i calamity so easily avoided ^ Why should 
tliere be tolerated a focus and point of attraction for wicked 
men ^ Wh> should wc permit the good to be excluded whether 
by force or shame, from any place which ought to be a post of 
honor ? Why do we suffer a block to stand m their way, which 
by Its natuie hath neither eyes to discern thetn, nor those about it 
who would permit the use of the discovery if it had ^ 
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Parker Homble questions ' leading God knows whithii ' 
Marvel 1 he questions are originally not mine No ptibon 
who leasons on what ht reads cm cvli have lead the works of 
Fenelon and not ha\L asked them If whit he siys is tiuc 
they follow necessarily and the nnsuer is icady for c\ejy one of 
them Tint they aic tiue wc miy well suimisc for sur ly 
nobody wis less liktly to exptess his stntiments with prejudice or 
precipitancy or passion He and M issillon are such witnesses 
against courts and royalty as cannot be i ejected They bnng 

forward their weighty and conclusive evidence not only witliout 
heat but without intention and disclose whit they oveihend as 
thcyrf:ommuncd with their conscience There miy be malice in 
the thoughts and aciimony in the expiessions of those learned 
men who as you lemaik were never idmitted into courts 
although malice and acrimony are quite is little to be expected 
in them as in the spectatois it a gnnd amphitheatre beeausc they 
could only be letired and look on and were precluded from the 
aiena in the combat of mm and beast 

Parker There may be milice where thtie is no aenmony 
there may be heie 

Marvel The existence of either is impossible in well 
regul ited minds 

Parker I beg ^ our p irdon Mi M irvel 
Marvel Whit my lord ' do you idmit that even in well 
regqjated minds the woist passions miy be excited b) royalty^ 
It must then be bad indeed worse than Milton worse than 
Massillon, worse than Fenelon represents it Ihe fiugal re 
publican may detest it for its vicious luxury ind inordin ite expend) 
ture the stnet religioni t as one of the worst curses an o tended 
God inflicted on a disobedient and lebelhous people the man of 
calmei and more indulgent piety may grieve at seeing it with ill 
Its devils possess the swine pitying the poor creatures into which 
It IS permitted to enter not through their fault but their mhrmity 
— not by their will, but their position 

Parker And do you imagine it is by their will that what is 
inrooted is taken away fiora them ^ 

Marvel Certainly not Another proof of their infirmity 
Did you ever lose a lotten tooth my loid without holding up 
your hand against it ^ Or was there ever one drawn at which 
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you did not rejoice when it was done > All the authonties we 
have brought forwud miy ttich us, thu the wearei of a crown 
IS usually the woisc for it that it collects the most vicious 
of eveiy kind about it as a nocturnal blaze in uncultiv ited lands 
collects poisonous rcptiks nnd that it lenders bad those who with 
out It might never hi\c become so But no authority before your 
lordship ever went so fir as to thiow within its noxious agency 
the little that lemamed uncoirupted none ever told us for our 
cnution that it can do what nothing else can namely that it can 
excite the worst passions in well regulated minds 

O Royalty ' if this be tiue I with my lord bishop will detest 
and abhor thee as the most sweeping leveller' Go go thou 
indivisible in the mfern il triad with Sin and Death ' 

Parker I must not hear this 

Marvel I spokt h3rpothetic illy and stood within your own 
premises refernng to no actual stite of things and least of all 
inclined to touch upon the veiy glorious one in which we live 
Royalty is m her place and sits gracefully by the side of our 
second Charles 

Parker Here, Mi Marvel we have no divergence of opinion 
Matvei Enjoying this advantage I am the more anxious 
that my friend should pai take in it whose last political conversa- 
tion with me was greitly moie moderate than the language of the 
elo<iuent French bishop ‘We ought siid he to lemove 
any thing by which a single fellow cieature may be detenor'V^ed 
how much rather then thit which deteriorates many millions, 
and brands with the stamp of seivitude the brow of the human 
race 

Parker Do you call this moie moderate ^ 

Marvel I call it so bee luse it is more argumentative It is 
in the temper and style of Milton to avoid the complaining tone 
of the one prelate and the declamatory of the other His hand 
falls on his subject without the softener of cuff or ruffle 

Parker So much the worse But better as it is than with 
an axe in it for God knows where it might fall 

Marvel He went on saying that the most clear sighted lungs 
can sec but a little way befoie them and aiound tliem, there being 
so many mediums , and that delegated authonty is liable to gross 
abuses 
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Parker Republics too must delegate i portion of their 
AUthoiity to igents it a distance 

Mirvel E\cr) agent m a well leguhtcd republic is a portion 
of itself Citiztn must lesemble citizen in ill politic il essentials 
but whit IS privik cd bciis little res mblincc to what is unpnvi 
leged In fict the words and prerovaUxt aie manifestoes 

of injustice without one woid iddcd 

Parker \ et the pcoj le would not h ivc your republic when 
they h id ti led it 

Mar\tl Noi would the people ha\e God when they hid tried 
him But IS this an ngument why we should not obey his 
ordinances ind sene him with ill oui sticngth^ 

Pai Let Oh sti inge companson ' I im quite shocked Mr 

Man el ' 

Mar^tl Whit f It seeing any woik of the Deity at ill le 
semblc the M iker at ill icmind us of him ^ M ly I be often so 
shocked tint light thoughts md tioubksome wishes and un wo ithy 
resentments may be shtktn off me and thit the Giver of all good 
miy ippear to me and con\eise with me in the giiden he his 
planted ' 

PirLer 1 hen wilk humbly with him Mi Mirvel 
Mattel E\t]y day I bend nearer to the dust th it is to leceive 
me ind if this weit not sufficient to wiin me the sight of my 
old fnend would I lepiess my own ismi xtions that I nixy con 
tinue to lepeat his woids tending to piovc the v ist diffeitnce 
between the admin istiation of a kingly government and a common 
wealth where ill offices in contact with the peopk iic munuipil 
wheie the officcis ire chosen on the spot b} such is know them 
personally ind by such as have an immedute and pai imount in 
terest in giving them the picfciencc Ibis, he insisted is the 

greatest of all advinta es ind this done (but truly it is not 
alone) would give the itpubliein in incontestible superionty over 
exery other system 

Parker Supposing it in theory to hi\e its merits the laws no 
longer permit us to recommend it in practice 

Marvel I am not attempting to make or to lecliim a convert. 
*1 he foot that has slipped back is less ready foi progress than the 
foot that never had advanced 

Parker bir ' I know my duty to God and my king 
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Marvtl I 'i\so hn\e ittempted to learn mine however un* 
successfully 

Parker There is dangci sii in holdinir such discourses 
The cause is no lon^tr to be defended without a violation of the 
statutes 

Marvel I im a republican ind will die one but luthei if 
the choice is left me in my own bed jet on turf or over the 
ladder unieluctantly, if God di iws thithenvaui the ciuse and con 
science and strikes upon m3 heart to waken me I have been 
I will not say tolerant and indulgent (words applicable to children 
only) but friendly and cordial toward man} good men whose 
reason stood in opposition and almost (if reason can be host^je) in 
hostility to mine When we desne to iLgulate oui watches we 
keep them attentively before us and touch them carefully gently 
delicately with the finest and best tempeied instrument day after 
da} When we would manage the minds of men finding them 
at all difFeient fiom our own, we thrust them away from us with 
blind impetuosity and thiow them down m the dirt to make than 
follow UB the quicklitr In the turbulence of attack fiom all 
directions our cause hath been deciied by some not for being 
bad in itself but foi bang suppoited by bid men What' are 
there no pretenders to chanty to fiiendship to devotion ^ Should 
we sit uneasy and shuffling under it and push our shoulders against 
every post to rub it off merely for the Scotch having w om it in 
common with us, and foi then having shortened unstitched^ and 
sold it ? 

Parker Their histoiy is overrun more rankly than any other, 
excepting the French, with blood and treichcry * 

Marvel Half of them arc Menteiths f Even their quietest 
and most philosophical spirits are alert and clamorous in defence 
of any villany committed by powei or compensated by wealth 
In the degeneracy of Greece, in her utter subjugation, was 
there one histonan or one poet vile enough to represent as 

* Undoubtedly such were tlie sentiments of Milton and Marvel and 
they were just But Scotland in our days has pioduced not only tlie 
calmest and most profound reasoners she has also given birth to the most 
enhgl^n^d and eneigetic patnotti 

f Menteith was the betrayer of Wallace the bravest hero the hero in 
most points our island has gloned m since Alfred 
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blameless the conduct of Cl 3 rtemnestra ^ Yet what labors of 
the press aie bestowed on a Queen of Scotland who com 
mitted the same crime without the simt instigation who hid 
been educated in the principles of Chnstiinity who had con 
versed fiom hei giilhood with the polite and le lined and who 
had spent only a very few years among the barbarnns of the 
North * 

Parker Her subjects were angry not that she was punished 
but that she was unpaid for They would hi\e sold her cheaper 
than they sold her grandson and being so lessonible they were 
outrageous th it there were no bidders Mr Marvel • the Scotch 
have Jm lys been cnnging when hungry always ciuel when full 
their a\ ince is without satiety then conuption is without shame 
and their ferocity is without lemoise 

Mattel Among such men theie may be demagogues there 
cannot be republicans there miy be lovers of fiee quarters 
there cannot be of freedom Rcveiencing the bold and the 
sincere and in them the charactei of our countiy we English 
men did not punish those mimsteis who cime forth uncited 
and who avowed in the House of Commons that they hid been 
the adviseis of the Crown in all the misdemcanois igainst which 
we brought the heaviest chaiges We bethought us of the m 
gratitude of the injuries, of the indignities we had sustained 
we bethought us of oui weilth tiansfened from the nation to 
raise qp enemies against it we bethought us of patient piety and 
of tranquil courage in chains m dungeons tortured mumed, 
mangled for the assertion of tiuth and of freedom of leligion 
and of law 

Parker Oui most gracious king is disposed to allow a con 
aiderable latitude lepressing at the same time that obstinate spnit 
which prevails across the border Much of the Scottish charac 
ter may be attiibuted to the national religion in which the 
damnatory has the upper hand of the absolving 

Marvel Our judges aie meiciful to those who profess the 
king s reputed and the duke s acknowledged tenets but let a 
man stand up for the Independents, and out pops Mr Attorney- 
General, throws him on his back, claps a tongue scraper into his 
mouth, and exercises it resolutely and unspanngly 

Parker 1 know nothing of your new Angled sects , but 


IV 


IT 
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the doctnnes of the Anglican and the Romish church ap^ 
pioximate 

Marxel The shepherd of the seven hills teaches his sheep 
in what tone to bleat befoie him just as the Tyrolean teaches 
his bullfinch — first by depriving him of sight and then by 
making him lepcat a certain senes of notes at stated intervals 
Prudent and quiet people will choose their churches as they 
choose their ale houses — paitly for the wholesomeness of the 
draught, and partly for the model ation of the ch ij^es but 
the host in both places must be ti\il and must not dimn you, 
body and soul, by way of invitation The wheat sheaf is a 
veiy good sign foi the one and a very bad one for the other 
Tithes are more ticklish things than tenets when men s biams 
are sound and there are more and worse stumbling blocks at 
the bam door than it the church porch I never saw a pnest, 
Romanist or Anglican who would tuck up his surplice to 
remove them Whichever does it first will have the most 
voices for him but he must be an Englishman, and serve 
only Englishmen he must retagn the cook s perquisites to the 
Spaniaid he must give up not only the fat, but the blood 
and he must keep fewer fagots in the kitchen Since what 
ever the country, whatever the state of civilization the Church 
of Rome remains the same since under her mfluence the 
polite Louis at the present day commits as much bloodshed 
and perfidy, and commands as many confl igrations and rapes 
to her honor and advancement as the most barbarous kings 
and prelates in times past — I do hope that no insolence, no 
rapacity, no profligacy, no infidelity, in our own lord spiritual 
will render us either the passive captives of her msinuatmg 
encroachments, or the indifferent spectators of her triumphal 
entrance We shall be told it was the religion of Alned, 
the religion of the Plantagenets There may be victory there 
may be glory, there may be good men, under all forms and 
fabrics of belief litus, Trajan the two Antonines, the two 
Gordians, Probus Tav^itus, rendered their countrymen much 
happier than the Plantagenets or the greater and better Alfied, 
could do Let us leceive as brethren our countrymen of every 
creed, and 1 eject as Chnstians those only who refuse to receive 
them 
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Parker Most willingly if such is the pic isure of the King 
and Pnvy Council And I am delighted to find you who aic 
80 steadfast a lepublican, extolling the emperois 

Marvel Your idea of emperor is incoiicct oi inadequate 
Cincinnatus and Cato weie emperois in the Roman sense of 
the word The Germans and luiks and Marocchines cut out 
theiib upon mother model These Romans and many more in 
the same station did nothing without the consent the approba 
tion the command (for such was the Lxjression) of the senate 
and the people They lived among the v iser and better citizens 
with whom hey conversed as equals and where it was proper 
f for instance on subjects of litcratuie) as infenors From these 
tney took their wives, and with the sons and daughters of these 
they educated their childitn In the decline of the Common 
wealth kmp themselves on the boundanes of the empne, weie 
daily and houily convei mt with honest and kained men All 
pnnees m our days aie so educated as to detest the unmilleible 
and unmelting honesty which will leceive no impression fiom 
them nor do they even let you work foi them unless they can 
bend you double We must strip off our own clothes, or they 
never will let us be mtasuitd foi their livery which has now 
become oui only piotection 

Parker It behooves us to obey othtiwist we can expect no 
forbearance and no ti inquillity 

Mqfvel I wish the tranquillity of oui countiy may last 
beyond our time although we should live (which wc cannot 
expect to do) twenty yeirs 

Parker God gi mt we may ’ 

3fzrvel Life clings with the pcitmacity of an impassioned 
mistiess to many a man who is willing to abandon it, while he 
who too much loves it loses it 

Parker Twenty > c u s ' 

Marvel I have enjoyed but little of it at a time when it 
jbecomes a necessary of life, and I feai 1 shall leave is little for a 
heritage 

Parker But in regard to living, — we are both of us hale 
men , wc may hope for many days yet we may yet see many 
changes 

Marvel I have hved to see one too many 
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Parker Whoever goes into political life must be contente4 
With the same fire as others of the same rank who embark in the 
same expedition 

Marvel Before his cruise is over he Jearns to be satisfied 
with a very small quantity of fresh provisions His nutriment 
18 from what is stale and his courage from what is heady , he 
looks burly and bold but a fatal dist ise is lying at the bottom 
of an excited and inflated heart We think to thnve by sur 
rendenng our c ipacities , but we c in no more live my ford 
bishop with bieathmg tht breith of other men than we cm 
by not breathmg our own Compliancy will serve us poorly and 
ineffectually Men, like columns are only strong while they are 
upnght 

Parker You were spe'il mg of othc times and you always 
speak best among the Greeks and Romans Continue pray * 

Marvel Sovereignty m the heathen world had sympathies 
with humanity and power never thought herself contaminated 
by touching the hand of wisdom It was before Andromache 
came on the stage, painted and patched and powdered, with a 
hogshead-hoop about her haunches and a pack saddle on her pole, 
surmounted with upnght hair larded and dredged it wis before 
Orestes was created monseigneur it was before there strutted 
under a tnumphal arch of curls, and through a Via Sacra of 
plumery Louis the Fouiteenth 

Parker The illy of His Majesty — 

Marvel And something more A gilded organ-pipe, puf&d 
from below for tliose above to play 

Parker Respect the cousin — 

Marvel I Imow not whose cousin but the acknowledged 
brat of milliner and furnci with perruquter for godfather And 
such, forsooth, are the make believes we must respect ^ A nucieua 
of powder ' an efflorescence of fnll > 

Parker Subject and pnnee stand now upon another footing 
than formerly 

Marvel Indeed they do How dignified is the addreids 
of Plutarch to Trajan ^ how familiar is Plin/s to Vespasiaii t 
how tender, how paternal, is Pronto s to Antoninus^ how 
totally free from adulation and servility is Julius Pollux to the 
ungentle Commodus' Letters were not trampled down dw* 
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dainfully either in the groves of Antioch or under the colon 
nades of Palmyra Not pleasure the gentle enfeebler of the 
hurpan intellect not tyranny and bigotry its violent assailants — 
crossed the walk of the philosopher to stand between him ind 
bifi speculations What is moic two ancient religions the 
Qrecian and Egyptian met in perfectly good temper at Alex 
andna, lived and flouri hed there together for many centunes 
muted m honoring whatevei was woithy of honor in each com 
munion and nevei heard of persecution for mitters of opinion 
until Christianity came and taught it Thencefoiward for fifteen 
hundred ye iia, blood has been perpetually spouting from under 
neath her footsteps and the wietch clinging exhausted to the 
cross IB left n ikcd by the impostor who pretends to have stnppcd 
him only to heal his wounds 

Parker Piesbjrtenans ind other sectaries were 1 itely as cruel 
and hypociitical as iny in former times 

Marvel They were cei tainly not less cruel, and perhaps even 
more hypocritical English hearts weie contracted and hardened 
by an open exposure to the North they now aie collapsing into 
the putndity of the South We were ashamed of a beggarly dis 
tempei but pai asitical and skin deep we are now ostentatious of 
a gentlemanly one eating into the very bones 

Parker Oui childien may expect from Loid Clarendon a 
fair account of the piime movers in the lite disturbances 

el He knew but one party ina saw it only in its g ila 
suit. He despises those whom he left on the old litter and he 
Buicies that all who have not nsen want the ability to nse No 
doubt, he will speak unfavonbly of those whom I most esteem 
be It so if their lives and wntings do not controveit him they 
are unworthy of my defence Were I upon terms of intimacy 
With him I would render him a service by sending him the best 
translations, from Greek md Latin luthors of maxims left us by 
the wisest men — maxims which my fnends held longei than their 
fortunes, and dealer than their lues And are the vapors of 
iuch quagmires as Clarendon to Overcast the lumin iries of man 
Icind ^ Should a Hyde lift up — I will not s ly his hand I will 
not say his voice, — should he lift up his eyes against a Milton ^ 
Parker Mr Milton would have benefited the world much 
by coming into its little humors, and by complying with it 
dieerfully 
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Mar^ t As the needle turns away from the rising sun, from 
the mendian fiom the Occident from regions of fragrwey and 
gold and gems and moves with unernng imjiulse to the frosts and 
desejts of the North so Milton ind some few otheis in politics, 
philosophy and itligion walk through the busy multitude wave 
aside the importunate trader, and aftei a momentaiy oscillation 
from ektemal agency, ire found in the twilight and m the storm 
pointing with certain index to the pole stir of immutable truth 

Pirker The nation in general thanks him littk for what he 
has been doing 

Mand Men who hi\c been unsparing of their wisdom, like 
ladies who hive been unfrugal of then favors are ibandoijjed by 
those who owe most to them ind hated or slighted b) the rest 
I wish beauty in hei lost estate hid consolations like gtnius 

Parker Fu fie * Mr Man el * Consolitions for fiailty * 

Marvel Wh it wants them more ^ 1 ht reed is cut down, 

and seldom does the sickle wound the hand that cuts it There 
It lies , trampled on withered, and soon to be blown awiy 

Parker We should be ciitful and circumspect in our pity 
and set that it f ills on ck m ground Such a laxity of morals 
can be taught only in Mr Milton s school He composed I 
remember a Treatise an Divorce^ and would have given it great 
facilities 

Marvel He proved by many irguments what requires but 
few, — that happiness is bettei than unhappiness that wheij two 
persons cannot agiee, it is wiser and more Chnstianhke that they 
should not disagiee that when they ctase to love each other, ft 
18 something if they be hindered by the gentlest of checks from 
running to the extremity of hatied nnd, lastly how it conduces 
to circumspection and forbearance to be aware that the bond of 
matnmony is not indissoluble and that the bleeding heart may be 
aved from bursting 

Parker Monstrous sophisuy ^ abominable dcjctnnes ^ What 
more, air • what more ? 

Marvel He proceeds to demonstrate that boisterous manners, 
captious contradictions jars jealoosies suspicions, dissensions, are 
juster causes of sqpantion than the only one leading to it through 
the laws — ^which fault, grievous as it is to nmrahty and religion, 
may have occurred but once and may have been followed by 
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immediate and most sorrowful repentanct and by a greater 
anxiety to be cleir of future offence than before it was com 
mitted in itself it is not so irreconcilable md inconsistent 
with gentleness good humor generosity and even conjugal 
adection 

PirLtr Palpable perversion ' 

Marvel I suppos it to hive been committed but once and 
then theic is the faiust inference the most reasonable is well as 
the most chantabh supposition — ^nav, ilmost the plainest pi oof — 
of the moit leL,itimite attachment 

Patktr heir ipprehension of exposuie of shame of 
abandpnmcnt miy force the vagrmt to retiace her steps 

Mar I God giant then the mirks of them never may be 
disco ve led • 

Parker Let the liws have then sitisfiction 

Marvel Had ever the Hnpies theiis or the Devil his^ 
And yet when weie they stinted^ Aie the laws or lit wc the 
bettei 01 the milder foi this satisfaction — or is keenness of 
appetite a sign of it ? 

Parhr Reicicnee the liws of God Mr Maivel if you 
contemn those of your country Even the Parliament which 
you and Mr Milton must respect since no King ^ is coexistent 
with It discounteninced ind chastised such laxity 

Marvel I dare not look back upon a P irliament which was 
with<;^ut the benefit of a Km^ and i id also lost its spiritual 
guides — the baions of youi bench but well do I lemembcr 
that our blessed Loid ind Si\ioui was gentlei in his rebuke 
to the worn in who had offended than he was to benbes md 
Phansees 

Parker There is no argument of any hold on men of 
slippeiy morals 

Marvel My morals have indeed been so slippery that they 
have let me down on the ground and left me there Every year 
I have giown poorer yet never was I conscious of having spent 
my money among the unworthy until the time came foi them to 
diow It by their ingratitude My morals have not made me slip 
into an Episcopal throne — 

Parker Neither have mine me sir ' and I would have you 
to know it> Mr Marvel ' 
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Martel Your lordbhip has already that satisfaction 

Parker Pardon my interruption my dear sir ' and the 
appe-uance of waimth such as truth and sincerity at times 
put on 

Maroel It btlonos to your lordship to grant pardon it is 
ours who haie offended to receive it. 

Parker Mr Marvel I have always admired your fine 
gentlemanly manners, and regietted that you never have turned 
your wit to good account, in an age when hardly any thing 
else IS held of value Sound learning rises indeed but rises 
slowly ; piety although in estimation with the King is less 
pnzed by certain pel sons who have access to his pre^nce 
wit Mr Marvel when propcily directed — not too high nor too 
low — will soonci or latei find a pation ,It is well at all times 
to avoid aspenty and icnmony and to submit with a willing 
mind to God s dispensations fie what they may Probably a 
great part of your fnend s misfortunes may be attributed to the 
intemperance of his rebukes 

Mtnel Then whit you call immoral and impious did him 
less haim ^ 

Parker I would not say that altogether To me indeed, 
his tieatise on Divorce is most offensive the treatise on Prelaty 
IS contemptible 

Marvel Nevertheless, in the narrow view of my humble 
understanding, there is no humm eloquence at all comparable 
to certain parts of it. And peimit me to remind your loidship, 
that you continued on the most friendly terms with him long 
after its publication 

Pat her I do not give up a fnend foi a trifle 

Marvel Your loidship, it appears, must have more than a 
tnfle for the suriender I have usually found that those who 
make faults of foibles and enmes of faults, have within themselves 
an impulse toward worse and give ready way to such impulse 
whenever they can secretly or safely There is a gravity which 
is not austere nor captious, which belongs not to melancholy, nof 
dwells 10 contraction of heart, but anses from tenderness and 
hangs upon reilectioDk 

Parhr Whatsoever may be the gravity of Mr Mihon, 
1 have heard indistinctly that he has not always been the 
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kindest of husbands Being a sagacious and i prudent man 
he ought never to have taken a wife until he had ibceiUined 
her character 

Man el Piay inform me whether tht wisest men have been 
the most fortunate or if you piefei the expression the most 
provident in their choice ^ Of Solomon s wives (several hun 
dieds) 18 It recorded that a single one sympathized with him 
loved him respected him or esteemed him ^ Hib wisdom and 
hia poetry flowed alike on barren sand his cedar frowned on 
him his lily diooped and witheicd bcfoic he had raised up 
his head from its haid cold glossiness or had inhaled its frag- 
rance with a second sigh Disappointments soui most the less 
expeiienced Young ladies ire icidy in imigining that nniriage 
18 all cake and kisses but very few of them are housewives 
long before they discover that the vinOus fei mentation may be 
followed too soon by the acetous Rirely do they discovei, and 
more rarely do they admit that such is the result of their own 
mismanagement What woman can decl ire with sincerity th it 
she never in the calmer days of life has felt surprise — ^and shame 
also, if she is virtuous and sensible — at recollecting how nc irly 
the same interest was excited in her by the most fiivolous 
and least frivolous of her admirers Ihc downy thistle seed 
hard to be uprooted is earned by the lightest breath of an md 
takes an imperceptible hold on what it c itches it falls the more 
readily into the more open bieast but sometimes the less open is 
yainfy buttoned up against it 

Milton has I am afraid imitated too closely the authontative 
voice of the patnarchs and been somewhat too Onental (I for 
bear to say Scnptural) in his relations as a husband But who 
whether among the graver or less giave, is just to woman? 
There may be moments when the beloved tells us and tells 
us truly that we are dearer to her than life Is not this enough ? 
Is It not above all merit Yet if ever tlie ardor of her en 
diusiasm subsides if hei love ever loses later in the day the 

S int and vivacity of its early dawn if between the sigh and the 
ash an interval is peiceptible if the arm mistakes the chair fbi 
the shoulder — what an outcry is there * wh it a proclamation of 
her injustice and her inconstancy * what an alternation of shnnk 
uig and spurning at the coldness of her heart ^ Do we ask 
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Within if our own his retained ill its ancient loyalty, all Us own 
warmth, and ill tint wis poured into it ^ Often the true lover 
has little of true love compired with what he his undeseivedly 
receued and unrcisonablv exicts But let it dso be remem- 
bered that mirnagc is the metempsychosib of women, — that 
It turns them into different creatuies from what they WLie before 
Liielmess in the girl may hi\e been mistaken foi good tempci , 
the little pervicicity which it fiist is itti actively provoking at 
hbt provokes without its atti ictiveness negligence of order and 
prof>i ety of dutieb and civilities long endured often deprecated, 
ceises to be tolerable, when children giow up and are in danger 
of following the example It often h-ippens that if a man 
unhappy in the mmied state weie to disclose the manifold causes 
of his uneasiness they would be found, by those who were 
beyond then influence to be of such a nature is rathei to excite 
dension than sympathy The waters of bitterness do not fall 
on his head m a cataract but through a eolinder — one how 
ever, like the vases of the Dinaides perforated only for re 
plemshment We know scarcely the vestibule of a house of 
which we fancy we hive penetritcd into all the corners We 
know not how giievously a man may hive suffered, long before 
the calumnies of the world befell him as he leluctantly left his 
house-door There are women from whom incessant tears of 
anger swell forth at imaginary wrongs but of contrition for 
their own delinquencies not one 

Milton in writing his treatise of which probably the first 
idea was suggested from his own residence was awaie that the 
laws should provide, not only against oui violence and injustice, 
but against our levity and inconstancy and thit 1 man $ capn-^ 
ciousness 01 satiety should not burst dsunder the ties by which 
fimihes are united Do you believe that the crime of adultery 
has never been committed to the end of obtaining a divorce^ 
Do you believe that murder, that suicidt never has been com- 
mitted because a divorce wis unattainable ^ Thus the most 
cruel tortures are terminated by the most fnghtful cnnies 
Milton has made his appeal to the authority of religicm we 
lower our eyes from him, and point to the nusenes and guilt 
on every side before us, caused by the corrosion or the violent 
disruption of bonds which humanity would have loosenedL He 
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would have tried with a patient ear and with a dclicitt hand the 
chord that offended by its harslintss and when he could not 
redute it to the propei tone, he would icmove it foi anothd 
Parker Mi MirveP Mr Mirvel ' I cannot follow you 
among these fiddlesticks The age is notonously ineligious 
Marvel I believe it I know it and without i claim to 
extraordinary acuteness I fancy I can discover by what means 
and by whose agency, it became so 1 he preachers who exhibit 
most vehemence aic the ^ery men who support the worst con up 
tions, — coiruptions not a portion of our nature but sticling 
thereto by our slovenly supineness Of what use is it to lail 
agaiflst our infirmities of what use e\en to pity and bemoan 
them, if wt help not in removing tht tvils tint use ptipetuilly 
out of them ? Were every man to sweep the mire fiom befoie 
hi8 house every morning he would have little cause to comphm 
of dirty streets Some dust might be earned into them by the 
wind the tread of multitudes would make unsound what was 
solid — yet nothing being iccumulated the labor of removing the 
obstructions would be light Another thing has incieised the 
irreligion and immorality of the people, beside examples m 
elevated stations Whatcvei is ovei eonstiained will relax oi 
crack The age of Milton (for that was his age in which he 
was heaid and honored) wis too leli^ious if any thing can 
be called so Prelaty now lays a soft and fnlled h ind upon oui 
chil^shness Forty years ago she stnpp duphei sleeve seouiged 
^heartily and spat upon us — to remove the smait no doubt ' 
This treatment made people run in all diiections fiom hei not 
unlike the primeval man described by Lucittius fleeing befare 
4he fieicei and stronger inimals 

Viva videns vi o pelin viscera busto 
quos fiigium s rvarat corpore ad so 
Po term tremulas sup r ulcera tetra ten ntts 
Palma hornficis adcibant vocibus orcum 

Parker Dear me* whit a memoiy you possess good Mr 
Marvel * \ ou pronounce Latin verses charmingly I wish you 

would go on to the end of the book 

Marvel Permit me to go on a shorter distance — to the 
conclusion of my remarks. As popery caused the violence 
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ot the Reformers so did prelaty (the same thing under an* 
other name) the violence of the Presbytenans and Anabaptists 
She treated them inhumanly she reduced to poverty, she eiltiled^ 
she maimed she mutilated, she stabbed she shot she hanged» 
those who followed Chnst in the narrow and quiet lane rather 
than along the dust of the maiket-road and who conveised with 
him rather in the cottage than the tollbooth She would have 
nothing pass unless through her hands and she imposed a heavy 
and intolerable tax on the necessaries both of physical and of 
bpintual life This baronial pnvilege our Parlnment would have 
suppressed the King rose against the suppiession and broke hie 
knuckles in the cogs of the mill 

Parker Sad times Mr Marvel sad times ' It fills me with 
heaviness to hear of them 

Marvel Low places are foggy first days of sadness wet 
tbe people to the skin they hing loosely foi some time upon 
the ermine, but at last they penetrate it md cause it to be 
thrown off I do not like to hear a man ci y out with pain 
but I would rather hear one than twenty Soirow is the growth 
of all seasons we had much however to relieve it Nevei 
did our England since she first emerged from the ocean rise 
so high above sunounding nations. The rivalry of Holland, 
the pride of Spain, the insolence of France were thrust back by 
one finger each yet those countnes weie then more powerful 
than they had ever been 1 he sword of Cromwell was preceded 
by the mace of Milton by that mace which when Oliver hi^d 
rendered his account^ opened to our contemplation the garden- 
gate of Paradise And theie were some around not unworthy to 
enter with him In the compass of sixteen centunes you wilf 
not number on the whole earth so many wise and admii able tt^n 
as you could have found united m that single day, when England 
showed her tiue magnitude and solved the question, Whtch ts 
most one or a milhon ? There were giants in those days , but 
giants who feared God, and not who fought against him Less 
men, it appears, are braver They show him a legal writ of 
ejectmicnt, seize upon his house, and notously carouse therein 
But the mommg must come , and heaviness, we know, cometh 
in the morning 

Parker W ide is the difference between carousal and austanty 
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Your fnend miscalculated the steps to fortune, in which as we all 
are the architects of our own if we omit the insertion of one or 
two, the lest ire useless in furthering our ascent He was too 
passionate Mi Mirvel he was indeed 

Marvel Superficial men have no absorbing passion there are 
no whirlpools in a shallow I haae often been amused at tliinking 
in what estimation the greatest of mankind weie holden by their 
contemporanes Not even the most sagacious and prudent one 
could discover much of them, or could prognosticate their future 
couise in the infinity of space ' Men like ourselves are permitted 
to stand near and indeed in the very presence of Milton What 
do t^ey see ^ — dark clothes gray hair and sightless eyes ' Other 
men have bettei things other men therefore are nobler * The 
stars themselves are only bnght by distince go dost ind all is 
earthy But vapors illuminate these from the breath and fiom 
the countenance of God comes light on worlds higher than they, 
—worlds to which he has given the forms and names of Shak 
speare and of Milton 

P arker After all I doubt whether much of his doctrine is 

remaining in the public mind 

Marvel Others are not inclined to remember ill tli it wc re 
member, and will not attend to us if we piopose to tell them half 
Water will take up but a certain quantity of salt even of the finest 
and purest If the short memoi ics of men are to be quoted against 
the gKcellence of instruction, youi lordship would never have een 
sured them from the pulpit for forgetting what was delneicd by 
their Saviour It is much, my lord bishop that you allow my 
fhend even the pittance of praise you have bestowed foi if you 
Will pwmit me to express ra) sentiments m verse which I am in 
the habit of doing I would say — 

Men like the ancient kalends nones and ide 
Are reckoned backward and the first stand last 

I am confident that Milton is heedless of how little weight he is 
held by those who are of none and that he never looks toward 
those somewhat moie eminent, between whom and himself there 
have crept the waters of oblivion As the ptirl ripens in the 
obscurity of its shell so npens in the tomb all the fame that is 
tiuly precious I9 fame he wdl be happier than in fnendship 
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Were it possible that one among the faithful of the angels could 
have suffered wounds and dissolution in his conflict with the false, 

I should scoicely feel greater awe at discovering on some bleak 
mountain the bones of this our mighty defender once shining in 
celestial panoply once flowing at the trumpet blast of God but 
not proof against the despeiate and the damned than I have felt 
at entenng the humble abode of Milton, whose ‘?pint already 
re iches heaven yet whose corpoieal frame hath no quiet or safe 
resting place here below And shall not I who loved him early 
have the lonely and sad pnvilege to love him still ? Or shall 
fidelity to power be a virtue and fidelity to tribulation an 
offence ^ 

Parker We may best show our fidelity by our discretion 
Tt becomes my station, and suits my pnnciples, to defend the Eng- 
lish Constitution both m Chuich and State 

Marvel You highly piaised the Defence of the English 
People you called it a masteily puce of rhetonc and ratio- 
cination 

Pat her I might have admired the subtilty of it and have 
praised the Latin ity 

Marbel Less reasonably But his godlike mind shines glori- 
ously throughout his work only perhaps we look the more intently 
at It for the cloud it penetiates Those who think we ha\e enough 
of his poetry still regret that we possess too little of his piose and 
wish especially for mote of his histoncal compositions L^vik 
and Bacon — 

Parker You mean Lord Verulam 

Marvel That idle title was indeed thrown ovei his shoulders 
but the trapping was unlikely to rest long upon a creature such 
pioud paces He and Davila are the only men of high genius 
among the moderns who ha\ e attempted it and the greater of 
them has failed He wanted honesty he perveited facts, he 
courted favor the present in his eyes was larger than the future 

Parker The Italians who f ir excel us in the wnting of h»^ 
tory, are farther behind the ancients 

Marvel True enough From Guicciardini and Machiavelli, 
the most celebrated of them, we acquire a vast quantity of tnvial » 
mformatiQQ There is about Uiem a sawdust which absorbs much 
blood and impurity, and of which the level surface is dry , but no 
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traces by what agency tose such rai^nificcnt cities above the 
hovels of France and Geimany — none 

Ut fortis Etrutia crevit 

or on the contrary, how the misticss of the world sank in the 
ordure of her piicsthood 

Scilicet et rerutn facta est nequi^sima Roma 

We are captivated by no charms of desciiption we arc detained 
by no peculiaiities of chincter we hear a Llamoious scuffle in 
the street ind we close the door Hou different the histomns 
of dtftiqutty ’ Wt read Sallust ind ilwijs arc incited by the 
desire of reading on although we iic sunounded by conspirators 
and baibainns we read I ivy until we imigint wc iie standing 
m an august pantheon co\eied with altars and standaids over 
which are the four fatal letteis tint spellbound all mankind * 
We step forth again among the modem Italians heie we find 
plenty of rogues plenty of receipts foi making more and little 
else In the best passages we come upon a crowd of duk 
1 ejections which scarcely i glimmei of glory pierces through 
and we start it the tenuity of the spectres but nevei at their 
altitude 

Give me the poetic il mind the mind poetic il in all things 
gue me the joctical heart the hea*^ of hope and confidence 
that •beats the more stiongly md resolutely under the good 
thrown down, and ruses up fabnc aftci ftbnc on the same 
foundation 

Parker At your time of life, Mr Mar\el ^ 

Mame! At mine my lord bishop * I have lived with Milton 
Such cieative ind redeeming spints iie like kindly and reno\at 
ing Nature Volcano comes after volcano , yet co\eieth she 
with herbage and foliage with vine and olive and with what 
ever else lefieshes and gladdens her the Eaith that has been 
gasping under the exhaustion of her iliroes 

Parker He has given us such a desciiption of Eve s beauty 
as appears to me somewhat too pictoiial, too luxurunt too 
jBuggcstive, too — I know not what 

* S P Q R 
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Marvel The sight of beiuty in hef punty and beatitude, 
turns us from all unrighteousness and is death to wn 

ParLer Before we pait my good Mr Mai \ el, let me assure 
you that we part in imit^ and thit I bear no lesentment in my 
breast against your friend I am prtientof Mr Milton I am 
more than patient, — I nm indulgent seeing that his influence on 
society 18 past 

Marvel Past it is indeed What i deplorable thing is 
It that folly should so constantly have power over uisdom, and 
wisdom so intermittently over folly * But we live moially, as 
we used to live politically under a lepiesentative system and 
the majority (to employ a phrase of people at elections) carries 
the diy 

Parker Let us piously hope Mr Marvel thit God in his 
good time may turn Mr Milton from the error of his ways and 
incline his heart to repentance and that so he may hnally be 
prepared for de ith 

Marvel The wicked can never be prepared for it the good 
always are What is the prepiration which so many ruffled 
wnsts point out^ — to gabble over piayer and piaise and con- 
fession and contrition My lord heaven is not to be won by 
short hard work at the last as some of us take a de^i ce at the 
university after much irregulaiity and negligence I prefer a 
steady pace from the outset to the end coming in cool and 
dismounting quietly Instead of which I have known manv old 
playfellows of the Devil spring up suddenly from their bed^ and 
strike at him treacherously while he witliout a cuff, laughed 
and made grimaces in the corner of the room 


XX STEELE AND ADDISON i 

y§dd$ion Dick* I am come to remonstrate with you on 
those unlucky habits which have been so detrimental to your 
health and fortune 

p Mr Aitken in his erudite Life of bteele say concerning the sub- 
ject of this Conversation The most trustworthy account is that told by 
Benjamin Victor to Oairick in a letter written m 176^ He says that 
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Steek Miny thinks Mr Addison but reilly my fortune is 
not much impiovcd by youi arresting me for the bundled pounds 
nor IS my heiJth if spirits are an indicition of it on seeing my 
ftumtuie sold by auction to ime the money 

Addtson Pooh pooh Dick ' whit fuinituie had you about 
the house ^ 

Steele At least I hid the iim chair of which you never 
bcfoic had dispossessed me longer than the evening and hippy 
should I have been to enjoy your company in it again and igun 
if you had left it me 

Addiwn We will contrive to hire another I do ^ssuie you 
my 3e it Dick I hive reilly felt for you 

Steele I only wish my kind fiiend you hid not put out 
your feelers quite so far nor ex^ictly m this direetion and 
that my poor wife hid leceived in hours notice she might 
have cained i few tiinkets to some neighbor She wanted her 
salts , and the bailiff thanked hci for the bottle thit contained 
them telling her the gold head of it wis worth pietty nearly 
half i guinea 

Addison L id) Steele then w intcd her smelling bottle ^ 
Dear me ' the weather I ippiehend is about to change Have 
you any symptoms of your old gout ^ 

Steele My heilth his been long on the decline, you know 
Addtson Poo well I know it my dea» friend and I hinted 
It asMelicately as I could Nothing on earth beside this con 
Bideiation should have induced me to pursue a measuie in ippear 
ance so unfriendly You must grow more tempeiate —you i illy 
must 

Steek Mr Addison you did not speak so giavely and so 

he had his relation first from Wilkes but that afterwards in 1725 he 
had a full confirmation t it fi m Steeles own lips According to 
Victor 3 letter St ele bon owed £1000 trim Addison n the hou e 

at Hampton Wick giving bond and judgment for the rep ym nt of the 
money at the end of twelve month Upon the forfeiture of the b md 
Addison*) attorney proceeled to execution the house uid furnituie being 
sold and the surplu sent to bteelewith a genteel lettei tating the 
friendly reason for th s extiaordinary proceeding viz t iwaken h m 
If pos ible from a lethargy that must end in hi inevital 1 rum 
The affair s em to have caused no interruption in the friend hip betwe n 
Steele and Addison ( Able tt s I Iterary Hours 1837 Work 11 1846 
Works V 1876)] 

l\ Z 
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firmly when we used to meet at Will’s You always ()rank as 
much as I did 'ind often invited and piessed me to continue 
when I was weary sleepy ind sick 

Addiion \ ou thought so bee luse you were drunk Irdeed, 
at my own house I have sometimes asked you to take mother 
glass in compli met with the i ulc of society and hospitality 

Sie h Onee it is true you did it youi hoi sc — the only 
time I ever had an invitation to dine in it The countess was 
ne\er fond of the wit that smells of wine her hush ind could 
once cndi e it. 

Mdison We could talk moie freely you know at the 

tivcin Ihere we have dined together some bundled times 

Steele Most days foi many years 

Addtson Ah Dick* since we first met there seveial of our 
friends are gone oif the stage 

Steele And some aie still acting 

Addtson Foihear my dear friend to |oke and smile at 
infirmities or vices Many have departed from us m conse- 
quence I apprehend, of indulging in the bottle Wlien passions 
ire excited, when reason is distuibcd when reputation is sullied, 
when fortune is squandered, and when health is lost by it a 
retreat is sounded in v un Some c mnot heai it others will not 
profit by It, 

Steele I must do you the justice to declare that I never saw 
any other effect of hard drinking upon you th in to mak^ you 
moie circumspect and silent 

Addiwn If t\ei I urg d you m the warmth of my heart, 
to transgress the bounds of sobuety I entreat you as a Christian, 
to foigive me 

Steele Most willingly most coidiallv 

Addisoru I feci confident thdt you will think of me, speafe 
of me and wnti of r e as you have cvei done without a 
diminution of esteem We are feeble cieatures we want one 
another s aid and assistance, — a want ordained by Providence 
to show u« at once our insufficiency and our strength We 
must not abandon our friends fiom slight motiies nor let our 
passions be oui interpreteis in their own cause Consistency is 
not more requisite to the sound Chnstian than to the accent 
plished politician 
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Steele I am inconsi<!tent in ray resolutions of improvement 
— ^no man lvli was more so but my 'ittachments have i ntrve 
in them neither to be dcidentd by ill-treatment nor loosened 
by mdulgenct A man ^ncvously wounded knows by the icute 
ness of the pain thit i spirit of vitility is yet in him I know 
that I retun my friendship toi you by wh t jou have made me 
suffer 

Jlddison Entiicly for your own good, I do protest if you 
could see it 

Steele Alas ' all our sufferings aie so the only mischief is, 
that wc have no oigans foi percenin^ it 

Addison You rcison well my woithy sir and rel 5 nng on 
your kmdnes in my favoi (for cveiy man has enemies and 
those mostly who seive then fi lends best) — I say Dick on 
these considerations since you ntvei broke youi woid with me 
and since I am certain you would be soiry it weie known that 
only fouiscoic pounds woith could be found in the house I 
renounce for the piesent the twenty yet winting Do not beat 
about for an inswet say not one woid faicwell ' 

Steeli Ah' could not thit cold heart* often and long as 
I reposed on it bnng me to my senses^ I have indeed been 
drunken but it is haid to awik i in such heivmess as this 
of mine is I shiied his poveity with him 1 ncvci aimed to 
share his piospeiit) Well well f cannot bleak old habits 
I lo^ my ^lass I love Addison Each will partake in killing 
me Why cannot I see him i^ain m the aim ehiir his right 
hand upon his heart undei the fawn colored waistcoat, his biow 
erect and cleai as his conscitnc^' hr vi^ t.\en and composed as 
his terrier with measurely cur and nthetical top knots like 
his style , the calme t poet the m qi I patr ot de ir Addison ' 
drunk deliberate moi rl sentiment rl minor over with truth 
and viitue with tenderness and fn ndship nd only the worse m 
one ruffle for the wme 

* Doubts are now entertained whether the character of \ddison is 
fsirly represented by Pope and Johnson It is better to mak this tate 
meut than to omit a C v rsatt which had appealed elsewhet 
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XXI LA FONTAINE AND DE 1 A ROCHCFOD* 
CAULT 1 

la Fontaine I im truly sensible of the honor I leceive 
M de la Rochtfoucauk, in a visit fiom a personage so dis 
tinguished by his Liith and by his gtnius Pardon my ambition, 
if I confess to you that I na\c long and ardently wished foi die 
good fortune whieh I never could promise myself, of knowing 
you person dhy 

Ro hefoucjult My dear M dc la Fontaine ’ 
la Fontame Not de la not ‘ la I im La Fo itaine 
purely and simply 

Rochefoucault The whole not derivative You appear in 
the midst of youi punty to have been educ ited at com t in the 
lap of the ladies What was the list day (pardon *) I had the 
misfortune to miss you there ^ 

La Fontame I never go to court They say one cannot go 
without silk stockings , and I have only tin t id — plenty of them 
indeed thank God' Yet (would jou believe it^) Nanon in 
putting i solette to the bottom of one last week sewed it so care- 
lessly she made a kind of cord across and I veiily believe it will 
lame me for life foi I walked the whole morning upon it 
Rochefoucault She ought to be whipped 
la Fontame I thought so too md grew the wanaer at 
being unable to find a wisp of osier or a loll of plckthre^d in 
the house Barely had I begun with my garter when in came 
the Bishop of Giassc my old friend Godeau and another lord, 
whose name he mentioned and they both interceded fq her so 
long and so touchingly thit at last I was fain to let her use up 
and go I never saw men look down on the ernng and afflicted 
more compassionately The bishop was quite concerned foi mfe 
also But the other although he professed to feel even mor^, 
and said that it mast surely be the pain of purgatory to me, took 

pThe date of this Conversation which is strictly "Imaginary can ^ 
be fisted In 1679 La Fontame went to Court to pre ent a copy of his 
works to the King and forgot the book Rochefoucault died In th^^ ■ 
year 1680 The Conversation is one of the best Both the characters 
are well kept up and there is very little Theology (Works 11 
Worli^ V 1876 
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a pinch of snuff opened his waistcoat drew down his ruffles and 
seemed rather more indifferent ' 

Rothefoucauh Providentially in such moving scenes the 
woist IS soon ovci But Godeau s fnend was not too sensitive 
La Fontaine Sensitive ' no more than it he had been 
educated at the butchti s or the Sorbonne 

Ro hefoucauh I am afnid thtie aic ns many hard hearts 
undei s itin waistco its as there arc ugly visages under the same 
material in miniiture case 

La Fontaine My lord I could show you a miniature case 
which conjiins your humble servant in which the painter has 
done wlnt no tailor in his senses would do he has given me 
credit for a coit of violet silk with silver frogs as large as 
tortoises But I am loath to get up for it while the gcneious 
heart of this dog (if I mentioned his name he would jump up) 
places such confidence on my knee 

Rochefoucault Pi ay do not move on any account above all 
lest you should disturb that amuble gray cit, fast islecp in his 
innocence on your shoulder 

J a 1 ontaine Ah logue * ait thou theie? Why thou hast 
not licked my face this half houi ' 

Rochefoucault And more too I should imigine I do not 
judge from his somnolency, which if he weie president of the 
Parliiment could not be giavti but from his natural sagacity 
Cats weigh practie ibilities What sort of tongue has he ^ 

Lf Fontaine He has the loughe t tongue and the tenderest 
heart of any cit in Pans If you observe the coloi of liis coat 
It 1 $ rather blue than grey — a ceitam indication of goodness in 
these contemplative cieatuies. 

RocHffoucault We were talking of his tongue alone by which 
cats like men aie flattereis 

La Fontaine Ah * you ^cntlemen of the court ai much 
mwtaken in thinking that vices h ive so extensive a range 1 heie 
are some of oui vices, like some of oui diseases, fiom which the 
quadrupeds are exempt and those, both diseases and vices aie 
most discreditable 

Rochefoucault I do not beii patiendy any evil spoken of the 
court for it must be acknowledged by the most m liiciou that 
the court is the punfier of the whole nation 
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I a Foniatne I know little of the court, and lees ot the whole 
nation but how can this be ^ 

Rochefoucault It collects all ramblers and gamblers all the 
maiket-men and mnket women who deal in irticles which God 
has thiown into their baskets, without any tiouble on their part 
all the seduceis and all who wish to be seduced all the duellists 
who eiasL their crimes with then swords and sweat out their 
cowardice with daily pnctice all the nobles whose patents of 
nobility he in gold snuff boxes or ha\e worn Mechlin ruffles or 
ire deposited within the ai chives of knee-deep waistcoats all 
stock jobb rs and church-jobbeis, the black legged and the red- 
legged game, the llowei of the justaucorps the robe and the 
soutane If these weie spread over the surface of Fiance instead 
of close compiessure m the court or cabinet, they would corrupt 
the whole country in two years As matters now stanc^, it will 
require a quaiter of a century to effect it 

La Fontaine Am I not right then in prefemng my beasts 
to yours ^ But if youis were loose, mine (as you prove to me) 
would be the last to suffer by it pool dear cieatures ' bpeaking 
of cats I would have avoided all peisonality that might be offen- 
sue to them I would not exactly have said in so many words, 
that, by their tongues, they aie flatterers, like men Langiage 
may take a tuin adv intageously m favor of our friends True, 
we resemble all animals in something I am quite ashamed and 
mortified that your lordship, or anybody, should have the 
start of me in this reflection When a cat flatters with his toqgue, 
be IS not insincere you may safely take it for a leal kindness. 
He IS loyal M de la Rochefoucault ’ my word for him, he is 
loyal Obsei-ve too, if you please, no cat e\er licks you jvhen he 
wants anything fiom you so that there is nothing of baseness in 
such an act of adulation, if we must call it so For my part^ t 
am slow to designate by so foul a name chat (be it what it may) 
which 18 subsequert to a kindness Cats ask plainly for what 
they want 

Rochrfoucault And if they cannot get it by protocols, they 
get It by invasion and assault 

La Fontaine No ' no * usually they go elsewhere, and ioodle 
diose from whom they obtain it In this 1 see no resemblaAce 
to invaders and conquerors. I draw no parallels I wduldi 
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eiKcite no heart burnings between us and them Let all have 
their due 

I do not like to lift this creature off for it would wikcn him 
else I could find out by some subsequent 'iction the reason why 
he has not been on the eleit to lick my cheek for so long 
a time 

Rochefoucault Cats aie wary nod pi evident He would not 
enter into any contest with you howevei fnendly He only licks 
your face I piesume while your beird is but a match for his 
tongue 

la Fontame Hi' you icmind me Indeed T did beyn to 
think my bt iid was lathti of the roughest for ^estcidiv Madime 
de •R'lmbouillet sent me a phte of sti iwbtiries the first of the 
season^ 'ind i used (would you believe it^) undei glass One of 
these strawbeines was dioppmg fiom my hps md I attempted to 
stop It When I thought it hid f ilJen to the ground ‘ Look foi 
It, Nanon pick it up and t it it, s ud I 

^^Mistei ' cried the weneh your bend has skewered and 
spitted It — Honest girl I insweied come cull it from the 
bed of it adoption 

I hid resolved to shive myself this moining but om wisest 
and best resolutions too often come to nothing pool mortals ' 

Rochefoucault We often do very well every thing but the only 
thing we hope to do best of ill ind oui piojccts often diop 
from us by then weight A little ehile a^o youi hiend Molieie 
eKkbited i remiikiblt proof of \i 

La Fontaine Ah, poor Moliere ' the best m in m the 
woild, but flighty negligent thoughtless He thiows I im 
self into otlier men inJ does not lemember where The 
sight® of an eagle M de la Rochefoucault, but the memory 
of a fly ' 

Rochefoucault I will gi\e you an eximple but pci haps it is 
alre'idy known to you 

La Fontame Likely enough We have each so many 
fnends neithei of us cm trip but the othci is invited to the 
laugh Well, I am sure he has no m ihce, and 1 hope I have 
none , but who can see his own faults ? 

Rochefoucault He had brought out a new edition of lus 
Comedtes 
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La Fontamt There will be fifty thfere will be a hundred 
nothing in our 1 inguage, 01 in any is so delightful so gnceful, — 
I will idd so clcir at once and so piofound 

Rochefoucauk You are imong the few who seeing well his 
other qualities see thit Moli^re is also profound In order to 
piesent the new edition to the Dauphin he had put on a sky- 
blue velvtt CO It powdered with fieur de lis He laid tiie 
volume on his libi'iiy table and re olvin^ thit none of the 
courtieib should have m opportunity of iidiculing him foi any 
thing like absence of mind he returned to his bed room which 
as may often be tlie case in tJie economy of poets is also his 
dressing 100m Here he surveyed himself in his miiror as well 
as the creeks and lagoons in it would permit 

la Fontaine I do assure you fiom my own observation 
M dc la Rochefoucault, that his minor is i splendid one I 
should take it to be nearly three feet high, leckoning the fnme 
with the Cupid above and the elephant undei I suspected it 
was the present of some great lady and indeed I have since 
hoard as much 

Rochefoucault Peilups then, the whole stoiy may be quite 
as fabulous as the part of it which I have been rel iting 

La Lontnne In that case I may be able to set you right 
again 

Rochefoucault He found his peruke a model of perfection 
tight yet easy not an inch more on one side than on the othei 
The black patch on the forehead — ^ 

Zra r wtaine Black patch too * I would have given a 

fifteen-sous piece to have caught him with that black patch 
Rochefoucault He found it lovely marvellous irresistible 
Those on each cheek — ^ 

La Foniame Do you tell me he had one on each cheek ? 
Rochefoucault bymmctncalJy The cravat was of its proper 
descent t^nd with its appropnate clurge of the best btrasburg 
snulF upon it, 1 he w iistco it for a moment puzzled and per- 
plexed him He was not quite suie whether the nght number 
of buttons were m then holes nor how many aboye nor how 
many below it was the fashion of the week to leave withoot 
occupation buch a piece of ignoiance is enough to disgrace any 
courtier on eardi He was in the aa of sinking his forehead 
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With desperation but he thought of the patch fell on his knees 
and thanked He'i\en for the intervention 

La Fontaine Just like him ^ just like him * good soul ' 
Rocbefoucault The breeches — ah ' those lequiie attention 
all proper every thing in its place — m ignificcnt ' The stockings 
rolled up neither too loosely nor too negligently — i picture ' 
The buckles in the shoes — all but one — oon set to rights — 
well thought of And now the swoid — ah, that cuised swoid ' 
It will bnng at least one man to the ground if it his its own wav 
much longti — Up with it * up with it higher ’ — Allans f we are 
out of danget 

La 1 ontaine Delightful ’ I ha\e him before my eyes 
What simplicity ' ay whit simplicity ' 

Rochfoucault Now foi hit Feither in ^ Five at least. 
Biavo 

He took up hat and plumage evtended his iim to the full 
length raised it a foot ibo\e his he id lowered it thereon 
opened his iingeis ind let them fill igiin at his side 

La Fontaine Something of the comedian m that ly, M 
(k la Rocbefoucault ^ Bu^* on the stage oi off, all is natuial in 
Moliere 

Rochef ucault Awiy he went He reiched the pihce 
stood before the Dauphin — Oh consternation ' Oh despair • 
Moiblea ’ bete que je sms exclaimed the hipless man le 
Iivre, 01 ^ done est il ^ You iie bly stmek I peiceivt, by 
this TiJventurc of your friend 

La 1* ontaine Strange coincidence > quite unaccountable ’ 
Theie are agents at work in oui dieims M de li Rochtfou 
caalt, which we shall ne\er see out of them on this side the 
giave ^[^Tj himself 2 Sky blue ^ No — Fleurs delis^ Bah’ 
bah ’ — Patches ^ 1 never wore one in mv life 

Rochefouciult It i\ell becomes youi chiricterfoi generosity 
M la Fontaine to look gi ivt ind pondti ind e)aculite on 
a fnend s untovard iccideni instead of laughing as those who 
little know you might expect 1 beg your pirdon foi i elating 
the occuirence 

La Fontame Right or wrong, I cannot help laughing any 
longer Comical by my faith * above the tip top of comedy 
Extuse my Hashes and dashes and lushes of meiriment In 
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controllable ’ incontroll ibk * Indeed the hughter is immoderate 
And )Ou ill the while 11 e sitting ib grave as judge I mean a 
cnminal one who his nothing to do but to keep up his populaaty 
by sending his rogues to the gallows 1 he cml indeed, have 
much weighty matter on their minds they must displease one 
puty , and sometimes a doubt aiises whether the fairer hand or 
the fuller shall turn the balance 

Rochejoucault 1 congratulate you on the return of your 
giavity and composuie 

La Fontoine Seriously now all my lifetime I hive been 
the playtiling of dreams Sometimes they ha\e taken such 
possession of me that nobody could peisuade me ifterward they 
were othei thin real events Some are very oppressive vtry 
painful, M de h Rochefoucault * I have never been able al 
together to disembarrass my head of the most wonderful vision 
that ever took possession of any min s 1 heie aie some truly 
important diffeiences but in many respects tins laughable adien 
ture of my innocent, honest fnend Moliere seemed to have befallen 
myself 1 can only account for it by having heard the tale when 
1 was half asleep 

Rochejmcauli Nothing moie probible 

La Fontaine You absolutely have leheved me from an in- 
cubus 

Rochefoucault I do not yet see how 

La Fontaine No longer ago than when you entered this 
chamber, I would have sworn thit 1 myself had gone ttS the 
Louvie, that I myself had been commindtd to attend the Dau- 
phin that I myself had come into his piesence * had fallen on 
my knee and ciied, ‘‘Peste* ou est done le li\re' Ah, M 
de Ja Rochefoucault * permit me to embrace you tbs to really 
to find a friend at couit 

Rochefoucault My visit is even more auspicious than I could 
have \entured to expect it was chiefly for the purpose of asking 
your permission to make another at my return to Pans I am 
forced to go in^o the country on some family affairs , but, hear 
ing that you have spoken favorably of my Maxms I presume to 
expiess my satisfutton and delight at youi good opinion 

La Fmtam Pray, M de la Rochefoucault, do me the 
* This happened 
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£tTor to continue here a few minutes I would gladly reason 
With you on some of your doctnnes 

Rochefoucault For the pleasuie of heanng your sentiments m 
the topics I hive tieated, I will although it is late, steal a few 
minutes fiom the court of which I must take my leave on parting 
for the pi o Vince 

La Fontaine Arc you quite certain that all your Maxims 
are true oi what is of greatei consequence that they ire all 
onginaP I have lately le id i treatise written by an English 
man M Hobbes so loyd a mm that while others tell you 
kings are appointed by God he tells you God is appointed by 
kings 

Roch foucault Ah • such are precisely the men we want If 
he est-iblishes this \entv the lest will follow 

La Fontaine He does not seem to cart so much about the 
rest In his ticatise I find the ground plan of your chief 
positions 

Rochefoucault I ha\e indeed looked over his publication 
and we igiec on the natural depravity of man 

la I ontaine Reconsider }Our cxpiession It appears to me 
that what is mtui iJ is not deprived — that depravity is deflection 
from n iture I ct it pass I cannot howcvci concede to you 
that tht gcneiality of men aie naturally bad Bidness is acci 
dental, like disease We find more tempers good than bad where 
proper care is taken in piojci time 
Rochefoucault Care is not nature 

La Fontatnt Nature is soon inoperative without it so soon 
indeed as to allow no opportunity for experiment or h5q)othesis 
Life i^elf rtqiiiies caie and more continually th m tempers and 
morals do The strongest body ceases to be i body in a few 
days without a supply of food When we spcik of men is being 
natuially bad oi good we mean susceptible and retentive and 
communicative of them In this case (and there can be no other 
true or ostensible one) I believe that the moie art good and 
nearly in the same propoition as there aic animals md plants 
produced healthy and vigoious than wayward and weakly 
Strange is the opinion of M Hobbes that, when God hai 
poured so ibundantly his benefits on other creatures, the only one 
Capable of great good should be uniformly disposed to greater evil 
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Roche/oufault Yet Holy Wnt, to which Hobbes would 
reluctantly appeal, countenancts the supposition 

La Fontaine 1 he Jews, above 'll! nations were morose awei 
splenetic Notliing is holy to mi that lessens m my view the 
beneficence of my Ci eator If you could show him ungentle and 
unkind in i single inst incc you would render myriads of men so 
throughout the whole couise of then h\ps, and those too among 
the most religious T.he less that people talk about God the 
bettei He has left us a design to fill up He has placed the 
cinvas the colois md the pencils within reach his directing 
hand is over ours incessantly it is our business to follow it^ and 
neithtf to turn round and aigue with our master, nor to kiss and 
fondle him We must mind our lesson and not neglect our time 
for the room is closed eaily, and the lights are suspended in 
another where no one works If every man would do all the 
good he might within an houi s walk from his house he would 
live the happier and the longer for nothing is so conducive to 
longevity as the union of activity and content But like children, 
we deviate from the load however well we know it, and run 
into mi e and puddles in despite of frown and feiule 

foucault Go on M la Fontaine’ pi ay go on We 
are walking in the same labyrinth alwiys within call ilways 
withm sight of each othei We set out at its two extremities, 
and shall meet at last. 

La Fontaine I doubt it From deficiency of care proceed 
many vices both m men and children and moie still from tare 
taken impropeily M Hobbes attnbutes not only ^he older and 
peace of soaety, but equity and moderation and every other 
virtue, to the coercion and restriction of the laws. The laws, as 
now constituted, do a gre it deal of good they also do i great 
deal of mischief They transfer more property from the nght 
owner in six months than all the thieves of the kingdom do in 
twelve What the thieves take tliey soon desseminate abroad 
again , what the Lws take they hoard The thief takes a part 
of your property , he who prosecutes the thief for you takes an- 
other part he who condemns the thief goes to the tax-gatherer 
and takes the third Power has been hitherto occupied in no 
employment hut in keeping down wisdom Perhaps the time 
may come when wisdom shall exeit her energy in repressing the 
sallies of power 
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Rod tfoucauh I think it more probible that they will agree 
that tliey will cill together their servants of all livencs to collect 
what they cm hy then hands upon and that meanwhile they 
will sit together like good housewives making nets from our 
purses to cover the coop for us If you would be plump rnd in 
feathei pick up youi millet md be quiet m your darkness 
Speculate on nothing heie below and I piomise you a nosegay in 
Paradise 

La Font am Believe me I shall be most happy to receive it 
there at your hands my lord duke 

Ihc greater nil mbtr of men I am inclined to think with all 
the defects of education all t}ie fiauds committed on their 
credulity all the idvmti^cs tiken of then ignoiance ind supine 
ntss aie di pj ed on mo t occisions lithei to viitue thin to viee 
lather to the kindl) affections thin the unkindly nthcr to the 
souil than the selfish 

Rochefoucault Here we differ and were my opinion the 
same as yours my book would be little lead and less commended 

la Jbontome Why think so ^ 

Rorbifoucault lor this reison 1 veiy man likes to heir evil 
of all men every man is delighted to t iki the air of the common 
thougo rot i soul will con ent to stind within his own allotment 
No inclosuie act < no hn^ti posts’ \ ou may call every cieatuie 
under heaven fool md lo^ue and your uditor will join with you 
hearRly hint to him the slightest of his own defects oi foibkb 
and he di iws the lapier You and he are the judges of the 
woild, but not its denizens 

La Fontam M Plobbcs has taken advantige of these 
weakn&ses In his dissertation he betnys the timidity md 
malice of his chiiacter It must be grinted he leasons well 
according to the view he has taken of things but he has given 
no pioof white vtr thit his view is a correct one I will believe 
that It IS when I am persuadtd that sickness is the nituial state 
tS the body, and health the unnatuial If you call him a sound 
philosopher you may cal! x mummy a sound man Its darkness, 
ita hardness its forced upiightoess and the pi tee in which ^oii 
find It, may commend it to ypu give me rather some weakness 
and peccability, with vital warmth and human sympathies A 
ahi^wd reasoner is one thing , a sound philosopher is another 
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I admire your power nud piecision Monks admonish us 
how little tliL authoi of the Ma\ms kno s of the world and 
heads of colleges will ciy out ^ A libel on human nature • but 
when they heai youi titles and lbo^e all youi credit at court, 
they will cast back cowl and peiuke and lick your boots You 
start with great advantages Tin owing off from a dukedom you 
are sure of enjoying, if not the tongue ot these puzzlers, the full 
cry of the moie animating and uill certainly be as long lived as 
the imjperfection of our language will allow I considej your 
Ma\ims as a broken ridge of hills, on the shady side of which 
you are fondest of taking your exercise but the same ndgt hath 
also a sunny one You attnbute (let me say it again) all actions 
to self interest Now a sentiment of interest must be preceded 
by calculation long or bnef light or erioneous Tell me, then, 
in what region lies the origin of that pleasure which a family m 
the country fetls on the amvd of an unexpected friend 1 say 
a family in the country because the sweetest souls like the 
sweetest flowers soon canker in cities, and no punt) is rarer 
there than the purity of delight if I may judge from the few 
examples I have been in a position to see no eilthly one can be 
gieatei There are pleasuies which lie neu the surface and 
which are blocked up by artificial ones or aie diverted by some 
mechanical scheme, or are confined by some stiff eveigieen 
>i8ta of low advantage But these pleisures do occasionally 
burst forth in all their bnghtness and if ever you sh«jll by 
chance find one of them, you will sit by it, I hope, complacetrtly 
and cheerfully and tuin toward it the kindliest aspect of your 
meditations 

Rochefoucault Many, indeed most people, will difi^^r froiti 
me Nothing is quite the same to the intellect of any two 
men, much less of all When one says to another J am 
entiiely of your opinion he uses in general an easy and 
indifferent phrase believing in its accuracy without exami^ 
nation, without thought 1 he nearest resemblance in opinions, 
if we could trace every line of it, would be found greatly more 
diveigent t)ian the nearest in the human form or countenance^ 
and in the same proportion as the vineties of mental qualities 
are more numerous and fine than of the boihly Hence, I ^ 
not expect nor wish that my opinions should in all cases be 
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nmilar to those of others but in many I shall be gntified if 
by just devices and -iftei a long survey, thos<i of others ippioxi- 
mate to mine Noi does this my sentiment spiing from i love 
of power as in many good men quite unconsciously when they 
would make proselytes — sme^' I shall see few and converse with 
fewer of them and piofit in no way by their adherence and 
favor — but it springs from a natui al and a cultivated love of all 
truths whatever and from a certainty that these deliveicd by me 
are conducive to the happiness and dignity of man Y ou shake 
your head 

La Fontaine Make it out 

J^chcfoucault I have jK)inted out to him at what passes 
he hath deviated fiom his tiue inteiest and wheie he hath 
mistaken selfishness foi geneiosity coldness for judgment con- 
traction of heart for policy rank foi merit pomp for dignity — 
of all mist ikes the commonest ind the greatest. I am accused 
of paiadox and distoition On paridox I shall only say that 
eveiy new moral tiuth has been cilled so Inexperienced ind 
negligent obscivers see no difference in the opciitions of ravelling 
and unravelling they never come close enou^^h they despise 
plain work 

La Fontaine The moie we simplify things, the better we 
descry their substances and qualities A good writei will not 
coll them up and pi ess them into the 'narrowest possible spice 
nor giaceiate them into such pai tides that nothing shill be 
remaining of their natui al contextuie You iie accused of this 
too, by such as have forgotten your title page, md who look for 
treatises where mixims only hive been promised Some of them 
perhap% aie spinning out sermons and disseitations from the 
pooiest paragraph in the volume 

Kochejoucauit Let them copy and write as they please 
jigamst or for, modestly oi impudently I have hitheito had no 
Assailant who is not of too slender a make to be detained an hour 
in the stocks he has unwarily put his foot into If you hear of 
any, do not tell of them On the subjects of my lemarks, had 
Others thought as I do, my labor would have been spared me I 
atn ready to point out the road where I know it to whosoever 
wants It , but I walk side by side with few or none 

La Fontmne We usually like those roads which show us the 
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fionts of our friends houses and the pleuure-grounds about them 
and the smootli garden wdks and the turn esj>aliers and look at 
them with more sitisfaction thnn it the docks and nettles that are 
thrown in heaps behind Ihe Offices of Ciceio ire imperfect 
yet who \\ ouJd not ritJier ^iiide his children by them th m by the 
line and compass of harder hinded guides such as Hobbes for 
instance '* 

Rot hefoucault Imperfect as some gentlemen m hoods may call 
the OJices no founder of a philosophical or of a religious sect has 
been ible to add to them any thing importint 

la Fontatne Pity that Cicero earned with him no better 
autlionties than lei on ind huminity • He neither could work 
miracles nor damn you for disbelieving them Had he lived 
fourscore yeais later who knows but he might have been another 
bimon Petei nd have talked Hebrew as fluently is Latin all at 
once • Who knows but we might ha\e heard of his patrimony * 
Who knows but our venerable popes might have claimed 
dominion from him as descendant from the kings of Rome ^ 
Rochefoucauh The hint some centuncs ago would have 
made vour fortune and that saintly cat t;here would hue kittened 
m a mitre 

La Fontatne Alas * the hint could have done nothing 
Cicero could not have lived later 

Rochefoucattlt I warrant him Nothing is easier to correct 
than chionology 'Ihere is not a hdy in Pans nor a jodkey m 
Normandy that is not eligible to a professor s chair m it I have 
seen a man s ancestor, whom nobody ever saw before spnng back 
over twenty generations Our Vatican Jupitcrs have as little 
respect for old Chronos as the Cretan had they mutilate him 
when and where they think necessary, limp as he may by the 
operation 

La Fontaine When I think as you make me do, how ana* 
bitious men are even those whose teeth are too loose (one wOuid 
fancy) for a bite at so hard an apple as the devil of ambitmti 
offers them, I am inclined to believe that we are actuated not $0 
much by selfishness as you represent it, but under another formy — 
the love of power Not to speak of temtonal donuniofir ctf 
political office, and such other tlungs as we usually class under m 
appurtenances, do we not desire an excluave control ove'r what 19 
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bcaubful and lovtiy — the possession of pleasant fields of will- 
aitiictted houses of cabinets oi: imigcs of pictuies ind indeed of 
many things pleasant to see but useless to possess even of rocks 
of 8ti earns and of fountains ^ 1 hese things, you will tell me 

have thtii utility Tiuc, but not to the wisher nor docs tht 
idea of It entei his mind Do not wc \i ish that the object of oui 
iove should be devoted to us only ind thit our childien should 
love us bettei than their brothers and sisters or even than the 
mother who bore them ^ Love would be ariajed in the purple 
robe of sovereignty mildl 5 is he may resolve to e*^eici e his powei 
Rochefoucault Many things whieh appeal to be mcontro 
veiyble are such for their igt only ind must yield to otheis 
which, in their age are equilly so Theie me only a few points 
that die ilways above the vv lies Plan truths like pi tin dishes 
are commended by everybody and eveiybody leaves them \ihole 
If It were not even more impel tincnt and presumptuous to piaise 
a gjcat wntei in his piesencc than to censure him in his absence 
I would venture to siy thit your piose from the few specimens 
you have given of it is equal to youi veist Yet even ueie I 
the possessor of such a style is youis, I would nevei employ it to 
my Maxims \ou would think a writer veiy impudent 
and self sufhi lent who should quote his own woi ks to defend 
them IS doing more We are the woist luxilianes in the woild 
to the opinions we hive bi ought into the field Our business is 
to meisure the giound and to ealcul ite the foices then kt them 
try ftieir stiength If the weak issiils me, he thinks me weik 
if the strong he thinks me stiong He is moie likely to compute 
ill his own vigoi than mine At all events I love inquiij even 
when I mjself sit down And I am not offended in my wilks 
if my visitoi asks me whither docs that alley lead^* It pioves 
that he is ready to go on with me that he sees some sp ice before 
him, and that he believes theie may be something worth looking 
after 

La Fontaine You have been standing a long tim« mv loid 
duke I must entieat you to be seated 

Rochefoucault Excuse me, my dtai M la Fontame I w ould 
much rather stand 

La Fontaine Mercy on us ’ have you been upon youi legs 
t, tvtfr ance you rose to leave me 

- 4 


IV 
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Rochfoucauli A chinge of position is agieeable a friend 
aKays peimits it 

ialantatnt Sad doin^ * sid o\Lrsight’ The other two 
chaiib weie bent ycbtcidu) evening to be scouied ind mended 
But tint dog IS the best tempeitd dog in ingel of a dog I do 
assuiL you ht would ln\e gone down in i moment at a word 
I am quite aslnmed of myself for such inattention With your 
sentinifots of fiiendship for me why could you not have taken 
tliL liberty to shove him gently off rather thin give me this 
unt isiness ? 

Rochefoucault My tjuc ind kind fnend ’ we authois lie too 
scdentaiy we aie heartily glad or standing to conveibe whenever 
we cm do it without any icbtiunt on our acquaintance 

La Fontamt I must reprove tint animd when he uncurls his 
body He seenib to be dreaming of Paradise and Houris Ay 
twitch thy eir my child' I wish at my hcait there were as 
troublesome a fly about the other God forgive me ’ The rogue 
covers all my clean linen ' — shirt and ciavat ' Whit cares he ’ 

Rochrfoucault Dogs are not \ery modest 
la Fontatne Ne\ei say that M de la Rochefoucault' The 
most modest people upon earth ' Look at a dog s eyes and he 
half-closes them or gently tuins them away witli i motion of the 
lips which he licks languidly and of tlie tail, ^hich he stiis 
tremulously begging your forbearance I im neither blind nor 
indiffeient to the defects of these good ana generous creatpres. 
They aie subject to many such as men are subject to among 
the rest, they disturb the neighboihood in the dibcussion of their 

I jrivate causes , they quaiiel and fight on small motives such as a 
ittle bad food, or a little viin glory oi the sex But it qjjust be 
aoraething piesent or near that excites them and they calculate 
not the extent of evil daey may do or suffer 

Rochefoucault Certainly not how should dogs calculate ^ 

La r mtarne I know nothing of die process I am unable 
to mfoim you how they leap oaer hedges and biooks, with exer- 
tion just sufTiaent, and no moie In legard to honor and a senat 
of dignity, let me tell 50U, a dog accepts the subsidies of hts 
fnenda, bat never claims them A dog would not take the fidWL 
to obtain power for a son, but would leave the son to obtain 'it tj 
his own ictivity and prowess He conducts his visitor or inmate 
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out a-hunting and mike i present of the game to him is freely 
as an emperor to in elector Fond is he is of slumbei —which 
IS indeed one of the pleasantest ind best things in the umveisc 
partjcuhrly aftei dinner — he shikes it off as willingly as he would 
a giddy in order to defend his master from theft or violence 
Let the robber or a sailant spcik is courteously is he miv he 
wiiVLS your diplomaticil teims gi\es Jus leasons in plain language 
and mikes wii I could say many other things to his advantage 
but I nevei wis malicious and would rather let both pirties pi ad 
for themselves give me the dog however 

Rochefoucauk F nth ' I will give you both and nevei boast 
of iti) 1 II gess m so doing 

la Fontaine I tiust I have lemovtd fiom you the suspicion 
of selfishness in my client ind I feel it <iuite is easy to make i 
propcrci disposal of inothci ill ittnbute — namely ciuelty, — 
VFliich we vainly try to shuffle off our own shouldcis upon other 
by employing the offensive md most unjust teim biutality 
But to convince you of my impiitiility now I hive defended the 
dog from the hist obloquy I will defend the man from the list 
hoping to make you think bettei uf each What you attnbute to 
eJuelty both while we ire childitn ind iftcrwaid may be assigned 
for the grtUei part to cunosity Ciuelty lends to the extinction 
of life, the dissolution of matter the mipiisonmint and sepultuie 
of truth ind if it wcie out lulin^ id chief propensity the 
hurmin laee would hue been extinguished in a few centuries after 
tts appearancL Cunosity in its piimary sense, implies care and 
consideration 

Kochefoucaull Words often deflect from their primiiy sense 
We fmd the most cuiious men the most idle and silly the leist 
obscivant and conservative 

/ a Fontaine So wc think because we see every hour the 
idly cuiious, ind not the stienuously we see only the persons of 
the one set ind only the works of the other 

More is heard of ciuelty than of cunosity, bee us while 
cunosity is silent both in itself and about its object cruelty 
on most occasion is like the wind — boisteious in itself and 
exciting a murmur ind bustle m all the things it moves imong 
^dded to whieh, many of higher topics wheieto om cun 
oaity would tun, iie inteicepted from it by the policy of our 
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guides and rulers while the pnncipal ones on which <_ruelty ts 
most active are pointed to by tlic sceptic md the tiuncheon, 
and wealth and dignity are the icwirds of their attainment 
What perversion ' He who brings -i bullock into a city for its 
sustenance is called a butcher and nobody has the civility to take 
off the hat to him dthough knowing him as perfectly as I know 
Muthieu Ic Mince who served me with those fine kidneys you 
must have remarked in passing thiouqh the kitchen on the 
contrary he who i educes the same city to fimine is styled 
M le General or M Ic Marechal and gentlemen like you 
unprejudiced (as one would think) and upiight make room for 
him m the antechamber 

Rochefoucauh He obeys ordeis without the degrading influence 
of any passion 

la Fontaine Then he commits a baseness the moie a 
ciuelty the greater He goes off at inothei man b setting as 
inglonously as a rat trap he produces the worst effects of 
fury and feels none — a Cain uniintated by a brothers 
incense 

Roihefoucault I would hide from you this little rapier, 
which, like the baiber s pole, I have often thought too obtrusive 
in the streets 

La Fontaine Never shill I think my countiymen lialf 
lized while on the dress of a courtier is hung the insti ument of 
a cut thioat How deploi ibly feeble must be that honor which 
requires defending at every houi of the day • 

Rochefoucauh In^^enious as you aie M la Fontaine I do 
not believe that on this subject, you could add any thing to 
whit you have spoken dieady but leally 1 do think cne of 
the most instructive things m the wprld would be a disbertation 
on dress by you 

La Fontaine Nothing can be devised moie commodious than 
the dress m fa&hion Perukes have fallen among us by the 
peculiar dispensation of Providence As in all the regions of* 
the globe the indigenous have given way to stronger creatureSj, 
so have they (partly at least) on the human head At present 
the wren and die squirrel aie dominant theie Whenever I 
a mind for a filbert, I have only to shake my foretop Impmvo 
ment does not end in that quartei 1 might forget to my 
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pinch of when it would do me good, unless 1 saw i store 

of It on another s cr-ivit Furthermore the sht in the coit 
behind tells in i moment what it was made for — a thing of 
Vfhich, in legard to ourselves, the best picacheis have to remind 
us all our lives Tlien the centiil part of our habiliment his 
either its loophole oi its portcullis in the oj posite direction, still 
more demonstrate e All these are for very mundane purposes 

but religion ind hummity have whispered some later utilities 
We pray the more commodiously and of course the more fre- 
quently, for rolling up a loyal ell of stocking lound about our 
knees and our high heeled shoes must suiely have been worn 
by 'toome angel to save those insects which the flat footed would 
have Cl u shed to death 

Rochefoucault ^h ' the good dog has awakened he saw me 
and my i ipiei an 1 i in away Of what bleed is he ^ for I know 
nothing of dogs 

LmO Font am And write so well * 

Rochefoucault Is he a truflei ^ 

La Fontaine No not he but quite is innocent 

Rochefoucault Something of the shepherd-dog I suspect ^ 

La Fontaine Noi that neither ilthough he fain would 
make you believe it Indeed he is vciy like one pointed 
nose, pointed ears apparently stilf but readily yielding long 
hail particularly about the neck r )ble till over his back 
thrqp curls deep excctdinoly pleas mt to stroke down agiin 
straw color all above white all below He might take it ill if 
you looked foi it , but so it is upon my word An eimeline 
might envy it 

R%hefoutauU What are his pursuits ^ 

La Fontaine As to pursuit and occupation, he is good 
for nothing In fact, I like those dogs best, — and those 
men too 

Rochefoucault bend Nanon then, for a pair of silk stockings 
and mount my cairiage with me it stops at the Louvre 
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XXII MLI ANCTHON AND CALVIN i 

Calvin Aic you snic, O Mtlancthon that you youiself are 
imong the elect ^ 

Melancthn Mv deii brother* so jka!>e it God I would 
rather b imon^ the miny 
C alvin Of the damned ^ 

Mtlancthon Alas' no But I am inclined to believe that 
the m ny will be saved ind will be hippy since Christ c ime into 
the world for the redemption of sinners 

Cilvifi Hath not our Sivioui s'lid cKphcitlj thit min^ ire 
called but ftw chostn ^ 

Melancthon Our S iviour ^ — hath he biid it ^ 

Calvin Hath h< foi sooth' Where is your New Tesla 

ment ^ 

M lancthon In my heart 

Calvin Without this page however 

Melmcthon When we iie wiser and moie docile that is 
when we are above the jais md tumioils ind disputitions of the 
world, — oui Siviour will vouchsifc to interpret what through 
the fumes of our inttmpei ate \ imty is now indistinct or dark 
He will plead for us bcfoit no in xoribk judgt He came to 
remit the sms of man not tht sins of i few but of many not 
the sins of many but of all 

Lalvm Wh it ' of the benighted he ithen too ^ — of the 
pagan ^ of the idolater ^ 

Melancihon I hope so , but I dare not say it 
Calvin You would include even the negligent the**indif“ 
ferent, the. sceptic, the unbelievei 

Melancthon Pitying them for a want of happiness in a want 
of faith They are my brethien they aie God s children 
will pardon the presumption of ray wishes for their welfare my 
sorrow that they have fallen some through their blindness, others 
through their deafness, others thtough their terror, others throvlg^ 
their anger peradventure at the loud denunciations of unforgiving 
man If I would forgive a brother may not he, who is tnyn 
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measuiably bettei and more merciful hive pity on i child ^ He 
came on cirth to tike oui natuie upon him will he punish will 
he repiehend us for an attempt to tike as much is miy be of his 
upon oui selves? 

Cahm rheit i& no beinn^ iny sueh fillacics 

Melancthon Is it hardei to bear these fillicies (is they 
s^ipear to you, and perhaps are for we ill iie fallible, and miny 
eren of oui best thoughts ire fillicies) — is it hiider O my 
friend to be^r these than to believe in he eternal punishment of 
the enoneous ^ 

Calvin Erroneous indeed ' Have they not tlu Book of 
Life now at hst laid open befoie them for their guidinco? 

Melancthon No indeed they h ive only two or three places 
dog-eared and bedaubed which they ic comm inded to look into 
and study These ire so ummiting that miny close again the 
volume of salvation clasp it tight and throw it back in our faces 

I would nthei show a man gicen fields than gibbets ind if 
I called him to enter the seivice of a plenteous house and powei- 
ful mastei he may not be rendered the more willing to enter it 
by my pointing out to him the stocks m the gateway and telling 
him that nine tenths of the household howevei ordeily must 
occupy that position TLhe book of ^ood ne<w^ undei youi ir 
Cerpretation, tells people not only tint they may go and be d mined 
but that unless they are lucky they ww inevitably Again i 
mfjirmB another set of inquiieis tliat if once they hive been under 
what they feel to be the influence of grace they never cm 
relapse All must go well who have once gone well and a 
name once wjitten in the list of fivontes can never be erased 

Calvin This lb certain 

Melan thon Let us hope, then and m holy confidence let 
us believe that the book is laige and voluminous that it 
begins at an eaily date of man s existence and that amid 
the agitition of inquiry, it compiehends the humble md sub 
missive doubter For doubt itself between the iichest patnmony 
and utter destitution is quite sufficiently painful ind surely it is 
a hardship to be turned over into i criminal court for having lost 
tn a civil one But if all who have once gone right can never go 
astray, how happens it that so large a part of the angels fell off 
from their dlegiance^ They were purer and wisci than we ai , 
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'ind had the advintige of scting God face to face They weic the 
ministers of his powei they knew its ej^tent, yet they defied It. 
If wc err it is in relying too confidently on his mercies not in 
questioning his omnipotence If oui hopes forsake us if the 
l^nds of sin biuise and cojiode us so that we cannot walk up 
nght, there is in the midst of these calamities, no pi oof that we 
are utteily lost Danger far greater is theie in the piesumption 
of an especial favoi which men incomparably better than ourselTes 
can nevei have dcbcived Let us pray O Calvin that we may 
heiciftei be happier than our contentions and animosities will 
peimit us to be at piesent and that oui opponents whether now 
in the nght or in the wrong may come at last where all e ror 
ceases 

Cahm I am uncertain whether such a wish is rational and 
I doubt more whcthci it is religious God hath willed them to 
walk in then blindness To hope against it seems like repining 
at his unalterable decree — i weak indulgence in an unpeimitted 
desiie an unholy entieaty of the heart that he will foiego hiS 
vengeince, and abrogate the law that was from the beginning Of 
one thing I am eertain we must lop off the unsound 

Mdancihon What a cuise hath metaphor been toiehgiori* 
It IS the wedge tliat holds asunder the two great portions of the 
Christian world We hear of nothing so commonly as fire and 
swoid And heie indeed, what was metaphor is converted into 
substance and applied to practice The unsoundness of doc^ne 
IS not cut off nor cautensed the piofessor is The head fells on 
the scaffold, or lire sunounds the stake because a doctnne is 
bloodless and incombustible Fierce outia^eous animals for 
want of the man who has escaped them lacerate and ti imgje hiS 
cloak oi bonnet This, although the work of brutes, is not half 
so biutal as the practice of theologians, — seizing the man himself, 
instead of bonnet or cloak 

Cahm We nust leave such matters to the magistrate 

Meiancthon Let us instruct the magistrate in his duty thia 
IS ours Unless we can teach humanity, we may resign the chaxge 
of religion For fifteen centunes Chnstiamty has been conveySi 
into many houses, m many cities in many regions, but alwayt^ 
thiough slender pipes and never yet into any great leservoir in 
any part of the earth Its pnncipal ordinances have never been 
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dbserv&d m the polity of any State whatever Abstinence fjom 
«pohation, fiom opprebMon from bloodshed has never been incul 
Cited by the chief priests of any 1 hese two facts excite the 
doubts of many in regard to a Dmne origin and a Divine pio 
tection Whtiefore it behooves us the moie especially to preach 
Ibrbearance If the people aie tolerant one townd another in the 
same country they will become toknnt in time towaid those 
whom nvers oi seas have separated from them For, suiely it is 
strange and wonderful that nations which die near enough foi 
hostility should never be near enough for concord This arises 
from bad government ind bad government arises from a negligent 
choice of counsellors by the pnnec, usually led or ternfied by a 
corrupt ambitious wealthy (and therefore un Christian) pnest 
hood While their wealth lay beyond the visible honzon, they 
tarried at the cottage instead of pricking on for the palace 

Cahotn By the giace and help of God we will turn them 
back again to their quiet md wholesome lesting pi ice before the 
people lay a rough hand upon the silk 

But you evaded my aigument on piedestmation 
Melancthon Our blessed Loid himself in his last hours ven 


tured to express a wish befoie his Heavenly F ither thit the bittei 
cup might pass away from him I humbly dare to imploit that a 
cup much bitteier may be removed from the great body of man 
kind — a cup containing the poi on of tteinal punishment wheic 


agony succeeds to agony but never death 
Cahtn I come armed with the gospel 

Melancthon Tiemendous weapon * — as we have seen it through 


many ages if man wields it against man but like the fabled sjie u 
of old mythology, endued with the ficuJty of healing the saddest 
wouncT Its most violent wielder can inflict Obscuied and lusting 


with the blood upon it, let us hasten to take it up again, and apply 
It as best we may to its appointed uses 

The life of our Saviour is the simplest exposition of Ins 
words Stnfe is what he both discountenanced and forbade 


Vft ourselves are nght minded, each of us all and others are 
nght-minded in proportion as they agree with us chiefly in 
matters which we insist are well worthy of our adherence, but 
which whosoever refuses to embrace displays a factious and 
UQ-^hnstian spmt These for the most part are matters which 
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neither they nor we undcrstind, md which if we did under- 
stand them, would littl pioht us The weak will be suf^orted 
by the stioni, if they can if they cannot, they ire ready to be 
bupported e\tn by the weaker and cry out against the strong aii 
arrogant or negligent 01 deaf or blind it la t even then strength 
IS qu stioned and the moic if while theie is fury all aroudti 
them, they aic quiU 

I rtmimber no discus ion on relit,ion in which religion was not 
a sulfeiei by it if mutuil forbeaiince and btlitf in anothei a good 
mo ivcs and intentions aie ( is 1 must always think they aie) its 
proper and necess iry appurtenances 

Calvin Would you ne\cr make inquiiies ^ % 

Melancthon Yes and as deep is possibh but into mj own 
he lit foi thit belongs to me and God hath entiusted it most 
esptcnllv to my own supenntendence 

Calvin We must ilso keep othcis from going astray by 
showing them the right road and if they aie obstinate in 
resistance then bj coeicing and chastising them through the 
magistrate 

Melancthon It is sonowful to dream tint v^e are scourges 
in God b hand and th it he appoints for us no bettei work than 
laceratin^ one anotner I am no enemy to inquiry wheie I see 
abuses and where I suspect faUehood The Romanists, our 
gieat oppressois think it piesumptuous to search into things 
abstruse and let us do them tht justice to icknowledgt that^ 
if It IS a fault, It IS one which they ne\er commit 
surely we are kept sufficiently in the daik by the infirmity of 
oui natuie no need to cieep into a comer and put our han<4 
before our eyes To throw away or turn aside fiom^(Jod s 
best gifts IS verily a curious sign of obedience and submi sion. 
He not only hath given us a garden to walk in , but he hath 
planted it also foi us and he wills us to know the nature and 
properties of every thing that grows up within it Unim we 
look into them and handle them and register them, how shall we 
discover this to be salutary, that to be poisonous, this 
that perennial ^ 

Calvin Here we coincide and I am pleased to find %n 
you less apathy than 1 expected It becomes us, moreoverj tc^ 
denounce God s vengeance on a sinful world 
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Melancthon Is it not better and pleasanter to show the 
wanderer by what coure of lift it m iy be 'i\ oided ^ Is it not 
better and pleisantcr to enlarge on God s piomiscs of salvation 
than to insist on his denunciations of wiath^ Is it not better 
and pleasanter to lead the wi etched up to his mcicy scat than 
to hurl them by thousands under his fiery eh mot ^ 

Calvin We have no option B) oui Heavenly bather 
many are called but few art chosen 

Melancthon 1 here is scarcely a text in the Holy Senptures 
to which there is not in opposite text wntten in charictcr 
equally laigt and legible and there his usually been a swoid 
laidwpon tich E\tn the weakest disputant is made so con- 
ceited by what he cillb ithgion as to think himself wisti than 
the wisest who thinks difkicntly fiom liim and he becomes so 
ferocious by \\ hat he c ills holding it f ist that he appears to me 
as if he held it fast much in the sime minntr as a ttniei holds 
a rat, and you hue about is much trouble in getting it from 
between his incisors When at list it does come out, it is 
mangled distorted and extinct 

Calvin M Melancthon you hive taken a very peneise 
view of the subject Such hngu igt as yours would extinguish 
that zeal which is to enlighten the nations ind to consume the 
tares by which they are o\eijun 

Melancthon The tiies and the corn aic so intermingled 
thro^hout the wide flam which our God hath gi\en us to 
cultivate that I would rither tuin the patient and humble into 
It to weed it carefully than a thieshtr who would thresh wheat 
^d tare togethei befoie the grain is nj>ened or who would 
cariy e into the fui rows when it is 

Calvin Yet even the most gentle and of the gentler sex are 
initUmed with a holy zeal in the piopagation of the faith 

Melancthon I do not censuie them for tlieii earnestness 
maintaining truth We not only owe our birth to them 
but also the better pirt of our education and if we weie not 
divided after their first lesson, we should continue to 1 ve in a 
widenmg ciicle of bi others and sisteis all oui lives After oui 
infancy and removal fiom home, the use of the rod is the 
prmci^l thing we le irn of out alien preceptors and, e itclung 
dfctaton il language we soon begin to exercise tlieii instru- 
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ment of enfoicing it 'ind swing it right and Jeft, even aftei we ale 
piralyzed by age ind until death 9 h ind strikes it out of ouis I 
sorry you have cited the gentler part of the creat on to appear 
before you obliged as I am to heir witness thit I myself have 
known a few sptdimens of the fur slx become a shade less fair 
among the perplexities of leligion Indeed I am credibly 
informed tliat certain ot them hive lost their patience lunning up 
and down in the dust where many roads diverge Thu* suiely ts 
not walking humbly with then God noi walking with him at all » 
for those who walk with him aie always leadicr to bear hts voice 
than their own and to admit that it is more persuasive Lut at 
last the zealot is so infatuated by the seiious mockeries he mutates 
and repeats that he really takes his own voice for God s Is it 
not wonderful that the woids of eternal life should have hitjierto 
produced only eternal litigation and that in our pi ogress heaven- 
ward wt should think it expedient to phnt unthrifty thoins over 
bittei wells of blood in the wilderness we leave behind us ^ 

Cahm It appears to me that you are inclined to toleiatfe even 
the r ink idolatry of our persecutors Shame ' shame • 

Melancthon Greatei shame if I toleiated it witliin my 
own dark heart, and waved befoie it the foul incense of self 
love 

Calvin I do not understand you What I do undei stand is 
this and deny it at youi peril — I me m at the peril of your 
salvation — that God is a jealous God he himself declares it 
Melancthon We are in the habit of (jonsidenng the Gk)d of 
Nature as a jealous God, and idolatiy is an enormous ovil < — an 
evil which IS about to come back into the world and to subdue 
or seduce once more our strongest and most sublime affectioiis 
Why do you lift up your eyes and hands ? 

Calvin An evil about to come back ’ — about to come • Do 
we not find it m high places ^ 

Melancthon We do indeed, and always shall, w)iile there arc 
any high places upon earth Thither will men creep and there 
f^l prostrate 

Cahm Against idolatry we still implore the Almighty tikat 
he will incline our hearts to 1 tep his law 

Mtlmcthtm The Jewish law the Jewish idolatry you fear 
the approach of this, and do not suspect the presence of a worse 
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Calvin A worse than that which the living God hath 
denounced ? 

Mehncthon Even so 

Calvin Would it not offend would it not wound to the 
quick, a meie hum in citituic to be likened to a piece of metal 
or stone a c ilf or monkey ^ 

Melancihon A mcic human cieituit might be angty because 
hiS influence imong his neighbours aiises in gicat mcisure from 
die light in which ht appeals to them and this light does not 
emanate from himself but niiy be thrown on him by any hand 
that IS expert at mischief Beside the likeness of such animals to 
him tould never be suggested by reverence or esteem nor be 
regal ded as a type of any virtne The mere human cieature 
such as human creatures foi the most put aie uould be angry 
because he has nothing which he can oppose to iidicule but lescnt 
ment 

Cahm I im in constei nation it your lukewarmness If you 
treat idolateis thus lightly what hope can I enteitam of discussing 
With }ou the doctnne of ace and predestin ition ^ 

Mdancthon Entertain no such hope at all Whoever I 
find m the Holy Senptuies i disputable doctnne I interjiret it as 
judges do m fnor of the culprit such is man The benevolent 
judge IS God But, in regaid to idolatiy I see moit ciiminals 
who aie guilty of it than you do I go bc\ ond the stone quari y 
and t|^e pasture beyond the ^raven imi^e and the ox stall If 
we bow before the distant image of good while theie exists with 
m our reach one solitary objeet of substantial sorrow which 
sorrow oui effoits can remove we are guilty (I pronounce it) of 
idolatr]^ we piefer the intangible efHgy to the living foini 
fcmiely wc neglect the seivicc of our Makei if we neglect his 
children He left us in the chanib r with them, to take cue of 
them, to feed them to admonish them and occasionally to amuse 
them mstead of which after a waining not to run into the Are 
we slam the door behind us m thei faces, and run eagerly down 
stall's to dispute and quairel with oui fellows of the household 
who are about their business Ihe wickedness of idolatiy doe 
not consist m my inadequate repiesentation of tlie Deity foi, 
whether our hands or oui heaits lepiesent him the lepiesentation 
IS almost alil e inadequate Every man does what he hopes and 
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believes will ll most pleasinj, to his God and God in his 
wisdom ind mercy will not punish ^latitude in its error 
Cahw How do yoa know thit ^ 

Melancthon Because I know his loving kindness, and ex 
pciience it daily 

Calvin If men blindly and wilfully run into enoi when God 
h ith sho vn the right wiy, be will visit it on tlitir souls 

Melancthon He will observe fiom the serenity of heavenv— 
i serenity emanating from his presence — that there is scarcely 
any woik of his cieition on eirth which hath not c\citcd, in 
son t people 01 other a rcmcmbi met an admustion a symbol 
of his powei The evil of idol itry is this Rival n itions have 
I used up nval deities war hath been denounced in the nime 
of He IV cn men hive been murdered foi the lo\e of God and 
such impiety hath daikened all the re 10ns of the woild, that the 
Lord of all things hath been invoked by all simultaneously as the 
Loid of hosts This is the only invocation in which men of 
every creed ire united, — an invocation to which Satan bent on 
the perdition of the hum in lace might have listened from the 
fdlen angels 

Calvm We cannot hope to puiify men s hearts until wc lead 
them away fiom the 'ibomimtion of B^b)lon nor will they be 
led awiy fiom it until we reduce the iniiges to dust So long 
as they stand, the eye will hanker after them and the spiiit be 
corrupt 

Melancthon And long afterward I sadly fear 
We attribute to the weakest of men the appellations and powers 
of Deity we fill down before them wc call the impious and 
cruel by the title of gracious ind most rehi^wus ind even, in the 
house of God himself md before his very altar we split his 
Divine Majesty asunder and offer the hrgest pirt to the most 
coiiupt and most conaipting of his creatuies 

Cahtn Not <we M Melancthon I will preach, I wiH 
exist in no land of such abomination 

Melancthon So far well but religion demands more Our 
reformers knock off the head fiom lupiter thunderbolt aod 
sceptie stand The attractive the impressive the august, they 
would annihilate , leaving men nothing but tlieii sordid feats of 
vindictive pumsliment, and their impious doubts of our bariour’s 
prom setu 
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Cahirt Wt should teach men to retain for ever the fc n 
ot God before their eyes nevei to eei l fiom the ippiehension 
of his wnth to be well iware that he often ifflicts when he is 
farUieet fiom wiath and that such mflietion is a benefit bestowed 
by him 

Melancthon What ' if only a few ait to be saved when the 
itllliction IS over ? 

Cahtn It becometh not us to lepine it the number of \cs el 
which the supiemely wise Aitilicei forms breaks and eist away 
or at the paucity it pie iseth him to pieseite The wa/s of 
p! evidence ire inseiu table 

M^lancilon Some of tliem aie and some of them 11 e not 

and m these it seems to be his desi n that we hould see and 
adore his wisdom We fmey thit ill our mfliciions 11 1 sent us 
ckrectly ind immediately fiom above sometimes we think it in 
piety and contiition but oftener in moioseness ind discontent 
It would howeiei be well if we attempted to trace the ciuses of 
them We should piobably find then oiigin in some legion of 
the heait whieh we never hid well exploied or in which we hid 
secretly deposited oui worst indulgence The clouds that intei 
cept the heavens from us come not fiom the heavens but fiom 
the earth 

Why should we sciibblc oui own devices over the Book of 
God, ensing thepliinest words and leidcnn the Holy beii] 
tures a woithlcss pahm} est ^ Cannot we igrce to slow the 
nations of the world that the whole of Chiistianity is pi leticable 
although the bettei puts nevei hue been practised no — not even 
by tlie pnesthood — in any sin^rlc one of them ^ Bisliops eon 
fessorsj^saints maitjis hue nevei denouneed to king 01 people 
nor ever have attempted to delay 01 mitig ite the most icciii sed 
of Climes the enme of Cain, — ^ihe cume indeed wJ cieof Cam 
was only a germ — the i iime of tratiiciJe wii wai dei istatmg 
depopulating soul sliughtenn^ he uen defying wai Ahs’ the 
gentle call of mercy sounds feebly and soon dies iwiy leaving 
no trace on the memor) but the swelling cries of vengeance in 
which we believe we imititt the voice of Pleivcn tun and lever 
berate in loud peals and multiplied echoes along the whole vault 
4>f the brain All the man 1 shal en by them ind lie sli ikcs all 

theeinh 
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Cnlvin ^ I beseech you do you who guide and govern so 
many do you (whatever otheis miy) spare your brethren 
Doubtful as I im of lighter texts blown backwaid and forward 
at the opening of opposite windows I am convinced and certain 
of one grind immovable veiity It sounds strange it soUbds 
contndictory 

Calvin 1 im curious to hear it. 

Melancthon You shall This is the tenet There is nothing 
on earth divine beside huminity 


XXIII GALILEO MILTON, AND A 
DOMINICAN 1 

Milton Friend < let me pass 
Dominican Whither ^ To whom ^ 

Milton Into the pi ison to G ilileo Galilei 
Dominican Pnson ' We hive no prison 
Milton No prison heie • Whit saycst thou ^ 

Dominican bon ’ Foi heretical piavity indeed and some 
other less atrocious crimes we have a seelusion a confinement a 
jienitentiary we have a locality foi softening the obdurate and 
furnishing them copiously witli reflection and recollection but 
prison we have none 
Milton Open • 

Dominican (to himself) What sweetness' whit authority* 
what 1 form ' whit an attitude * whit \ voice ' 

Milton Open ' Dtliy me no longei 
Dominican In whose nime^ 

Milton In the name of huminity ind of C od 
Dominican My sight staggeis the wills shake he must be 
— do angels ever come hither ^ 

Milton Be eveient ind stand apart [To Galileo^ Pardoq 
me, air, in intrusion 

[» At the date of Milton s journey into Italy Oahleo bad been fbi some 
time free from actual imprisonment He was living at Arcetri nesur 
Florence His blindness was just become complete (Works ii , 184-1^ 
Woiks V 1876 
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GaltUo Yourij, min ' if I miy jud^e by your voice and 
manner, you are little ipt to ask pirdon 01 to want it I am as 
happy at hearing you is }0i seem unhappy at seeing me I pci 
ceive at once thit you iic an Englishman 
Milton I am 

Galileo Sj icik then fieely and I will speak ficclv too In 
no other mm s pitsencc foi these miny yeais —indeed fiom my 
very childhood — have 1 done it 

Milton Sad fite for any mm ' most sid foi one like you ' — 
the foJlowei of truth the comp mion of re ison in her wanderings 
on earth * 


Galileo We live amon^ priests md princes ind impoisoners 
Your do by his giowlin^ seems to be taking up the quarrel 
agimst them 

Milton We think ind fttl dike in many things I have 
observed thit the horses ind dogs of ever) country beir a resem 
blanct in eh u letei to the men We English h ive a wonderful 
variety of both Cl e ituie 8 To begin with the horses some ire 
remarkable for strength otheis foi spirit while in Fi mCe theie 
18 little diversity of nee — ill ue noisy and windy skittish md 
mordicious prancing ind libidinous lit only foi a rope and fond 
only of a ribbon Where the ibbon is not to be h id the jowl 
of a badger will do my thing but what is nitive to the cieituie 
18 a decoration In Flmdeis, you iind them slow md safe tnct 
able ind substintiil In Italy theu are ftw good for work none 
for bfttle mmy for light cariiiges for stmding at doois and foi 
every kind of stieet work 

Oiiltho Do Jet us get among the dogs 

Milton In Prince they ait Imtly combed and peit md 
pettish • ready to bite if huit and to fondle if cairessed without 
fear without inimosity without iffection In Itily they creep 
and shivei md rub their skins against you and insinuate then 
Blender beaks into th patronage of youi h md and lick it and 
i<>ok up modestly, and whine decoiously and supplicate with 


grace The moment you give them mything, they glow impoi 
tanate and the moment you refuse them they bite In Spun 
and England the races are similar so indeed ire those of the 


men Spamirds are Englishmen in an ungrafted stite, — however. 


Witli this gieat difference that the En^^lish have ever been the 


IV 


2 B 
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least cruel of nations excepting the Swedes and the Spaniards 
the most cruel excepting the Fiench Then they wcie undfer 
one and the same leligion the most sanguimry 'ind sordid of all 
the institutions thit ever piessed upon mankind 

Gahho 1 o the dogs to the dogs igiin be they of what 
breed they miy ' 

Milton Ihe woist of them could nevtr ha\e driven you up 
into this corn i merely be^-ause he had been dreaming and you 
had disturbed his dream How long ah'!!! this endure ^ 

Galileo I sometimes ask God how long 1 should 
repine a*'d ilmost despair, in putting the question to myself or 
anothci 

Milton Be strong in him through reason his gieat gift 

Galileo I fail not, and shall not fail I can fancy that the 

heaviest link in my heavy clnin has dropped off me since you 
entered 

Milton I et me then pnise oui God for it * Not those 
alone are crimiml who placed you here but those no less who 
left unto them the power of doing it If the learned and 
intelligent in all the regions of Europe would unite their learning 
and intellect and would exeit their energy m disseminating the 
truth throughout the countries they inhabit soon mui>t the 
Ignorant and oppressive now at the summit of power lesign their 
offices and the most versatile nations after this purifying and 
perfect revoluuon rest tor ages But bursting from their 
coUegiate kennels, they range and hunt only foi their macters 
and are content at last to real up and catch the offal thrown 
among them negligent!} and often too with scourges on their 
cringing spines, as they scramble for it Do they run through 
mire and thorns do they sweat from then tongues ends they 
breathe out blood foi this ^ The Dominican is looking in not 
to in ten upt us I hope for my idle exclamation 

Galileo Continue to speak generously ration illy and in 
Latin , and he will not understand one sentence The fellow is 
the most stupid the most superstitious the most haid hearted^ and 
the most libidinous in the confraternity He is usually at my 
door, that he may not be at otliers where he would be more in 
the way of his supeiiors. You Englishmen are inclined to 
melancholy bit what makes you so very grave, so much graver 
than before ? 
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Mtlion I hardly know which is moie afflicting, — to hear 
the loudest expression of intoltiable anguish fiom tht wf \k who 
are sinking undci it or to witness in iged ind venci ibk man 
bearing up igunst his sufferings with unshiktn constancj And 
alas that blindness should consummite ^our suffeimgs ’ 

Gahlto rjicrc irt woise evils thin blindness ind the best 
men suffer most by them 1 he spiiit of liberty now rising up m 
your country will excite a blind enthusiasm, ind leave behind a 
hitter disappointment v^icious men will glow populai ind the 
interests of the nation will be entrusted to them becaiiSL 
they descend fiom their station in oidcr is they say to serve 
you 

Milton Piofligite impostors Wt know there are such 
among us but tiuth shill pieviil igiinst them 

Gahlto In nigument tiuth alw lys prevails finally in politics 
falsehood always else would never States fall into decay Even 
good men if indeed good men will cvei mix with evil ones foi 
any puj'pose Uke up the trade of politics at first intending to deal 
honestly the calm bower of the conscience is soon conveited 
into the booth of inebrntin^ populaiity the shouts of tht 
multitude then grow unexciting then indiffeient then tiouble- 
some lastly the iiotous suppoiieis of the condesctndint fill 
ing half asleep he looks igape in then faces spnngs upon his 
legs igain flings the dooi behind him ind esc ipes in the 
hvery of Powei When Satan would have led oui S^vioui into 
temptation he did not conduct him wheie the looser pissious 
were wmdeimg hf did not conduct him imid lloweis and 
herbage where a fall would have only been a soiluic to out fra 1 
human n ituie no he kd him up to an exceedingly hi h mountain 
and sMbwed him p ilaces and towers and treasunes knowing that 
It was by those done thit he himstlf could have been so utterly 
lost to rectitude ind beatitude Oiu biviour spuintd the tempta 
Uon, and tlie greatest of his miiacles was accomplished After 
which evep the father of lies never ventured to dispute his divine 
nature 

Dominican I must not suffer you to argue on theology you 
may pervert the young m in 

Mdton In addition to confinement, must this fungus of 
yaptd folly stain your cell ^ If so let me hope you have re- 
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ceived the -tgiuiance tint the teim of your impnsonment will be 
short 

Galileo It may be or not as God wills it is for life 
Milton h 01 life * 

Galileo F\Ln so I regiet that I cinnot go forth and my 
depression is far btlow 1 egret when I think thit if ever I should 
be able to make a discover) the woild is never to denve tht 
beneht I lo\e the fields and the countiyaii and the sunny sky, 
and the starry and 1 could keep my tcmpei when, in the midst 
of my calculi 10ns the giils bi ought me flowers fiom lonely 
pi ices and asked me their nimes, and puzzled me But now I 
feu les a compulsory solitude should hi\e lendered me a little 
morosei And yet methinks I could beu again 1 sUlk to be 
thrown in my face is 1 dcceivei for eilhng the blossom that 
had been on it Andiomeda ind could pardon is easily as ever 
a slip on the shoulder foi my Uisi Mijoi Pleisint Aicctri’ 
Milton I often walk ilong its quiet 1 ines somewhat too full 
of the white ejintine in the niirowei pirts of them They are 
so long and pliant i little wind is enough to blow them in the 
fate and the) sciatch as much as their betteis 
Galileo Pleisant Arcetii ' 

Milton The sigh thit rises at the thought of a fund may be 
almost genial is his voice Tis 1 breith that seems rathei to 
come from him than fiom oui selves 

Galileo I sighed not it iny thought of fnendship How 
do I know that iny friend is left me ? I was thinking thA in 
those unfrequented lanes the birds tint were frightened could fly 
awa) Pleasant Arcetri ' Well we (I mean thost who are 
not blind) can see the stirs from ill phees we miy know that 
there ue other worlds ind we may hope that there art happier 
So, then you often walk to that village ? 

Milton Oftcnci to Fiesole 
Galileo You like Fi( sole better ^ 

Milton Must I confess it^ Foi 1 wilk I do 
Galileo So did I — so did I What friends we ire already * 
I made some observations from h lesole 

Milton I shall remember it on my return and shall levisit 
the sceneiy with fresh delight Alls’ is this a promise I can 
keep, when I must think of )ou heie ^ 
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GaTtleo My good compission'ite young man ' I am con 
cemed that my apaitment allows you so little spicc to wilk 
about 

Milton Could ever I h'i\e been guilty of such disrespect ' 

0 sir fai 1 emote far beyond all oUkis is that sentiment fiom 
my heart ' It swelled ind put evciy sinew of every limb into 
motion at your indignity No no * buffei me still to bend in 
reverence and humility on this hand now stricken with yeais and 
with captivity * — on this h ind which science his followed which 
God himself his guided and before which ill the woilds ibovc 
us, m all their magnitudes ind distinces hi\c been thrown open 

Galileo Ah my too friendly enthusnst ' m )^ouis do moie 
and with impunity 

Milton At least be it instrumental in lemoving from the 
earth i few of her hciMcst cuises i few of hei oldest and worst 
impediments to libetty ind wisdom — mities tin as ciowns and 
the trumpeiy whtieon they lest I know but two genei i of 
men — the mnuil and tlie pti ennui Ihose who die down, and 
leave behind them no mdiciti m of the phees whueon they glow 
aie cognate with the gioss mittei about them those on the con- 
trary who i^es after then deputure ne ible to sustun the 
lowliest and to evalt the highest — those ne sin ly the spu^its 
of God, both when upon euth and when with him Whu do 

1 see in letting fdl the sleeve^ Ihc ciis and lacentions on 
yoiw arms show me that you ha\e fought for )oiir country 

Galileo 1 cannot chim that honor Do not look at them 
My guardian may understand that 

Milton Great God ’ they ire the marks of the torture ’ 

Glkhleo My guardim may undu stand thit likewise Let us 
converse about something else 

Milton Ital^ ' Itdy ’ Italy * drive thy poets into exile into 
pnson, into madness' — spare spaie thy one philosophei ' Whit 
track can the mind pursue in her elevations or hei pi 11 ns 01 her 
recesses, without the dogging md prowling of tht pnesthood^ 

Galileo Ihey have not done with me yet A few days 
ago they informed me that I was ice used or suspected of 
disbelieving the existence of devils When I protested tli it in my 
c^imon there are almost as many devils as tliere ne men and that 
every wise man is the cuator of hundreds at his fust ippearancc, 
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they told me with much austeiitv ^nd scoinfulness of rebuke, that 
this opinion ib ts heretic il is the other uid th it wt have no 
mthonty fiom Scnpture foi believing that the complement ex- 
ceeded some few legions r(\eral of which were thinned and 
broken by beating up their qu irttrs — thanks chiefly to the 
Dominicinb I bowed as bee ime me for these aie wortliy 
masters and then supeiiors thv successors of Peter would burn 
us fot teaching any thing untaught befou 

Milton They would bum you then for resembling the great 
apostle himbclf ^ 

Gahl o In what but denying the truth snd weiring chains ^ 
Milton Educated with such examples btfoic them literary 
societies arc scaiccly more tolerant to the luminanes of imagina- 
tion than theologic il societies arc to the luminaries of scienct I 
myself indeed should hesitate to pi ice Tasso on an equility or 
ntarly on an equality with Ariosto yet since his pen hath been 
excelled on the Continent by only two in sixteen centuries, he 
might hive expected more fivor more foibeaiance than he found 
I was shocked at the impudence of his ciitics in this country 
their Ignorance less surpnsed me * 

Calileo Of yours I im unible to speak 
Milton So much the bettei 

Galileo Instead of it you will allow me to expiess my ad 
miration of what (if I undei stand any thing) I undcistind No 
nation has produced any man except Anstoteles, compaiabfe to 
either of the Bacons 1 he elder was the more wonderful the 
later in season was the iiper ind the gieitei Neithei of them 
told all lie knew or h ilf he thought and each was alike prodigal 
in giving, and prudent in withholding The learning and genius 

Criticism 1 still very low in Italy liraboschi has done little for it 
lothing can be 1 s xact than hi jiidgmcits on th poet There is not 
one remarkable sentence or one happy expression in all his volumes 
The same may be sa d of Abbate Ctsarotti and of the Signor Calsabigi 
who wrote on Alfie i There is scarcely a glimpse of poetry in Alflen 
yet hia verses ar tight bra ed and his strokes are an mating — not indeed 
to the bigiior Lalsabigi The Italians are grown more generous to their 
literary men in proportion as they art grown poorei in them Italy Is 
the only great division of Europe where there nevei hath existed a Review 
beanng some authority or credit These things do not greatly serve 
literature but they rise from it and show it 
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of Francis led him onward to many things which his nobility and 
stateliness disallowed Hence was he like the leisurely and i ich 
agncultunst who goeth out a field after dinnei well knowing 
where he the nests and covies and in such idle hour throweth 
his hat partly over them and they clutter and run and use 
and escape from him without his hetd to make a louder whirr 
thereafter, and i longei flight elsewhere 

Mtkon I believe I have discovcied no few inaccuracies in 
his reasoning voluntary or involuntary But I apprehend he 
committed them designedly and that he wanted in wisdom but 
the highest — the wisdom ot honesty It is comfortable to escape 
from him ind return agitn to Sorrento and Tasso He should 
have been Inikd as the worthy sueccssor not scrutinized rs the 
presumptuous rival of the hippy Feriiiese He was ingenious 
he was gentle he wis bi ive and what wis the lewiid^ Did 
cities contend foi his lesidencc within them ^ Did princts throw 
open their palaces at his appro ich ^ Did acidemies send deputa 
tions to invite and solicit his ittendincc ^ Did senators cast 
branches of laurel undci his horse s hoofs ^ Did prelates and 
princes hang tapestries from their windows meet him at the g ites 
and conduct him in tnumph to the C ipitol ^ Instead of it his 
genius was derided his fuendship scorned his love rejected he 
lived despairingly he died broken hearted 

Galileo My friend ^ my friend ' you vouiself m your hnguage 
are^ilmost a poet 

Milton 1 may be in time to come 

Galileo What' with such an tximple before your eyes^ 
Rathei be a philosopher you may be dei ided m this too but 
you will not be broken heuted I am ashimed when I refleet 
that the woi St enemies of loiquato pushing him rudely igainst 
Anosto aie to be found in Floitnce 

Milton Be the dxfftrence whit it may bt tween them your 
academicians ought to be awaie that the lowest of the animils are 
nearer to the highest of them than these highest aie to the lowest 
of those two For in what greatly more do they benefit the 
world than the animals do, oi how much longer lemain in the 
memory of then species ^ 

Galileo Little very little and the same thing may be easily 
proved of those whom they praise and venerate My knowledge 
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of poetry is narrow and hiving little enthusiasm, I discover 
faults where beiutics esc ipc me I never would venture to say 
befoie oui Italians whit 1 will confess to jou In reading the 
Gerusalemme Ltberata I remaiked thit among the epitiets the 
poet IS fondest of grande I hid remaiked thit Viigil is fondest 
of altus Now we cannot mike any thing greater or higher by 
clipping these woids upon it wheie the substructure is not suf- 
ficiently broad and solid they will not stick The first verses m 
the Gerusalemmt fijr instanCL are — 

Canto le armc pietose e 1 capitano 
Che il g an <iepolcro libcro di Cristo 

c 

Surely the poet would lather have had a gieat ciptain than a 
great cenotiph 

Milton He might have written with a modester and less 
sonorous exoidium — 

Canto Ic rme pitto e e I capitano 
Lut h I sepolcro libero di Cristo 

Galileo It would not hive done foi our people, either the 
unlearned or learned They must have high gigantic^ immense 
they must have ebony gold azure they must have honey 
sugu cinnamon, as legulirly in their places as blue-lettered 
jais full or empty are found in ipotheciries shops Dante 
ind Anosto different is they aie equally avoided these sweet 
viscidities I wish you v^ould help me to exoneiate lasso 
fiom the puffy piece of impediment at the beginning ot his 
march 

Milton Let us imagine that he considered all Jerusalem as 
the sq^ulchre of Chnst 

Galileo No fnend or countryman hath said it for him We 
will accept It and go on Our best histones excepting Giovio^s 
and DavilaN contain no picture no character no passion no 
eloquence and Gicvio s is partial and faithless Cnticism is 
more verbose and Itss logical heie than among the French, the 
Germans and the Dutch 

Milton Let us return to Anosto and Tasso, who, whatever 
the academicians may gabble in their assemblies, have delighted 
the most cultivated minds, and will delight them fot incalculable 
ages 
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Galileo AlO 'ic'idcmician, i dunghill cock and a worm do 
indeed form a triangle moie neaily equilateral thin an ac idcmicnn 
a Lodovico and a Toiquato The Dominican is listening yet 
Behold, he comes in ' 

Dominican Young gcndemin I did not suspect when you 
entered that you would e\er talk about authors whose wntings 
are piohibited Ariosto is obscene I have heard the same of 
Tasso, in some part or othci 

Milton Prvthet begone ’ 

Dominican We rttire together 

Gahl 0 It would be better to leave mt if he uiges it 
otherwise I may never expect agun the pleisuit I have received 
to day 

Dominican Signor Galileo do you tdk of pie isure to young 
persons^ Most illustrious signoiiro the oideis of my superior 
are to reconduct you 

Milton Adieu then O too great man ' 

Gahl 0 For to di) idieu* 

Dominican (out oj tin door) In my lowly cell O wgnonno 

f if your excellency in her inboin gentltnebs could condescend to 
avor hci humblest slave with her most desired presence) iie 
piepared some light refreshments 

Milton Swallow them swallow tliem thou scemest thirsty 
I enter but one cell hcie 

Dominican (aside ha’iing bonved respect jully) Devil’ heretic’ 

never shalt thou more ’ 


XXIV ESSEX AND SPENSER i 

Essex Instantly on heanng of thy arnval from Ireland 1 
sent a message to thee good Ed nund, that I might Itarn from 
one so judicious and dispassionate as thou ait, the ical state of 

Spen<;er had ser\ed n Ireland as the i> cietary to Lord Grey the 
Deputy and had been rewarded by a laigt grant of the D smond 
property Upon the rebell on of th Earl ol Dehmond an attack was 
nude upon his house so suddenly that though Spenser himself escaped 
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things in that disti acted country it having pleased the Queen^s 
Majesty to think of appointing me her deputy in ordei to bring 
the rebellious to submission 

Spenser Wisely and well considered but more woithily 
of her judgment than hei affection May your lordship over 
come as you have ever done, the difficulties and dangers you 
foresee 

Essex We grow weak by striking at random and knowing 
that I must stnke and strike heavily I would fain see exactly 
whtie the st oke shall fall 

borne attnbute to the Irish all sorts of excesses otheis tell 
us that these are old stones that there is not a more moffeiftive 
race of meny crcatuies undei heaven and that their enmes are 
all hatched for them here in England by the incubation of 
pnnters boys and ire brought to market at times of distiessing 
dearth in neus From all that I myself have seen of them I 
can only say that the civilized (I mean the ncher and titled) are 
as susceptible of heat as iron and as impenetrable to light as 
granite Ihe half-barbarous are probably worse the utterly 
barbarous may be somewhat better I ike g ime cocks they i lust 
spur when they meet One lights because he lights an English^ 
man another because the fellow he quarrels with comes from a 
distant county a third because the next paiish is an eyesore to 
him and his hst mate is from it. The only thing in which they 
all agree as propei law is the tooth for tooth act. Luckily^ we 
have a bishop who is a native md we call him before the Queen 
He represented to Her Majesty that every thing in Old Ireland 
tended to re product its kind, — crimes among others and he 
declared frankly that if an honest man is murdered or what is 
dearer to an honest man if his honor is wounded in the person of 
his wife It must be expected that he w ill retaliate Her Majesty 
delivered it as her opnion, that the latter case of vindictiveness 

one of liiB children wa left behind and perished in the fire He himself 
returned to England to die soon after and to tlie Earl of Essex he owed 
his tomb 

(First printed (1834^) with The Citation of William Shakespeare 
Works 11 1S46 Works v 1876 In the first edition there are 
certain prefaces and appendices to this Conversation which are only 
intUhgible when read with “Ihe Citation they are not repnhted 
here )J 
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W18 more likely to take effect than the former But the bishop 
replied, that in his conscience he could not answei foi either if 
the man was up The dean of the same diocese gave us a more 
favorabit leport Being i justice of the peace he iveried most 
solemnly that no man c\er hid com} limed to him of murder 
excepting one who had lost so miny fore teeth by a cudgel that 
his deposition could not be taken exictly added to which hib 
head was a little clouded with drunkcnniss fuithcimore, that 
extremely few women had adduced sufficiently tkai proofs or 
violence excc}3ting those who were wilful and resisted with tooth 
ind nail In all which cases it wis difficult — ^nay im}iossible — 
to ascertain which violence begin first and lasted longest 

There is not a nition upon earth that pietends to be so super 
latively generous and hii^h minded and there is not one (I speak 
from tvpenencc) so utterly base md venal I have positut proof 
that the nobility in a mas iic agietJ to sell fdi a stipulitcd 
sum all then rights and pnaileges so much ]3cr man and the 
Queen is inclined theieunto But would oui Pailiiment consent 
to pay money foi a cargo of ictteii pilch uds^ And would not 
our captains be rcadici to swimj thin to import them^ Ihe 
noisiest rogues in that kingdom if not quieted by a haltci may 
be quieted by making them buef collectors md by illowing 
them fust to encourage the incendiiry then to denounce and 
hang him and lastly to collect all the mv “lev they can running 
up and down with the whining feiocit} of Inlf starved hyenas 
under pietence of re})ai ring the dimiges their exhausttd country 
bath sustained Others ask modestly a few thousands i yen 
and no more from those whom they leprcsent to us as naked and 
fapisked and prove clearly to every ciispassion ate mnn who hatli 
a single drop of free blood in his veins th it it le ist this pittance 
18 due to them foi abindonin^ then liberal md lueiative pro 
fesfiions, and foi tndangenrg their \ iluiblc lives on the tempes 
tuous seas, in order that the voice of tiuth miy sound for once 
upon the shoies of England, and humuiity cast her shadow on the 
council chamber 

I gave a dinner to a party of these fellows a few weeks ago 
I know not how many kings and princes were among them nor 
how many poets and piophcts and legislators and siges When 
they were half-diunk, they coaxed and threatened, when they 
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had gone somewhat deeper they joked, and croaked and hic- 
coughed, ind wept o\er sweet Ir^Jind and when they could 
neithei stand nor sit any longer they fell upon their knees and 
their noddles and swoie that limbs life, liberty Ireland, and 
God himself weie all it the Queen s scivice It was only their 
holy religion the religion of their forefathers — here sobs inter- 
rupted some howls othtis executions more and the liquor they 
had ingulfed the rest I looked down on tliem with stupor and 
astonishment seeirg faces fonns, dresses much like ours and 
reeolleeting then ignorance levity and ferocity My pages drew 
them gently by the heels down the steps my grooms set them 
upnght (inasmuch as might be) on then hoises and the people 
in the streets shouting and pelting sent forward the beasts to 
their St I aw 

Various plans have been laid liefore us for cuilizing or coercing 
them Among the p icific it wis proposed to make an offer to 
five hundred of the nchtr Tews In tlie Hanse towns and in 
Poland, who should be laised to the dignity of the Irish peerage 
and endowed with four thousand acres of good forfeited land, on 
condition of each paying two thousind pounds and of keeping up 
ten horsemen and tvienty foot, Geimans or Poles in leadiness for 
service 

Ihe Catholics bear nowheie such ill will toward Jews as 
toward Protestants Brooks make even wori»e neighbors than 
oceans do ^ 

I myself saw no objection to the measure but our gracious 
Queen declared she had an insuperable one — they stank ' We 
all icknowledged the strength of the argument, and took out 
our handkerchiefs Lord Burleigh almost fainted and Rwleigh 
wondered how the Emperor Titus could bring up his men against 
Jerusalem 

Ah ’ ’ said he looking reverentially at Hef Majesty, * the 
star of Berenice shone abo\e him • And what evil influence 
could that star not quell ' what malignancy could it not anni- 
hilate ' 

Hereupon he touched the catth with his brow, until the Queen 
said — 

Sir Walter > lift me up those lauiels 

At which manifestation of piincely good will he was ad- 
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vancrtig to kiss Her Mnjesty s hand but she wa^ ed it ind said 
sharply, — 

Stand thei t dog ' 

Now wlnt tfik ha\ e you foi us ^ 

Spenser Interrogate me my loid that I m ly insv^ci l ich 
question distinetly my mind bem^ in sad confusion at whit I 
have seen and undergone 

Essex Gi\c me thy account ind opinion of these very iffiirt* 
ns thou leftest them for I would rathei know one pait well thin 
all imperfectly md the violences of which I hive htiid within 
the day suq^abs belief 

\Yhy weepest thou my gentle Spensei ^ Hi\e the rebels 
sacked thy house ^ 

Spenser They hive plundcied ind utterly destioyed it 
Essex I gneie foi thee, ind will see thee lighted 
Spenser In this they hive little hiinied mi 
Essex How ’ I hive heaid it repoited th it thy grounds irc 
fettile ind thy minsion* lirge md pleisant 

Spenset If iivei and like md me idow giound ind mount nn 
could rendtr any phct the ibode of pleisintness pleasant wis 
mine indeed ’ 

On the lovely binks of Mulh I found deep contentment 
Under the diik ildeis did I muse and medititc Innoeent hopes 
were my giavest eaies md my play fullest fincj was with kindly 
wishes Ah’ suiely of ill cruelties the wtist is to extinguish 
our kindness Mine is gone I love the people md tlie lind no 
longer My lord ask me not ibout them I m ly speak injun 
ously 

Essex Think iither then of th) hippiei houis md busiei 
occupStions these likewise m ly insti uct me 

Spenser The hrst seeds 1 sowed m the giidcn eie tht old 
castle was made habitable for my lovely biide weie leoins fiom 
Penshurst I planted i little oik befoie my minsion at the biith 
of each child My sons I said to myself shill of u n play m the 
shade of them when I im gone md cveiy yeir shall they take 
the measure of their giowth as fondly as I tike theiis 

Essex Well, well but let not this thought make thee weep 
80 bitteily 

* It was pur based by a victualler and banker the father or grandfather 
of Lord Riversdale 
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Spenser Pouon may ooze from beaubfiil plants deadly gnef 
from deirtst rLminisctnccs 

I must gntve I must wtep Jt seems the liw of God and the 
only one that men iie not disposed to contrive ne In the per 
formance ot this alone do they efFectuiIIy aid one anothei 

Essex Spcnsti • I wish 1 had it hand my arguments or 
pel suasions of force sufficient to remove thy sonow but, 
redly I im not m the hibit of seeing men grieve at any 
thing except the loss of favor it eourt or of a hiwk, or of 
a buck hound And were I to sweir out my condolences to 
1 man cf thy discernment in the same round roll call phiases 
we employ with one mother upon these Decisions I should 
be guilty not of insin enty but of insolence iiue gnef liath 
ever omething sicrcd in it ind when it visiteth a wise mm 
ind 1 brive one is ftiost holy 

Nay kiss not my hand he whom God smiteth hath God 
with him In his presence what am I ^ 

Spenser Never so great, my loid as it this hour, when you 
see aright who is gieiter May he guide your counsels and 
preserve your life and glory • 

Essex Where are thy fnends ^ Are they with thee ? 

Spenser Ah, whcie indeed* Generous tiue hearted Philip* 
where art thou whose presence was unto me jieice and safety , 
whose smile was contentment, and whose pi use renown ^ My 
lord * I cannot but think of him among still heavier losses he 
wis n y earliest fnend and would have tiught me AMsdom 

Essex Pastoral poetry my dear Spenser doth not require 
tears and lamentations. Dry thine eyes lebuild thine house 
the Queen and Council I ventme to promise thee will make 
ample amends for every e\il thou hast sust lined What** does 

that enforce thee to wail yet loud r ^ 

Spenser Pardon me, bear with me most noble heart ' I have 
lost what no Council no Queen no Lssex can restore 

Essex We will see that There art othei swords and other 
arms to wield them, beside a Leicester s and i Raleigh^s* Others 
can crush then enemies, and serve their friends. 

Spenser O my sweet child* And of many so powerful, 
many so wise and so beneficent, was there none to save thee? 
None * none * 
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£ssex I now perceive that thou Jamentest what almost every 
father is destined to lament H ippiness must be bought ilthough 
the payment miy be delayed Consider tht same calamity might 
have befallen thee heie in London Neither the houses of im 
bassadors nor the palaces of kings, noi tlie altars of God himw,lf 
are asylums against death How do I know but under this very 
roof there may skep some 1 itent cal imity that in an in&tmt shall 
cover with gloom tveiy inmate of the house, and every far de- 
pendent ^ 

Spenser God ivert it * 

Esse\ Everyday every houi of the year do hundreds moui n 
what thou mournest 

Spenser Oh no no no' Cilamities theie aie around us 
calamities theie aie all ovci the taith cahmities there ire in all 
seasons but none in any se ison none in iny place like mine 
Essex So say all fatheis so say all husbands Look at iny 
old mansion house ind let the sun shine is gloiiously as it may 
on the golden \ ines oi the *.rms lecently quartered ovei the ^ate 
way or the embayed window and on the h ippy pur that hajily is 
toyin^ at it nevertheless thou mayest say tint of a ceitainty the 
same fabiic hath seen much son ow within itschimbeis md heard 
many wailings and e ich time this wis the hi niest stioke of all 
Funerals hive passed along through the stout hearted knights 
upon the wainscot and amid the laughing nymphs upon tlie liras 
Old servants have sh aken their heads as if soi aebody had deceived 
them when they found that beauty ind nobility could peiish 
Edmund ' the things that aic too true pass by us is if they 
were not true at all and when they h ive singled us out tlit n 
only do they strike us Thou and I must go too Pei haps the 
next^tai miy blow us awiy witli its fallen leivcs * 

Spenser For you, my lord miny yens (I tiust) irc waiting 
I never shall see those fallen leaves No leif no bud will spring 
upon the earth btfoie I sink into her breast foi ever 

Essex Thou, who ait wisci than most men shouldst bear 
with patience equanimity ind coui age what is common to ill 
Spenser Enough enough enough ' have all men seen their 
infant burned to ashes before their eyes ^ 

Essex Gracious God ' Merciful Father ' what is this ^ 

* It happened so 
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Spemer Burned alive * burned to ashts ' burned to ashes * 
The flames d iit their sei-pent tongues through the ruisery window 
I cannot quit thee niy Lhzabeth ‘ I cannot lay down our 
Edmund * Oh tht st flames ' They persecute they enthrall 
me they cuil round my temples they hiss upon my brain 
they taunt me with their lieice foul \oices they carp at me they 
wither me they consume me thiowing back to me a little of life 
to roll and suflei in with their tangs upon me Ask me my 
lord the things >ou wish to know fiom me I may answer them, 
I im now Lomposed agiin Command me my gracious lord * 
i would yet seive you soon I shall be unable You have 
stooped to I use me up you hive borne with me you Ij^ve 
pitied me even like one not poweiful \ou have brought 
comtoi t and will leave it with me for gi ititude is comfort 

Oh ' my memory st inds all a tip toe on one burning point 
when It drops from it then it peiishcs Spare me ask me 
nothing let me weep before you in p ace — the kindest act of 
gieatness 

Essex I should rather have dired to mount into the 
midst of the conflagration than I now dare entreat thee not 
to weep The tears th it overflow thy he irt my Spenser, will 
taunch and heal it in then sacred stieam but not without hope 
in God 

Spenset My hope in God is thit I may soon see again 
what he has taken from me Amid tlie myriads of angels, 
there is not one so beautiful and even he (if there be ahy) 
who 1& appointed my guai dian could never love me so Ah * 
these are idle thoughts, vain wandcungs distempered di earns 
If there ever vtcie guardiin angels he viho so wanted one 
— ray helpless boy — ivould not have left these aims upo^ my 
knees 

Essex God Iielp and sustain thee too gentle Spensei ' I 
never will desert thee But what am I ^ Great they have called 
me ' Alas, how powerless then and infantile is gieatness in the 
presence of calamity • 

Come give me thy hand let us walk up and down the 
gallery Bravely done * I will envy no more a Sidney or a 
Ralqgh 
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XXV ARCHDEACON HARE AND WALTER 
LANDOR 1 

Archdeacon Har In some of your liter wiitmgs I perceive 
you have not stiictly followed the line you formeily laid down 
for spelling 

Wahet landor I found it inexpedient since whatever the 
pains I took thcie was in every shttt ilmost some deviation on 
the side of the lompositoi Inconsistency is foiced on me 
agunst ill my struggles ind icchmations At list nothing is 
left for me but to entti my piotest ind to take the smooth path 
instead of the bioken up hi hwa} 

Archd aeon Hare It is chiefly in the preterites and pirti 
ciples tint I hive followed you pcrstveiingly We ire nch 
in havini, two foi miny of oui \eibs and unvnse in corrupt 
ing the spelling ind thticby lendering the pionuneiition dif 
ficult We pronounce istonisht we urite astonished or 
^ astonish d — in unnteessary hiishness Nevci was spoken 
drop^^/ or \o\>ped or hoyped or piop^^*^ but diopt vet 

with the ehoiee before us we invinabl) take the wrong I 
do not resign a n^ht to istomsE^ or diminish^^/ 1 hey 
may, with miny like them be useful m poetry and seven! 

such terrain itions idd dignity and solemnity to what we read 

• 

P The first part of this Coiveration is c:)n rned with woid ind 
letters But the latter and larger part i extiemely nt re ting It is in 
part an answer to Dc Qu i rath r pitcful N iti on W al r Siva^ 
Landor (Urik i d 185 ) ail npit 1 anwrtoart lew 
who ffad quoted fiom that 1 o )k Landoi do not beem to hav read 
DeQuinci> attack Ha I he done so h must h e notice 1 the parallel 
drawn between him elf an 1 1 hto Both are unreaf a) D Qmtic y 
both 1 iclined to ft \oluptuoiis b th hai a hankcrin^ ift 1 j urple 
and fine linen and I ith 1 e towed pain as elaboiat u^oi the icret 
art of a dial gue as lap dary would upon the cutting of a Sultan 
mbies Had Landor 1 ad th his retort would have b e i rc uglier 
though not less contemj tuous Arclideacon Haic 1 so well known tliat 
nothing need be aid of him hci except tint I e wa a faithful fri nd 
to Landor believed n him saw th fit t dition of th Comer it ons 
through the press and punted some in the 1*111 I M m a 
magazine edited by him at Cambridge ( Last Fruit 1853 Woiks 
V 1876)] 

IV 2 C 
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in our church, — ^the sanctuary at once of our faith and of our 
language 

Walter Landor In moie essential things than pretentes and 
participles 1 ought rather to ha\c been your follower than you 
mine No language is purer or clearer tlian yours Vigorous 
streams from the mountain do not mingle at once with the turbid 
lake, but retain their foice and their color in the midst of it We 
are sapped by an influx ot putridity 

Archdeacon Hare Come come again to our spelling-book 
Walter Landor Well then we diffei on tlie spelling of 
boiour favour 8cc You would letam the u I would eject 
It for the sake of consistency We have diopped it in author 
emperor^ ambassador Here again for consistency and comph 
ancy I wnte ‘embassador * because I wiite as all do, ‘ em 
bassy I write theater sepulch^, meter in then English form 
ratliei than the French The best authois have done it All 
wnte hexameter and pentameter 

Archdeacon Hare It is well to simplify and systematize 
wherever we can do it conveniently 

Walter Landor And without Molence to vested rights 
which words have here some meaning Why amend, if 
‘ emendation ^ Why not “ponte/* if* cait^ 

Archdeacon Hare Why then should giandei/i be left in 
solitaiy state ^ The Englishman less easily piotiudes his nether 
jaw than the Frenchman, as ‘giandeur seems to reqmie 
Grandeur (or grander, if you will have it so) sounds better 

Walter Landor I *wiU have it so and so will you and others 
at last. 

Archdeacon Hare Meanwhile, let us untie this last kaot of 
Norman bondage on the common law of languige in our land 
Walter Landor Set about it no authority is higher than 
yours I will run by the side -of you or be your herald, or (what 
better becomes me) your pursuivant 

There is an affectation of scholarship in compilers of spellmg- 
books and m the authois they follow for examples, when thi?y 
bring forward phenomena and the like 1 hey might as well bring 
forward mysterta We have no right to tear Gieek and Latin 
declensions out of their grammars we need no vorttces when we 
have vortexes before us , and while we have tneniorandums^ fac 
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ioiums ultimatums let our shepherd dogs bring back to us by the 
ear such as have wandered fiom the flock 

Archeacon Hare We have stimulan/ why stimulwj ^ 
why “ stimuli ^ Why recip/? ^ why rtcupt ^ — we mi^ht 
as leasonably wiite decei// and conctipt I believe wl ut 
the only people who keep the Dramatis Persona on the stage or 
announce their go ng off by exeunt exit for departure is 
enduiable and kept in countenance by transit Let us depiecate 
the danger of hearing of a fiierd s obit which seems imminent a 
post obit IS bad enough An item I would confine to the 
ledger I hive no mind for animus 

IV alter Landor Besides these there are two expressions either 
of which IS quite enough to bring down cuises and moitility on 
the poet Inland conf st (even if not written confm ^/ ) is 
one unhidden tears the othei I can imagine no such non 
sense as unbtdien tears Why do we not wiite the verb control 
with an e at the end and the substintive with u as soul ^ We 
might as rfeisonably wiite whol foi whoh Very unicason ibly do 
we write wholly with \ double / wholy and soly might follow 
the type of holy We set pnnttd bejil with one I but never fal 
ind yet in the monosyllible we should not be doubtful of the 
accentuation It is but of lati that we contro/ leca/ appa/ wc 
do not yet ro/ Will any one tell me who put such a hzy beast 
to out munition turn and spelled on the fiont of the carnage 
/immunition ^ We write tnt r ind mtir tquilly with a single linal 
r •surely the latter wants inothei 

Archdeacon Hare Whit i quite as censunble while we 
reject the good of our own countrymen we idopt tlie bad of the 
foreigner We aie much in the habit ot using tlie word flilnstier 
Surely, we might let the French take and tortuie our fn hooter 
In our fondness for making verbs out of substantives w even go 
to the excess of flilusttring And now from coarse vuJganty let 
us turn our eyes towards inconsiderate lefinement When I was 
a boy every giil among tb poets was a nymph whether in 
country or town Johnson countenanced them ind arm in arm 
With Pope, followed them even into Jerusalem Ye nymphs of 
Solyma &c 

Walter Landor Pity tliey ever found their way back * 
Archdeacon Hare Few even now object to muse and bard 
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Walter 1 anSor Nor would I in thcu proper places the 
muse in Greece md Itdy the bud on our side of tht A1 ]m, up 
ilmost as f ir ^s Sc mdin ivi i quite is far as the Cimbnan Cher 
sonese But the bird looks better at nine or ten centuries off than 
among gentJemen in roquehures or paletots Johnson a gieat 
rcprehendti might fiirly and justly have reprehended him m the 
streets of London, whitever >\Lre his own excesses among the 
< nymphs of Solymi In the midst of his gravity ht was not 
quite impirtial and extraordinaiy as were his intellectual poweis 
he knew about as much of poctiy as of geography In one of his 
ktters he talks of Guadiloupe as being in another hemisphere 
Speaking of that island, his vciy woids arc these Whether you 
return hither or stay in another hemisphere At the com 
meneement of his Satire on the V mity oj Human Wishes (a 
noble specimen of declamation), he places China nearer to ub 
thm Peru 

jirchdeacon Hart T. he negligences of Johnson may easily be 
forgiven, in considention of the many benefits he has conftried 
on literature A small poet no gieat critic he was a stienuous 
and lofty moralist Your pui suers are of another breed another 
race They soon tire themselves hang out their tongues and 
drop along the road 1 ime is not at all misapplied by you in the 
analysis and valu ition of Southeys and Wordswoith s poetry 
which never has been done scrupulously and coneetly But suiely 
giavel may be caited and shot down on the highway without the 
measure of a Winchester bushel Consider if what you have tallen 
in hand is worthy of youi workmanship 

Walter Handor The mobt beautiful tapestiy is worked on ex- 
tremely coarse canvas Open i \olume of Bayle s Biographical 
Dictionary and how many just and memorable obseivations will 
you find on people of no *• note oi likelihood » 

Archdeacon Hare Unhappily for us we are insensible of the 
corruptions that cieep yearly into our language At Cambndge 
or Oxford (I ignoiant which of them claims the glory of the 
invention), some undergraduate was so facetious as to say, * Well, 
while you are discussing the question I will discuss my wine ' 
The gracefulness of thrs witticism was so captivating that it took 
possession not only of both universities but seized also on “men 
about town ’ £ven the ladies, the ve tals who preserve the punty 
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of languige caught up the expiession from those who were liber 
titles in It 

Walter Land }t Chestet field and Hoi ice Walpole who aic 
among the most refined of our senatois hive at present no moic 
authonty in hngui^ than in dicss By what wl set we miorht 
imigine that the one article is to be cast aside iftct is short a 
weal as tht othci It occurs to me at this moment, that, when 
we have issumtd the habiliments of the vulgii wc ire in dingei 
of contrictmg then coiisentss of languige and demeanor 

jdrchdeacon Hire Ceitainly tlu Romans were iogati in tluii 
tongue as well as in then wiidiobe Puiity and grivity of style 
wiftre left uncontiminated and unshiken b^ the breath of Iibeiius 
and his successor Ihc Antonines spoke bettei Latin thin the 
Tiiumvir Antonius and Mireus Aurelius although on some 
occasions he pieterred the Gieel wis studious to maintain his 
own idiom stiont md heilthy When the tongue is piralysed 
the limbs soon follow No nation hath long suivived the de 
crepitudc of its language 

There is peipctuaily an accession of hng to our vernacular 
which is usually biennial oi tiitnmil 

Walter Landor I hue been eithci a foitunite oi a prudent 
man to have esciped foi so many yens toi^tthei lobe pitched 
into among trees meetings glorious 

^splendid eigus dogs hoises and bricks palmy ili\s rich 
oddiUes to owe nobody a firthirg foi any othci fashionable 
haKits of rude deviee ind demi siison textuie nd above all to 
have ne\er come in at the ehventh hour^ which his been sound- 
mg all day long the whole ye ii 1 hev do me i little injustice 
whe^say thit such ^ooel fortune is utributtiblc to my icsidcnce in 
Italy The fact is I im too cautious and too aged to catch dis 
ordeis ind I walk feailesslv through these epidemics 

Archdeacon Hare Simply to open re insufficient wc open up 
and open out A gentlem in indues \ coat it will be difficult 
to exue if he tries he must he down and sleep in it 

^Foolery was thought of old sufficiently expicssive nothing 
short of /owfoolery will do now To repudiate was formeily to 
put away what disgraced us it now signifies {m Ameiica at 
least) to leject the claims of justice and honoi We heu people 
re^readf and see them re *wrtle ind aie invited to a spread^ 
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where we foimerly went to i dinner oi collation We cut down 
barracks to a single barrack but we leave the stocks in ^ood 
icpair We iic imong ambitions and imong peoples until Stern 
hold and Hopkins call us into a quieter phcc and we hear once 
again — 

All people that on earth do dwell 

Shall wc nevei have done with lule and exception ‘ ever and 
anoHy many 2 time and oft 

Walter Landor It is to be rcgietted that Horne Tooke and 
Bishop Lowth were placed so far apart by many impediments and 
obstructions thit they never could unite in order to preserve ihe 
finials and pinnacles of oui venerable fibiic to stop the innovations 
and to dimmish the anomalies of our language Southey although 
in his youth dunng their time might ha\e assisted them foi 
early in life he had studied as sedulously the best of our old 
authors as they had and his judgment was as matuic at twenty- 
five as theirs at fifty He agreed with me that mind find kind 
blind hehmdy should have a final e in older to signify the sound 
and that the verb wind should likewise for the same reason I 
brought hail fax s Tasso with me and showed him that Fairfax 
had done it and had sptlled many other words better than oui 
contemporaries, or even than the most part of his own 

Archdeacon Hare There aie two expressions of fiequent 
occurrence equtlly wrong — incorrect orthog aphy and 
‘vernacular idiom Distempeis in language, is in bo&y, 
which nse from the crowded lane, creep up sometimes to where 
the mansions are higher ind better ventilated I think you once 
remarked to me that you would just as properly write pill^gei 
for pillagei, as messfwger for messager The more excusable 
vulgai add to these dainties sausen^er Have you found any- 
thing more to notice wheie you have inserted those slips of paper 
in your Fairfax ^ 

Walter Landor Much to run over all would be tedious. 
He writes with perfect propnety dtsmatd^ applte chefe^ hart^ Vftsht^ 
hushU epred Southey was entirely of my opinion that if lead in 
the present is led in the pretente read should be red There is 
no danger of mistaking the adjective for the verb by it He 
ridiculed the spelling of Byron, which is quite as ridicu- 
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I0U8 as the conceit of that antiquarian society which calls itself the 
Roxburgh^ Club e was nevti iddcd to hurgh 
Howell i veiy ciitful wiittr in excellent luthority wntes 
forren ftend Mahomitism toung exiemporal shtpwrick cole onely 
sutahle pliid askf begger apparann hrest yeer^lancl peece trtsure 
scepter mcertam Imdi perle 

Drayton and Diniel may be issocnted with Howell Diiy 
ton in his prose wrote red and there is no puicr or more con 
siderate authoi He wntes ilso ransick/ distinguish^ dispers/ 
worship/ limonish/ tax/ deck/ wrick/ piofes/ extol// purchas/ 
He wntes famed tuch yeers mely dore 

tir Thomas Moie writes lernid den ness ^ preste (priest) 
sholdt vjolde / *oe ytre Jatte mynde here (heir) herer (hearer) 
appere speltr stk greious jynde doute *whetof seme dede nede 
tethe (teeth) prcclet peple sene (seen) eres (eais) iole therfor 
mete (me it) fund therm fere (ten) a w ^er tedt (leid) A 
host of these woids only show that the best authors avoided the 
double vowel 

Chaucer in consecutive verses wntes were (weai) and here 
(bear) ind heven and foule 

Upjn her thembe or 111 her pur e to here 
1 here is no foule that fiieth under heveii 

Camden wntes forrvm ind land 

It was 1 ite before ea was employea n place of the simple vowel 
e ® Chaucer wntes en\ pero I Shal ind wil so wntten by 
him are more proper than shall 'wid wtl by avoiding the foim of 
substantives Cixton wntes as miny of his tinu wttl not 
wgrk lyndal lon^ after wntes doo for do Spenser wntes 
dore instead of door backviJle wntes pearst Dryden is less 
accurate than Cowley and Walki and Spi it Spe iking of 
Cowley he says He nevci could forgive a conceit meaning 
forego In our own aL,c miny (Burke among the lest) say 
« By this means It would be affectation to say By this 
mean^ in the singular but the proper expression is ‘‘ By these 
means 

Archdeacon Hare In regard to terminations it is difficult to 
account foi the letter e when wc say by and hye There is 
none in accounting for it in ‘ Good bye which is the most com 
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prehcnsive of ill conti actions it is Good be with ye * ” or 
God be with ye ' winch in effect is the same Formerly yt 
wu more unnersa! thin you I^norint critics reprehend it 
wrongly in such a position is I uould not huit But it is 
equally good English is le would not huit me No 
word IS more thoioughly vcrmculir fiom of old to this present 
day among the people thioughout the land We should keep 
our homely v ell sc isoned words and never use the grave for 
light pui poses 

Among the miny we misapply is the word destiny We heai 
of a man conti oiling the destiny of snothei Nothing on earth 
can eontiol des med whether the term be ipplied btnctly^or 
laxly riement is another meaning only a constituent Gra\er 
still IS meat nation We heai ibout the mission of fellows whose 
highest could lx only to put a letter into the post office 

We usuall) set befoie neath impioperly tlie better spelling 
is nethe whence nethtr We ilso prefix the sime to Jure We 

say (at least those who sw eai do) fore God never ^rfore 
God Cause in like mannei is a word of itself no less than 
because But this form is piopeier foi poetiy 
Chaucer writes peph as we pionounce it 

Skelton writes sank and moult also in accordance witli the 
pronunciation and there is exactly the same reason for it as in 
jault It could not be going fir out of our way to bring them 
back again and then cry hault which we do onl) with the pen 
in hand • 

We are m the habitude of writing onwardj, backwards 
to>vaidr, afterwards he more gricefully drops the final s Wt 
write stiip/ whip/ yet hesitate at tnp/ and worship/ JWe 
possess in many cases two for one of the pietentes and, to show 
oui impartulity and fairness we pronounce the one and write the 
other We wiite said and laid but never staid or platd We 
write official why not influencial circumstantial differencial ^ 
We wnte entrance the substantiv like entrance the verb bhak 
speare wisely wrote, — 

7 bat sounds the fatal ent ranee of Duncan See 

Wondcrous is a finer word than wondrous 

It IS not every good scholar or every fair poet who possesses 
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the copiousness and exhibits the discrimination of Shakspeare 
Even when we take the hand he odei«? us we are accused of 
innovating 

Walter Landor So f ir from innov ating the woids I piopo&e 
are brought to then foimei and legitimate stition You havt 
sanctioned the iieatei pirt nd hivt thought the rem under 01 th 
your notice L\ery intelligent and unprejudiced man will agree 
with you I pieft! high authoiities to lowei indogy to fashion 
a Restoration to i U urpatwn Innovitors ind worse thin in 
novators weie those Refoimeis cilkd who distuibed the market 
place of minoiial theology anel went back to leligion whea she 
btOQ^ alone in her oiigmil puiity Wt Lnglish were the last 
people to idoj)t the reformed style in the cilendar and we seem 
detei mined to be likewise the list in tint of 1 inguage We aie 
ordeied to pit ise the public we ire foibiddtn to instruct it 
Not only publishers and bookselleis are agunst us but authois 
too and e\en seme of them who ue not legularly in the service 
of those mistcis The outciy is We hi\e not ventuied to 
alter what we find in use and why should he 

Archdeacon Hire If the mo t leirned ind intelligent m that 
age which has been thought by many the most gloiious in our 
liteidture wtu desiious that the language should be settled and 
fixed how much more desirable is it th it its iceietion of cor 
ruptions should be now lemoved * It may be dilRcuIt and still 
more difficult to lestoic the mthoiity o the mcient dynisty 

Walter I andor We nevei have attempted it But there are 
certain of their 1 iws and usages which wc would not willingly 
call obsolete Often in the morning I hive looked among youi 
books for them ind I deposit in youi h in Is the first f i uits of my 
research It is only foi such pui poses that I sit houis together 
in a libr iry Eitlier in the sunshine or undei the shade of trees 
I must think meditate and compose 

Archdeacon Hare Ihoughts may be l>orn in a loom above 
stairs or below but they die stionger and healthier for eaily 
exercise m the open air It is not only the con pirator to 
whom IS appropndte the ‘ modo citus modo tardus mcessu 
It IS equally his who follows fancy and his also who searches 
after truth 

Walter Landor The treasuies of your library have some- 
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times tempted me aviny from your pictuies and I have ceased 
for a moment to regret thit by Selections and Compendiums Me 
had lost a 1 irge portion of the most noble works when I find so 
accurate i selection so weighty a compendium earned about with 
him who 18 now walking at my side 

Archdeacon Hare I would have strangled such a compli- 
ment ere it had art lined its full giowth however now it is not 
only full ^lown but over-grown let me offer you in letum not a 
compliment but a congi itulation, on your courage m using the 
pluid comp< ndiwwj where another would have pronounced 
comp idn 

IVahtr Landor Would that othei whoever he may be have 
said musea All I require of people is consistency and lather 
in the light than in the wrong When we hi\e admitted a 
Greek or Latin or French woid we ought to allow it the right 
of citizenship and induce it to comply ind haimonize with the 
rest of thevoculii community Pindaiiyw^ went away with 
Cowley and died in the sime ditch with him but obhque is 
inflexible and stands its ground He would do well who should 
shove It away oi push it into the ranks of the new militia 
Antique is the worst poi tion of Gray s heritage His former 
fiiend Horace W ilpole had miny antiques and other tnfles at 
Strawberry hill but none so worthless as this In honest truth, 
we neither have noi hid then i better and purer water than he 
although he lived in the time of the purtst and best — Goldsmith 
Sterne, Fielding, and Inchbald Ht gave up his fashionable 
French for a ncher benefice He would not use rouge^ but 
red very diffeient fiom the ladies and gentlemen of the 
present day who bnn^^ in entremets and lardes c isting no^ and 
then upon the lukewann health a log of Latin and m the sleeping- 
room they have prepared for us spread out as counterpane a 
remnant of Etruscan from under a couiiei s saddle bag 

Chaucer, who had resided long in Fiance, and much among 
courtiers made English his style Have you patience to read a 
list of the words he spelled better than we do , and not he only, 
but his remote successors ^ 

Archdeacon Hare 1 have patience and more than patience, 
to read or hear or see whatever is bcttei than ourselves Such 
investigations have always interested me, you know of olcL 
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Walter Landor Raie quality ' I scircely know where to find 
another who possesses it, or whose anger would not obtun the 
mastery over his conscience at the imputation 

Let your eyes run down this catalogue Here lie snvete and 
swaote^ Jinde ther we! herkeu herl ^d/ (giult) shal don (done) 
werks (works) weptng dene default e therof speling erthe 
bereih (beareth) scat mete (meat) shuld (should) bevy he%n 
grevous grete hete yere fade (food) we still siy fodder not 
fboder ete (eat) hde fhtot we! drede shal gess (guess) ful 
wheras trespas hetwene repe slepe shete fend dedly deities 
teres ^ hertng lereness juge plese spele wold (would) ded ired 
her erne ihred peple dore dr erne deme reson indede meke^ fehle 
wede nede fele cese^ pece dedly deme resonablc slepe tttel rejratn 
preeste 

Archdeacon Hare In adding the \owel he makes it aviiliblt 
for verse Coietise how much better thin coHietiousness 
Among the words which might be brought back igain to idoin 
our poetical diction is heforne (before) Here is distemper ment 
(for inclemency of seison) forlet (forgive) mother good woid 
so IS wanhope (despair) His no poet the couia^^c to step foith 
and to rescue these maidens of speech unprotected bene itli the 
very castle ills of Chaucer ^ 

JVedter Landor If they are resolved to stitch up his neh old 
tapestry with muslin they would better let it stay where it is 
Archdeacon Hare beveril more wot Js are lemaining m which 
a single vowel is employed wheie we leduplicate Sheres apptre 
speebe wele bereth reson memng pleasance stele coles meLemss 
reve (bereave) rore tong cotageous forbere kepe othe (oath) cese 
shepe^dreme werse (worse) reken (leckon) Certainly this old 
spelling IS more pioper than its substitute To rAen is to look 
over an account before casting it up Here aie grevance lerne 
hete seke^ speke fre%e (freeze) chese dense tretise mele Here I 
find axe (^ask which is now a vulgansm, though we use tax for 
task With great piopnety he writes per sever we with great 
unpropnety, ^r severe He uses the woid spiced foi ozetmee 
which in common use is gingerly I think you would not be a 
stickler for the best of these whichever it may be 

Walter Landor No, indeed but there are in Chaucer, as 
there are in other of our old yet somewhat later wi iters things 
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which with regret I see cast aside for worse I wish every 
editor of an luthor whcthei in poctiy oi prose would at least 
add a gloss iiy of his words is he spelled md wiott, them without 
which attention the histoiy of i linguigc must be incomplete 
Heine in his Vii^il W ikclield in his Lucretius have preserved 
the text Itself as entire as possible Greek words do not appear 
in their spelling to have been subject to the sime vicissitudes as 
Latin 

I Inve not been eni,aged in composing a gi immai or vocabu 
1 11 V noi IS d eon vers ition i treatise so with your usual kindness 
you will leceive n confused collection of words betnn^ my mark 
on tlieni md worthy of vours They are somewhat like an Julian 
p-istry of heads md necks md feet and gizzards of i variety of 
birds cf all sorts md sizes If my simile is undignified let me 
go back into the Sistine Chapel where Michel Angelo displays 
the same thing more gra\ely and gnndly in his 1 ast Judgment 
Archdeacon Hare Do not dissemble your admiration of tins 
illustuous man nor turn into Jidicule what you re veienee Among 
the hardy and false things caught from mouth to mouth is the 
apothegm thit theic is only a step fiom the sublime to the 
ridiculous Thcie was indeed but i step from Bonaparte s 
Walter Landor I perceive you accept the siying ns his It 
wis utteied long befoie his biith and so far back as the age of 
Loui the Fourteenth Another is nttnbuted to him which was 
spoken by Bniren. in the Convention He theie called the 
English cette nation louttqutere 

Archdeacon Hare Well now empty out your sack of words, 
and never mind which eomts first 

Walter J andor Probably theie are several of them yvhich 
we hive noticed befoie Heie aie a few things which I have 
marked with my pencil from time to time othcis nre obliterated 
others lost 

1 here is a very good reason why ravel md travel should be 
spelled with a single I pronunciation requires it Equally does 
pronunciation equire a double / in befell expdl compell 

We often find kneeled instead of knelt yet I do not remember 
feeled for felt Shaftesbury and the best wnters of his age and 
later wrote cm d shou d nvou*d we do not, although in 
speaking we never insert the / Hurd writes ‘ Under the 
anumstances Circumstances are about us not above us 
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‘ Master of the situation is the only expression we hive 
borrowtd lately of the Spanish ind it is not worth Inving 

I ha\e obseived rent as preterite of rend — impioptr is meat 

would be of mend 

All too well — the woild all used ncLdltssly All thi 

greater ‘vc These expressions ire among the many which 
have latterly been swipt out of the seivants hill who often siy 
(no doubt), I am all the bcttei for my dinnei 

Daresay is now written as one woid 

Effotist should be egoist to dos^e should not be written dose is 
It often 16 

I once was present when a scholu used the words nsexid 
question he was not 1 lughed at ilthough he was thou*,ht a 
jiedint foi it Miny would willingly be thoujit p dints who 
never can be, but they cir moic chciply be thought affected is 
they would be if they issumtd this 1 itinism In oui Lnglish 
sense, niiny a question vexes none is vexed Ihe si a is 

vexatum when it is tossed hithei ind thithei to ind fro but a 

question however unsettled has ncvei been so called in t,ood 

English 

Sough his bedchamber impiopti beciuse he knew 

where it wis To seek is to go ifter what may oi mi) not be 

found Fa stly IS x\o\. English lo gather i lose is impioper 
1.0 gather t^o roses would bi piopii B ttei to cull which 
may be said of choosing one out of siveril ull is fiom the 
Italian cogltere onginally in Luin colh^are But to us m oui 
veinacular the root is invisible not so to gather of which wc 
are reminded by together 

There is a bull of the largest Irish biccl in nearly the mo t 
beautiful of Wordsworth s poems — 

I liv d upon what c ual bounty yiel 1 
Now c Idly gi n it ly f d 

The Tush need not cry out for their potatoes if they can live 
upon what they cannot get 

The child is lather of the man 

says Wordsworth well and truly Ihe veise immidverted on 
must have been written before the boy had begotten his paient 
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What can be sillier than those verses of his which many havfe 
quoted with unsuspicious admiration ^ — 

A maid whom there was none to praise 
And very few to love 

He might have written more properly if the rhyme and metre 
had allowed it — 

A maid whom there were none to love 
And very few to prai e 

Fo surely the few who loved her would praise her Here he 
makes Icve suboidmate to praise theic were some who loved 
her none (even of these) who praised htr Rc'iders of poetry 
hear the bells and seldom mind what they are iinging for 
Whcie theie u laxity there is inexactness 

Frequently there are solid knolls in the midst of Wordsworth s 
monss but never did I expect to find so much 'inimation 
such vigor, such buccinctness, as in the paragraph beginning 
with — 

All degrees and shapes of spurious form 
and ending with — 

Left to herself unheard of and unknown 

Here indeed the wagoners hock drops off and shows to our 
surpiise the impenil purple underneath it Here is the brevity 
and boldness of Cowper here is heart and soul here is the 
PaffiXiXTi of poetiy 

I believe there are few if any who enjoy more heartily than I 
do the best poetry of my contemporaries or who have commended 
them both in private and in public with less parsimony and reserve 
Several of them as you know, are perbonally my fnends, although 
we seldom meet Perhaps in some I may desiderate the pure 
ideal of what is si nply great If we must not always look up at 
Theseus and the Apiazons, we may however catch more frequent 
glimpses of the Graces with their zones on and their zones only 
Amplification and diffuseness aie the pnncipal faults of those who 
are now standing the most prominent Dilution does not always 
make a thing the dearer it may even cause turbidity 

Archdeacon Hare Stiffness is as bad as laxness. Pindar and 
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Horace Milton and Shakspem never caught the ciimp in 
thur mountain streams then movements aic as easy as thty are 
vigorous 

Walter Landor The strongest m the kast subject to stiffness 
Diffiiseness is otten the weakness of vanity The vain poet is of 
opinion that nothing of his can be too much he sends to you 
basketful after basketful of juictless fruit covered with scentle s 
flowers 

Archdeacon Hare Many an unlucky one is like the big and 
bouncing foot ball which is blown up in its cover by unseemly 
puffing ind serves only foi the i,ime of the day I am half 
inclined to take you to task my deai friend feeling confident and 
certain th it I should do it without offence 

Walter Landor Without offence but not without instruction 
Here I am ready at the desk with both hands down 

Archdtacon Hare To be seiious Aie you quite satisfied 
that you never have sought a pleisuie in detecting and exposing 
the faults of authors even good ones 

Walter Landor 1 have here ind there sought that pleasure 
and found it To discovei a truth and to sep irate it fiom a 
falsehood is suiely in occupstion worthy of the best intellect and 
not at all unwoithy of the best heart Consider how few of oui 
countrymen have done it or ittemptid it on works of ciiticism 
how few of them hive analysed ind compaied Without thts 
two piocess s there cm be no sound ]udt,mcnt on my pioduetion 
of genius We are accustomed to see the be idle limj up into the 
judge 8 chair to heir him begin with mock giavity ind to find 
him soon dropping it for his n itural banter He condemns with 
the black cap on but we discover thiou^h its miny holes md 
dissufures the uncombed wig Southey is the lust ind almost 
the only one of our critics who moves between his intellect and 
hi8 conscience close to each 

Archdeacon Hare How much better would it be if our rc 
viewers and magazine men would analyze in this mannt i to the 
extent of then abilities ind would weigh evidence befoi they 
pass sentence But they appeal to think that unless they hazard 
much, they can win little while in fact they hizaid and lose a 
great deal more than there is my possibility of their iteovering 
One lash decision luins the judge s credit, which twenty correcter 
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never can restoic Animosity or perhaps something more ignoble 
usually stimuhtes rimpint mfiiiority igainst high dtseit 

I have ncviJ found you disconcerted by my injustice toward 
yourself, — not even by the assail ints of this our Refoimation 
Walter 1 andor If we know a minoi whose guardians and 
trustees have been lobbing him of his patrimony or misapplying 
It or weann out the 1 md by b id tillage, would we not attempt 
to ]eco\ci for him whateve we could and especially if we were 
intimite with the family if we hid enjojed the shade of its 
venerable woods the refreshing bieezes from its winding streams 
and hid in oui eirly days tiken our wilks among them for study, 
^nd in our still earlier gone into the depths of its fotesls foi^our 
recreation ^ 

Archdeacon Hare Next in cnminihty to him who violates 
the laws of his countiy is he who violates the language In this 
he IS a true patnot ind somewhit beside — 

Qui consulta patrum qui leg juraque cr at 

B\ion IS among the defaulteis On Napoleon he says 
like he of Bibylon Ihe annal of Gibbon I hue 
eat ^c 1 lieie is a passage in 1 acitus on a vain poet I u 
teiius remaikably ipplicable to our lately fashionable one 
Studia ilia ut plena \ecordi^, ita ininia et fluxT sunt nec 
quidquam grave ac serium ex eo metuas qui suoiuni ipse 
flagitiorum proditoi non \iroium inimis sed muliercularum 
adrepit » 

Walter Lmdot It suits him perfectly I would however 
pardon him some filse gramnui ind some filse sentiment for 
his vigoious application of the scouige to the two monsters of 
dissimilai configuntion who degiidcd and disgraced at the^same 
period, the two most illustrious nations in the \\oild The Ode 
against Napoleon is full of mimation igainst the other there 
is less of it for 'inimation is incompatible with nausea Byron 
had good action but he tired by fretting, and tossing his head, 
and icanng 

Archdeacon Hare Let reflections for a moment give way 
to recollections In the morning we weie interrupted in some 
observations on the aspirate 

Welter Landor Eithei I said, or was about to say, that 
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the aspir'itL wherevei it is wntten should be pionounced If 
wt say a house why not siy i houi if a horse wh^ 
not honoi ^ Nobody says an heavy load an heivenly 
joy an holy man an hcimit an hi^h j)l ice an 
hu^e monstei an holly bough an happy day Let tht 
minority yield heit to the niajoiity Our capiieiousntss in 
admitting 01 i ejecting tic seivice of the ispirate wis eontricted 
from the Freneh The Itiliins not wmting it sent it oft and 
cilled it back melt ly foi i mirk disci iminitory for instance in 
the veib Ho hat hi 

Archdeacon Hare You hiv been lecused of phonetic 
spelling 

IValtet landor Ineonsidei itely ind with e\en less foun 
dation than falsehood has usuilly under it Nothing seem 
to me molt ^lossly absuid or moie injuiious to m ineient 
family — the stem of our woids and thoughts Such i scheme 
about fouiseoic jtirs igo wis pio|OLintl(d by Llplimstonc 
It has lately been itpioductd only to wither ind die down 
igam 

Archdea on liar I ilw ays knew and fiom yourself that 
you lie a j^ood hater of innovation and that your efforts 
were made stienuously on the opposite side attempting to 
lecovei in our bluiied palimpsests whit was written there of 
old We have diopped i great deal of what is good is you 
just now have shown and we havt t-iken into our employment 
servants without a chai actei oi with a worthless one We 
adorn our new cuituns with faded hin^^e and embellish stout 
buckskin w th point 1 ice 

ffcglter I and jr Aftei this conveisation if it ever should 
leach the publie eai I may be taken up for a brawl in tlie 
street, — moie serious than an attack on the new grammar 
school 

Archdeacon Hate What can you mean ^ Taken up ^ For 
a biawl ^ 

Walter landor Little ue you iwaie thit I have lat<ly 
been accused of a gi avei oftenee and one committed m the 
dark 

Ar hd aeon Hat And m the dark you leave me Pray 

explain 


2 D 


IV 
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Walter Landor I indicted foi perpetrating nn Eftc 

Archdeacon Hare Indeed ' I am glad to hear the announce- 
ment. And when does tlie cause come into coui t ^ And who 
18 the accuser ^ And what arc his grounds ^ 

Walter landor Longer ago by some yeirs than half a 
centu!7 I wiotc Gehtr The cause ind circumstances I have 
detailed clscwhcjt 

Archdeacon Hare Is this the epic ^ 

Walter Lam or It appeals so 

Archd icon Hare Aluady you look triumphant from that 
ancient cai 

Walter Landor No tiuly I am too idle for a triurilph 
and tlip enemy s forces were so small tint none could legiti 
matcly be deciecd 

Exor ate aliquis no tri ex ossihus ultor 
Qui fac barbaricos calamoque cquar colonos 

Surely shall some one come alert ani kind 
With torch and quill to guide the blundering hind 

Archdeacon Hate Clowns and boys ind othti idleis if they 
set a head abo\e a gai den- wall ait npt to throw a ptbble at it 
which mischief they abstain from doing when the head is on 
their level and near 

Walter Landor Nobody reads this poem I im told and 
nothing more likely ^ 

Archdecaon Hare Bt thit as it may the most disappointed 
of Its readers would be the leader who expected to find an epic 
in It. To the epic not only its ceitain spirit but its certain form 
is requisite , and not only m the mam body but likcv^se in 
the minute articulations I do not call epic that which is in 
lync metre, nor indeed in .any species of rhyme The cap and 
bells should nevei sui mount the helmet and breistphte Anosto 
and Tasso are lyrical romancers. Vour poem, which bouthey 
tells US he took for a model is m blank verse 

Walter Landor bouth^y whom I never had known or cor 
responded with, hailed it loudly in the Critical Re*oiew on its 
first appearance He recommended it to Charles Wynne , 
Charles Wynne to the Hebers they, to your uncle Shipley 
Dean of bt Asaph s boutliey s splendid cuticism whatever 
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ttiay be the defects and dcficiences of the poem must hive 
ittracted at the time some othei leidtrs yet I believe (though 
I ncvei he aid or inquired) thit they weie not numeioub Fieie 
Canning and Bobus fcimith wete among them Enough foi 
me 

Within these feu months a wholesiK deilei in the buttle 
cmckeiy of miiket cntieism Ins picked up some shirds of it and 
stuck them in his shelves Among them is my Sei SJ tU winch 
Wordswoith clipped into his jouch Thtie it becime incrustcd 
with 1 compost of mucus and shingle theic it lost its peiily 
hue within and its mcmoi'y of wlieic it hid ibidcd 

flrchdea on Hart But Wordswoith hid the industry and 
skill to tuin eveiy thing to some iccount 

Walt r Landor Pcitectly true And he is indebted to me 
foi moic than the value of twent) ShdL he is in lebted to me 
foi pi use if not moie profuse yet suicly moie disci imin itin^ 
thin of those ciitics who weic collected it wikes ind lined by 
party Such hospital nuiscs kill some childicn by stiivin^, ind 
otlicis by pampering with unwholesome food 

Archdeacon Hate I have often hcird you express youi 
admiration of Wordswoith ind 1 nevei hcaid you compl iin oi 
notice that he owed iny thin to you 

Walter Landor Truly he owes me little My shell miy be 
among the piettiest on his mantelpicc but a tulle it is it best 
I qften wish m his longest poem he hid oht lined in inclo uie 
act, and subdivided it What a number of delightful idyls it 
would have affoided ' It is pity thit a vapoi of metiphyics 
should overhang and chill any poition of o beautiful a phin of 
whid<h howevci the tuif would be iinti md the Jebc solidei for 
a model ite expendituic in diaining and top dicssing 

Archdeacon Har Your predilections led you to rank Southey 
higher 

Welter Landor Wordswoith has not wiitten thiee poems so 
excellent as lhalaba the Curst of Kehami and Rohtc nor 
indeed any poem exhibiting so gieat i viiiety of poweis 
Southey hid abundance of wit ind humor of which Woidswoith 
like greater men — such, for instance as Goethe and Milton — 
was destitute Ihe present age will eisiK piidon me foi placing 
here the German and the En^lishniin togethci tlie futuie I 
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sadly fear, would without somt ipoJogy be intxonble If 
Woidswoith wants the duei itv tnd in\cntion of bouthey no 
less than the humoi hi wants also the same geniality belonging 
in the sime degicc to Cowpci with tuib iilss ind succinctness 
Archdeacon Hare You hive oftt.n extolled md in the 
picsence of man) the bciuty of his luial scents and the truth of 
his ruial chaiarteis 

IVahtr I andor Andnc\ti will I foie^o an opportunity In 
the delineation of such scenes and charicteis fai infinitely far 
bene ith him iie Virgil md Ihcociitus Yet suiclj it is an act 
of giieaous cruelty however unintcntion il in tho e who thiusthim 
into the sime link and file with Milton He wints mufcle 
l)i idth of si ouldei ind height 

Archdeacon Hire Sometimes he may be piosaic 
U^il r I ando) He slitheis on the soft mud, anel cinnot stop 
himself until he conus down In his poetiy thcie is as much of 
prose as thcic is of poetiy in the piosc of Milton But piose 
or certiin occasions cm bear i gicat ded of poetiy on thi 
other hand poetiy sinks and swoons under i mod t rate weight 
of prose and neither fin nor burned feathci cm bung her to 
hei self again 

It IS becoming md decoious thit due honors be paid to 
Woidsworth undue hive injured him Discnmm iting praise 
minnled with cilm censure is moie beneficial than lavish 
priise without it Respect him icvcrencc him absLiin from 
worshipping him Remcmbei no ashes au lighter than those of 
incense and few things burn out soonei 

Arc] deacon Hate It appeirs that you yourself of late, have 
not suffered mitenilly by the wiftin^ of the thurible « 

IV liter I andor Faith • I had quite forgotten what we weie 

s^ieaking ibout last 

It was about myself I suspect and the woithy at Edinburgh 
who reviews me Accoiding to him it appears that onl/two 
had lead Gehtr — namely Southey and Mi Dc Quincey I 
have mentioned a few others I might have added Colendge, to 
whom boutliey lent it, and who piaised it even more enthu 
siasticailj, until he once found Southey leciting a pirt of it in 
company, after which I am told he never mentioned it or 
slighti} In the year of its publication, Carey translator of DantO} 
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hid pmsed it His opinion of it I ketp to myself is ont inionL, 
the few which I viluc This wis lon^ be. file Mi De Quinccy 
knew Sou the \ It i nnrvcllous thit \ mm of hO retentue i 
memory is Southc\ should hi\c foi^otten i thing to which he 
himself hid gi\en its impoitincc it is less so thit Mi Dl 
Q uince) imit,ined it undci the influence of thu n ireotie the 
effects of whieh he so ingenuously 'ind so well desciibed befoie 
he exhibited this illusti ition 

He hid mothci imaginary (omersUon with Southey in whuh 
they igne tint Gelir \eiy mueh lesimbled the Ar\jnauli s of 
Vilciius Mieeiis Heiiing of tins ibout i twelvemonth ago I 
itteftipted to lead tli it poem but w is unsuccessful 1 ong befou 
ind when my will w is stion er I foundiie^ in the midst of 
Stitius Hipjily in my school eliys I hid misteied Luc in ind 
Juven il 

Aid I icon Her 1 hey ne grindlv dt cl imitory but deel i 
niition over! lys ind str mjes |oeti) ind disfipuies even sitiie 

Waltei I and f Reseiving the two mentioned ind Miitiil 
I doubt whether the most speculitive mi i7inc mm would 
hi/aid five pounds for the sime quintity of Euclid poetiy 
(r^htly cilled J tt i piess) is ill the othci post Ovidiin poets 
hive left lx hind \fter the bimshment of Ovid liirdly *1 breith 
of pure poetiy breithed ovei the ( impi^^na dt Romi Deelimi 
tion wis pouted in llood^ite veis Ta nil inel I uein iie hi^h 
in thit school in which it the elosi of the poetical di) wis he iid 
the street cow horn of htitius 

Ardid aeon Hate Lven foi the eompiny of such is these 1 
think I would hive left the Retker in duld KeeLit I lies iie 
only«hemoie tioublesome ind import un ite for being diuen oif 
and they will ketp up with your hoist however hud you nde 
without my speed oi potency of the^r own 

O' dier JLandor 1 ru^" but people who sell un ound ware 
and flse filst sc lies and measure ought to be pointed out and put 
down although we oui selves m y be iieh enough to losf in oune 
or two by their filching 

Archdeacon Hare No one evei falls imong a crowd of liteiaiy 
men without lepenting of it sooner or later You may encounter 
a single hound outside the kennel but the it is dinger if you 
enter in among them even with a kind intention ind a bland 
countenance 
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JP ihet 1 andot It must be a dog in the distempei that ruses 

up his spine it me 1 hue spoken fivoribly of many an author 

undcseivedly, of none thtiefoie both it home md ibroad I have 
leceived honoi iiy visits fiom my countrymen ind fiom foieigners 
jlr hdeaion H it e Po sibly then m ly be some of them incon 
tinent of the aciimonious humoi pnckin^ them in the paroxysm 
of wit I know not A\hethei th le be iny indicition of it in the 
soil undci youi shovel G dins of wit however miy sometimes be 
found in petulmce is gruns of gold in quartz but petuhnee is 
not V It noi qu irtz gold 

Aie you iware how much thought you have here been throw 
ing iwiy ^ « 

Walter I andor My dear friend’ thought is never thrown 
iwsy whcicver it fills oi runs oi lests it fertilizes I spcik 
not of that thought whieh his evil in it or which tends to evil 
but of that which is the exeieist of intellect on the elevstid and 
hedtliy tr lining giound of tiuth We descend and is we 
descend we may strike off the ht ad of i thistle or blow iway the 
wandenng seed of a dindchon which comes against the f ice but 
in i moment foi getting them totally we cniy home with us 
fitshness and stiength 

Archdeacon Han I have nevei known you, it any former 
time tike much trouble about your literary conceins 

Walter I andot Never have I descended to icpel an attick, 
and never will but I must defend the undci stmding and con 
sibtency of a wiser and better man in Southey Never hai^ I 
feared that a little and loose petard would burst oi unhinge the 
gates of my fortress or that a light eulvenn it a vast distance 
below would dismantle or reach the battlements ^ 

Archdeacon Hare It is dangerous to break into a piik wheie 
the paling is high for it may be difficult to find the w ly out 
again or to escape the penalty of transgression You nevei before 
spoke a syllable about vour Shell 

Walter I^ndor 1 he swallow builds her nest under a Done 
architrave, but does not build it of the same mateuals 

inhdeacon Hire It is amusing to observe the off hand facility 
and intrepid assuiancc with which small wnters attack the greatei 
as small birds do, pursuing them the more vociferously the higher 
the flight Milton stoops and struck down two or three of these 
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obstreperous chittciers of which the fcithcrs he scitteied are all 
that remiins 1001 these arc cmiosities 

It IS moioscness to scowl ^t the le\ity of impudence it is 
affability, not without wisdom to be amused by it Graver men 
critics of note have seen veiy indistinctly where the sun has been 
too blight for them GifFoid the ti inshtoi of Iu\enal who 
was often so giave thit 01 dinaiy people took him for judicious 
thought wit the better pait of Shakspeaie and m which done 
he was supeiioi to hn eontemporai les Another finds him sadly 
deficient in his femile chuacteis Johnson s ear uas insensible to 
Milton s di ip ison md in his I ife of Somerville he ssys — 

If bhnk veise be not tumid and goigeous it is crippled 
piose 

Walter 1 andoi lohnson had somewhat of the medl ii in his 
natuic one side h iid ind lusteie the Qtliei bide unsound We 
call him iffeited foi his turbidity this wis not iffected it wis 
the most nituial part of him He hated both affeetation and 
tameness 

Archdea on Hare Iwo things intolerable whethei in piose 
01 poetry Woidswoith is guiltless it least of iffectation 

Wal er 1 andor 1 1 ue but he often is as tame as an abbess s 
cat which in kitttnhood his undergone the sime opention as the 
Holy F ithei s ehoiisteis 

Anhleacon Hart Sometimes indeed he might be more 
succinct A belt is good for the bi ith and without it we ful 
iriotht long lun And yet a man will always be moie looked at 
whose dress flutters in the air than he whose dress sits tight upon 
him but he will soon be left on the loadside Wherever there 
is a word beyond what is requisite to express the meinmg that 
woTd must be peculiaily beautiful in itself 01 stiikingly harmonious 
eithei of which qualities may be of some seiMc in fixing the 
attention and enfoicing the sentiment But the piopcr word in 
thg piopei place seldom leaves iny thing to be desiderated on the 
score of harmony The beauty of he ilth and strength is more 
attractive and impressive than any beauty confened by ornament 
I know the delight you feel not only in Milton s immortal veise, 
but (although less) in Wordsworth s. 

Walter Landor A Mo£iit to a Handel ’ But who is not 
charmed by the melody of Mozirt^ Cntics have then fivontes 
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ind like the sirae nnk of people it elections they chiir one 
c mdid ite and pelt inotht \ 

Archdeacon H in A snnlki objL t m ly be so pheed before 
1 gieitci IS to intercept the \icw of it in its just proportions 
Ihis 18 the favorite nnnecuvre in the Review field Fitrcc 
malignity is ^lowint, out of date Nothing but fiirncss is spoken 
of regret it the cxjiosure of f lults ital 01 inn^iniiy histiken 
the phcL of dciision sainsm and arrogmt condemnation 
Nothing wis winting to Byrons consistency when he had lk 
press d his conttmpt of Shaksjacare 

H liter j indor Giifoids uho sniffed at the unsavory skirts 
of Tuvend and took dihjit in paddling amon^, the bubbles of 
i/ott no lon^tr ply the ti idt of ciitics to the simc idvantagt 
GeneiOhity in tiuth 01 semblance is expected and lequiied 
Ch ittertons miy die in poverty ind despiir but Keitse aie tx 
posed no longti to a lingeiing de ith undei thit poison which 
paraly 7 es the he ait — contempt. 

An/ hacon Hare In youth the appetite for fime is stiongest 
It is ciuel ind inhuman to withhold the sustcnince which is 
necessary to the gtowth if not the existence of genius — 
sympathy encouragement commendation Pi use is not fame 
but the praise of the intclligtnt is its prccursoi Vaticuk is no 
crime in the statute book but i eiime ind a heavy ciime it is 
and the rescue of a poit from i muideious enemy ilthough 
there is no oaken crown decreed for it is among the highei 
virtues » 

Waiter Landor Many will piss by many will take the 
other side many will chensh the less deserving but some 
one considerate and compassionate will raise up the neglected 
ind, where a stiong hand does it, several less strong will presently 
be ready to help Ahs’ notalwiys There is notlimg in the 
rums of Rome which thiows so chilling a shadow over the heart 
as the monument of Keats 

Our field of poetry at the present time is both wider and 
better cultivated than it has ever been But if the tyiant of old 
who walked into the growing corn to inculcate a lesson of order 
by sinking off the heads of the higher poppies were to enter 
ours he would lay aside his stick, so nearly on a level is the 
crop Every year there is more good poetry wntten now, in 
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this our country than was wiittcn between the M I'lmor pi us is 
and the Diiina C ommuhs We wdk no lon^ 1 in the c i^jt od 
clothes ol the incitnts often ill sewn at fiist ml now ill fittin^ 
We h i\e pulpici iiesh stoutei limbs o^e tike lon^ri \\ ilks (\ 
plore wider fields ind sui mount moie ci ii, v ind moie lolty 
eminences Fiom these let us tike i leisuielv look it I aney 
and Imi^in-ition Your fiiend Wordsworth wis indund to 
di\ide his minor poems undei the sepiiite he'ids of these tuc 
probably at the su^i,estion of Colcnd e who peisuided him is 
lae himstlf told me to adopt the name of I \rical B illaih He 
was 01 ry he slid that he took tht dd\iee And well he mith 
be^ foi lyre ind belong not to tht same it^e 01 tht simt 

peoplt It would hive puzzled Colei id^e to hive driwn i 
sti iij^ht bound 11 y line b tween the domiins of I incy and those 
of Imiginition on i c ireful survey of these pieces 01 ptihaps 
to ha\e (,i\en i satisfactory definition of their qualities 
Ar hd 1 on Hirt Do you believe you youis If ein ^ 

Walter Landor I doubt it Iht fice is not the same but 
the lesemblance is sisterly and even by the oldtst fi lends 
and intim tes of the family one is oltt n taken foi tht othei so 
neiily ire they dike F iney is Ima^in ition in hei youth an i 
idolescencc I ancy is alw lys exeursivt Im lyn itio i not si Idom 
IS sedate It is the business of Imagination, in hci miturity to 
create and inimite such beings is ire woith) of hei pli tic hind 
ccitainly not by invisible wiies to put 1 larionettes in motion noi 
to pin butteifiies on blotting piper Vi^oious thoujit clivited 
sentiment jut expiession development of ehai ictei pown to 
biin^ man out horn tlie secitt haunts of his soul ind to j lact 
him in strong outline igainst the sky belong to Im i in ition 
Fancy is thought to dwell among the F lines md then eongeneis 
ind thty fiequently lead the weak and ductile poet fir isti iv 
He IS fond of pi lyieg at little fro among them md when he grows 
boUtr he acts among the Witches and other such ere itiiris but 
his hankenng after the Fames still continues Ihtir tiny rings 
in which the intelligent see only the ^lowth of fungu s iie no 
arena foi action and pission It was not in these eiicics hit 
Homer and jEschylus and Dante strove 

Archdeacon Hare — But Shakespeirt sometimes enteied them, 

who, with whmtely greater power, moulded his composite and 
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consistent man breathing into him an immoitality never to be 
foi felted 

IValier I atidor Shakcsjjtarc s full sticngth and activity were 
exerted on Macbeth and Othello he tiifled with Anel and 
Titania he plajed with Caliban but no other would have 
thought of phying with him any moie than of playing with 
Cerberus Shakespeare and Milton and Chaucer have more 
imagination thin any of tho e to whom the quality is peculiarly 
attributed It is not inconsistent with vigor and gravity Iheie 
may be a large and effuse light without — 

The mot that people the sunbeams 

Imagination follows the steps of Homer thioughout the Tro*ad 
from the ships on the stnnd to Pnam and Hcltn on the city 
will Imagination played with the baby A tyinax at the de- 
parture of Hectoi fiom Andiomiche and wis present at the 
noblest scent of the Iltad where to rtptat a vtise of Cowpei & 
on Achillts moie beautiful than Homei s own — 

Hi han 1 he f laced 

On the old man hand 9 p h d t g j 

No less potently does Imaginition uige A.schylus on, from 
the range of beacons to the bith of Agamemnon nor expand 
less potently the vulture s wing ove the lacciated bosom on the 
rocks of Caucasus With tlie eailicst fio^ieis of the fi tshly 
cieated earth Imagination strewed the nuptial couch of EI#e 
Not Anel nor Caliban, nor Witchts who luled the elements 
but hve and Satin and Piometheus aie the most wondious and 
the most gloiioub of her works Imaginition takes the weaker 
hand of Vigil out of Dantes who gi isps it, and guides^ the 
Florentine exile through the tnple woild 

Archdeacon Hare Whatever be your enthusiasm for the 
great old masters you must often feel if less of so stiong^ an 
impulse, yet a cordi d self congratulation in h iving bestowed so 
many eulogies on poetical contemporanes and on others whose 
genius IS apart from poetry 

Walter Landor Indeed I do Every meed of Justice is 
delivered out of her own full scale The poets and others who 
may rank with them, — indeed, all the great mtn, — have borne 
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towards me somewhat more thm cuility The ftw rudLOLSbcs I 
have evei heard of aie fiom such is ntithei I noi you l\h niLtt 
in society and such is wirm then iingers ind stomichs lound less 
ornament il heniths 

When they to whom we hi\c been anknov^n 01 indifFerent 
begin to spe ik i little well of us we iie suic to find some honest 
old fiiend reidy to 11m the balmce I have hid occasion to 
smile at this 

jirchdeaton Hare We sometimes stumole upon sly inaidi 
ousness and smouldering malignity quite unexpectedly md in 
places which we should have believed weie aboae the inHuenee of 
sqgh mil 11 11 When Piospenty pi)s to Wisdom hei \isiL in 
stite would we not rathei thin halloo the y iid dog against her 
clear the way for hei and idoin the door with girlands How 
fond are people in genci il of clinging to i gieat man s foibles ' — 
they can climb no higher It is not the solid it is the einous 
th It grubs feed upon 

Walter Landor The pi leti e of barring out the mistei is 
still continued m the woild s gicit school loom Our stuidy 
boys do not fe tr a flogging they fear only i book 01 \ Icetun 

Archdeuan Hare Authois 11 e like cittle t,oing to i fur 
those ot the same field can ntvei mo\e on without butting one 
anothei 

Walhr Landot It his been my foitune md felicity fjom 
my eailiest diys to have a^oideel all competitions My tutoi 
af Oxford could never pcisuide me to wiite i ji ec of Litin 
poetry foi the prize earnest as he was that his pupil should be i 
winner it the forthcoming hncania Poetry w is ilways my 
ar^sement prose my study and business I hue published 
five volumes of Imaginary Con tet satwns tut the worst of them 
through the middle and theie will itmiin in this decimal 
fraction quite enough to sitisfy my ippttite for fimt I shill 
d^ie late but the dining 100m will be well lighted the guests 
few and select 

In this age of discoveiy it may hiply be disco\eri.fl who fii‘?t 
among our Cisalpine nations led Gieck to conveist like Gieek 
Roman like Roman, in poetry or piosc Gentlemen of fashion 
have patronized them occasionally — have taken them under the 
arm, have recommended their own tailor their own perfumer 
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ind h'lve hi,httcl 1 tie'll foi them fiom tluir own U the dooi of 
the Iravellir s or Atheu urn thcic they pirted 

Archhacon Hare Lcfoit wc go into the house let me 

icvert to whu you seem to ht\e loigotten — the histy and mac 
curate icmitks on Gibir 

Walter I andor It is haiiJy ^\onh oiu while Lvidentl^ 
the^ were written L) 1 very youn^ [ 1 on who with i little 
encoui ii^ement ind induced to phee his eonlulcnct in somewhat 
safer investment tl in himself miy piesently do better thini s 
Ar hdeacon Hate Southey too I lemembcr c ills the poem 
in some jnrts obscure 

W liter I andor It must be if Southey found it so I never 
thought of isking him wheie lies the obscurity I would hive 
ittempted to coneet whatever he ilisippioved 
Arc! deacon Hate He himself the eleiiest of writeis j 1 
ftsses thit he imitated youi versihcition ind the sr\le of his 
C olloqutes is in some dc^^iee modified by vours 

Walter Landjr Little cause had he foi piefeiiing my othei 
to his own 

Perhips the indicium ore alto is m) obs urity Goethe is 
acknowledged by his highest admiieis to be obscuie m stveul 
places which he thinks a poet miy and should be oecision 
dly I diffei from him ind would avoid it everywhere he 
could see in the diik This greit poet eirnes it with him 
so far as into epigram I now 1 egret that I piofitcd so little 
by the calm acuteness of Southey In what poet of the list 
nineteen ceptuiics who has written so much is theii less 
Intel mixture of pi ose 01 less contamin ition of conceit ^ In whit 
cntic who has ciiticisedso miny less of seventy 01 assunipticvi ^ 
I would never fly foi shelter under the stion^^est wing but 
you know that commentators ageaftei age have found obseuiities 
in Pindar in Dmte ind in Jbhikespe^ie 

At cl deacon Hart And it is nnt in tvtiy pliee the effect t)f 
time You have been accused 1 hear eithei by this writer or 
some such anothe of turgidity 

Wallet I andor Certainly by this do not imagme there is 
anywhere such another 

Archdeacon Hare Without a compliment no poet of ours is 
less turgid Guests may dispense with pottage and puff paste, 
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with ndi&hes ind water cresses with sihdand cu im lIucsl who 

impkntui \eteiis bicchi pin^uisquL fuinT 

IVahti 1 amht I ncoui igtd by yoiu com mend ition let me 
read to you (foi I think I placed it this L\cnin^ in my po let) 
what w IS ti inscribed foi mt is a cuiiosity out of the sinie Uiid 
Yes heit It IS — 

Hi ^leat I f ti I itdnerul eft’ j ^rrent mplie I n tl 
s 1 cti sn f th uL ) ct Ti itt i in 1 a tuith i v i t t kill a H j i j t> 

in th tr tm nt h ) l i f l i i 1 1 i f th t i \ 

^ ac f t>l n I nt 1 nt wl i h i n 1 tl ^\^L ^ f ur in i j i 

mill nt m 1 1 1 i ih r o r illy 1 1 htl il 

m/lrihd uju Jftti Opinion on most milteis hut chiefly on 
liteiaiy ind ill ^bo^e on poetieil sums to mt lik( in emj tv 
cj,t,shell in a duck pond turned on its sti nint w itei b^ tht 

slightest bit ith of in it one moment the ei icked side nc tier to 

sight It mother the soundei but the emptiness at J1 Limes 
\i ible 

Is }OUi letnctoi i biothei poet 

// ill r 1 indot An incipient one he miy be Potts in that 
stage of existence sibj ct to std mihdits kick luid foi lik ind 

SCI iteh the nuisc s f ice Lil c sonit trees — In tr t,s toi 

instince — they must ittiin i (citun height md gnth bcloie the) 
lie scivici ibli oi sightly 

Jli b kaum Hir Ihe we ikfst wines fill soonest into iht 

icctous ferment ition the nioic ^cneious ictiin then weetne 

wfth then stiengtli bomewhit of this diversity is obs l^ ible in 
smdltr wits md gie iter moie especnlly in the wnm climate 
where poetiy is the cultmtion 

Waite) hondor Ihe ancients often hung then ti opines on 
obtiuncitcd and lotten trees we miy do the like it jTesLnt 
le iving our enemies for scpultuic 

Arcl dt non Han Ln\\ of pre eminence is univcis il and evei 
hs’nng 1 ittl( men whene\ei they find an oppoitunit\ follow 
the steps of gieUer in this diik Jeclnity Iht apple f discord 
wis full nfiown soon ifttr the eicition It fell betwe n th two 
hist biotheis in the guden of Lden it fell hi tween two 1 itei on 
the plain of Ihe bus N iirow was the inteivil wh n i am it 
gleamed poitcntously on the short is of Idi It i oiled in o 
the pilaec of Pclli dividing Philip and ‘ Philip s ^odlikt son, 
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It followed thit insitibk )Outh to the exticmitics of his conquestg 
ind c\cn to his stpukhic then it biokc the in\iiicible phalanx 
and scatteied the capLiiii’? wide ipart It hy in the gites of 
Carthage so thit they could not close against the encm> it lay 
between the gencious ind agnate fimihcsof Scipio and C ricchus 
Manus and Sulh Tulius md Pomptms Octavius and Antonius 
weie not the last \/ho experienced il htil m dignity King 
imprisoned king tmpen r stibbed empeioi pope poisoned pope 
contending for God s \ictgeiency 1 he loll call of their nimes 
with I Cl OSS igiinst each is lotting in the lumbei room of history 
Do not wo ider then if one of the i abble runs ifte i you from the 
hustings ind committing no worse mischief smtehes at «tht 
colors in youi hitbmd 

Waltei I andor Others hive snatched moic Mv quariy lies 
upon a high common a good wiy fiom the publi road and every 
body takes out of it what he pit ist s with privy paw ind nothing 
said beyond A curse on the old fellou ^ ho v } ard his granth ts ' 
one can never make it Jit This is ill I ^et of quit icnt oi 
acknowledgment I know of i poichei who noosed i rabbit on 
my wiiien ind I im told he midc such a fiicassce of it that 
there was no taste of nbbit oi siuee I nevei hid him taken 
up he IS at hige dressed in new clothes and worth money 

Ar hdeacon Hare Youi minois ireextensne compiehtnding’ — 

Prata ir\ t guntc sy\ as altu qut paludc ju 
Usqu ad ice niim i 

Waltet Landor I no\(i dnve tne pool auay if they come 
after dry sticks only, but they must not with impunity lop or 
burn my pi intations 

Archdeacon Hare I regiet that your correspondent was 
sickened or tired of tianscnbing 

Walter Landoi Here is another slip fiom the same crab 
tree It is objected thit most of my poems aie occasional 

Archdtacon Hare In number they mav be , but m quantity 
of material 1 doubt whether they constitute a seventh Wt will 
look presently and we shall find perhaps th it the gentleman is 
unlucky at his game of hizird 

Walter Landor Certainly his play is not deep We who are 
sobei dale not sit down at a table where 4 chai icter miy be lost at 
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a cast they done are so courageous who have nothing to be 
seized on 

Archikacon Hatt The gcntlcmin sweeps the cloth with littk 
caution and less calculation Of youi poems the smaller done 
are occasional now not only arc the smaller but the btst of 
Catullus and Horace and ill of Pindii Were not the speeches 
of Lysias, ^schincs Demosthenes occisiond^ Dn\^ ncaiei 
home whit but occisional were the Letters of Jumus ^ 
Materiem supernhat opus 

Walter 1 anclot T.me T.he ministers and their king iie 
now mould and worms they weic little better when above 
ground but the bi^ wit, and point hce of Jumus are suspended 
aloft upon a golden peg foi curiosity ind admii ition 

Arcl deacon Hate Reg tiding the occisional in poetiy is 
there less ment in taking and tieUing wlnt is befoie us than 
in seeking md wandenng through an open field as wc v^ould for 
milshiooms ^ 

Walier Landor I stind out i rude rock in the middle of a 
nver with no exotic oi pnrasitical phnt on it and few others 
Eddies md dimples and fioth ind bubbles pass ripidly by 
without shakin^ me Here indeed is little loom for pic me 
and polka 

Archdeicon Hare Piaise and censure aic iteeived by you with 
neirly the same indiffeience 

^Walter Landor Not )Ouis Pi use on poetry said to be the 
most exhilaidting of all affects my bi am but little Ccitunly I 
never attempted to snatch ‘the peculiar giiccs so generally dt 
Iightful My rusticity h is at le ist thus much of modesty in it 

^rcJydeacon Hare 

The nehe t flower ha t not most honey e 11 
You eldom hnd the bee il it th iob 
Oftenei the I e tie tatinc, i ito it 
The clet le atti acts the nci > hum 
1 han the minute and p i onou bloom of box 
lot know this Nature s in ited gu ts 
Dia V near and not it lown and ponder it 
I he idki s It e s uni e dinglj 
Unheedinglj the nflei of th 1 ive 

Is your ciitic wiser more experienced md of i moie poetical 
mind than Southey ^ Utn hot urn cnditts Quiritcs 
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V^imty and piesumption ire not ilwiys the voist parts ot 
the nun th(y tikt possesion of although they ire usually 

the most prominent Malignity sticks u> closely to him and 
keeps moie ciutiousJy out of sij ht Soir) I have often 
been to see i fellow Chiisti in — one of much intellect and 
much worth one chantablc to the pooi one attend int on 
tlic sick, one compassion ite with the sufferer one who never 
IS cKcited to angei but by inothei s wrongs — enjO)mg a 

secret pleasuie in unpleasant things at no cill of duty 

inflict ng wounds which may be long befoie they hcil md not 
onl) to those who iic unfncndlj oi unknown but likewise to tht 
nt ire t and the fiiendliest Me inwhile those who peihipsiaie 
less observant of oui iituil not only abstun from so sinful in 
indulgence but ippcar to be guided in their iemtanoi by the 
less impel itive and less authoiitative dictitc of philosophy I 
need not exhort or idvise you who hive ilw lys done it to 
disiegaid the insigniiic int ind obscuie so distant tiom you so 

me q able of ippioaching you Only look before you U this 

instint ind iceeive i lesson horn Natuic who is iblc md leidy 
It ill times to ttieh us and to teach men wistr thin wt aie 
Unwholesome exhilations eitep ovei the low mushes of Ptven- 
scy but they iseend not to Beichjheid noi to Huis moiucaux 
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